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Nos. 352 


Cutting the Comb of the Gallic Cock. 


Tue defeat of ‘‘ the victors of Magenta and 
Solferino” by the ‘miserable Mexicans’ 
will, we hope, have a wholesdle cffect on 
those insufferable braggarts, the French 
soldiers. In the recent fight before Pucbla, 
they were numerically superior to the Mexi- 
cans and infinitely better armed, yet they 
were disgracefully defeated and driven back, 
with a loss far greater proportionally than 
they sustained at Magenta or Solferino, or 
in any other battle in which they had been 
engaged in modern times. Man to man, the 
Mexican has proved himself superior to the 
¥renchman. With a force little superior in 
numbers to the French, Gen. Scott marched 
triumphantly from Vera Cruz to Mexico, 
fighting many battles against armies three 
and four times greater than his own, and lost 
not a single action. Yet, Lorencez, with his 
«¢Zouaves,” ‘*Chasseurs d’Afrique” and * de 
Vincennes,” with all his splendid rifled artil- 
lery, the pet invention of the Emperor him- 
self, was routed in his very first encounter. 
His loss seems to have been not far from 20 
per cent. or one-fifth of his force engaged, 
while the French and Italian loss, in the 
Italian campaign, was little over eight per 
cent. If, after this leseon, Louis Napoleon 
is fool enough to think he can conquer 
Mexico, he is not the rational, cool, calcu- 
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lating man the world takes him to be. He may be able to throw 


a hundred thousand soldiers into that country, and may, for 
a moment, appear to overwhelm the opposition of the natives. 
But before that can be done, the United States will have 
disposed of its domestic difficulty, and it will be an easy 
matter to enlist a quarter of a million of trained soldiers ‘‘ to 
drive the French from Mexico.” England and Spain have 


foreseen the coming storm, and hidden themselves. The’ 


upstart Emperor will be wise if he follows their example. 
His crown, and the perpetuation of his dynasty, even toa 
second generation, depend on the prompt withdrawal of 
his forces from this continent. But, ‘‘ whom the gods 
would destroy they first make mad,” and if Heaven fails, 
sooner or later, to destroy the perjured despot of France, the 
lessons of history will be, for the first time, reversed. 
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Rosewater for Rebels. 


A Frew days ago the rebels before Richmond made a flank 
dash on the railroad connecting with the army of Gen. 
McClellan, and fired on a train conveying the wounded 
and sick to the river, killing several. They then went to 
the house of a Dr. Harrison at Tunstall’s Station, killed 
or drove away the guards stationed there to protect the 
property of the rebel doctor, who gave their leaders a 
handsome supper, and sped them on their way rejoicing. 
It should .be remembered that the sick and wounded of 
the National army had previously been excluded from the 
house of this same rebel, and thirsty soldiers applying for 
a glass of water at his door driven away by the sentinels 
stationed before it, in conformity with the orders rom the 
Commander-in-Ohief. We are now told that ro further 
attempts at “conciliation” are to be made in the case 
of Dr. Harrison! 

A similar policy was followed with reference to the rebel 
Gen. Lee’s residence and property at the White House, 
where our seldiers were denied access to an excellent spring 
of cool water on the premises, and compelled to drink the 
tepid water of the river and the roadside ditches. Our 
wounded were huddied into negro huts and outhouses, while 


the cool and airy apartments of the rebel General’s mansion 
were empty, closely watched by McClellan’s guard, lest their 
holy precincts should be invaded by the sick and wounded 
‘‘ mud-sills ” of the National army! This sentimental hum- 
bug was kept up until the matter was brought before 

the President, who immediately ordered the house to be 

used for a hospital, precisely as any loyal man’s house would 
be and should be used under similar circumstances. It is 
said that when it was represented to Mr. Lincoln that Gen. 

McClellan had made some promise to Gen. Lee—we shoul& 
like to know when and where—ebout his house which he 
could not break, the President answered, ‘‘Then I'll break 
it for him!” And the country will applaud the President. 

A correspondent of the Tribune also tells us that when 
the rebels were firing on the train conveying the sick, and 
murdering its unresisting occupants, there was, within hear- 
ing of their carbines, a Provost-Marshal’s guard protecting 
a clover ficld of a rébel in arms, against what Gen. McClel- 
lan calls “the depredations” of the Union soldiers. The 
correspondent adds : 


“T saw the Orderly of a Brigadicr turned away from the field, to 
which he had goue fer an armful of fresh forage for the horses of one of 
the ablest and most active Generals in the army—one who had fought 
gallantly at Williamsburg, most gallantly at the Seven Pines—and who 
lies now in his swamp cump vibrating betwecn health and death b 
fever, refused a blade of grass, because it was rebel property. And 
have been told that Col. Averill of the 34 Penneylvania Cavalry in vain 
solicited the privilege of foraging his hungry horses upon this same 
clover, which will surely rot upon the ground for want of being har- 
vested. “f'was rebel property, and therefore was sacred.” 

An officer who expects to earn a character for “chivalry” 
among the rebels by such proceedings, will only do soat the 
expense of his bitter condemnation by the loyal people of 
the United States, who have fathers, sons, and brothers in 
the army before Richmond. This war is not waged to give 
opportunities for the display of theatrical claptrap on the 


part of commanding officers. 


“Freedom the Fundamental Law of the Land.” 


Born Houses of Congress have passed an act declaring 
freedom the fundamental law of the land for ever, in the fol- 
lowing words: ° 

‘To the end that Freedom may be and remain for ever the fundamental 
law of the land in all places whatsoever, so far as it lies within the 

ower or he yr upon the action of the Government of the United 
states to make it so, therefore, 

* Be it enacted, etc., Yhat from and after the passage of this act there 
shall be neither Slavery nor involuntary servitude in any of the Terri- 
tories of the United Statcs now existing, or which may at any time hero- 
after be formed or acq:ired by the United States, otherwise than in 
4 we 5 mad of crimes whercot the party shall have been duly con- 
victed, 

This is essentially the same as the act proposed by Jeffer- 
son in 1784, which, had it passed, would have spared the 
nation most of the political distractions of the past 30 years 


and averted the war in which we are now engaged. 


A Glimpse at the British Constitution. 


Tne “ unwritten” Constitution of Great Britain contains 
material for much interesting thought and reflection. The monetary 
and commercial greatness of the country, the vast extent of he: colonial 
possessions and dependencies, the extensive development of her manu- 
facturing resources, and her immense trade throughout the world would 
be cnough to challenge the curiosity of the student in politics, diplomacy 
and jurisprudence. But when we bear in mind that the people of Great 
Britain are over boasting of the civil and religious liberties which they 
cepjoy under the wnawritten Constitution, there is a still further induce- 
ment to briefly examine its principles and provisions. For this purpose 
we shall avail ourselves of the reeent work of Dr. Edward Fischel, en 
titled, *“‘ Die Verfussung Englands,” i, e. the “ British Constitution.” 
One of the most interesting portions of the work relates to the collective 
wisdom of the nation, viz., the Upper and Lower Houses of Parliament, 
as they may with propriety be regarded as the fons et origen of the 
Kuglish Constitution. 


The Peerage.—Aa to the antiquity of this branch of the British Legis- 
lature, Dr. Fischel informs us that when Henry VII. summoned his first 
Varliament there were only 20 temporal peers, and of these only five 
families are now in existence. But although the English nobility have 
little cause to shine in the genealogical microscope, it must be admitted 
that they retain their halo by absorbing the foremost talent which the 
country can produce. Much misconception prevails as to the privileges 
of the peers and peeresses. According to Dr. Fischel they are only indi 

viduals, and the son of a laborer can legally attain the highest rank in 
chureh and state. A mis-alliance between nobles and rs is as 
upknown in England as is freedom from taxation among the great lords. 
It is true an absolute statute remains wnrepealed, which prohibits the 
marriage of a noble ward with a commoner, but if she were 14 years of 
age and the marriage had taken place without compulsion; it would be 
valid. ‘The peerage is lost by death or bill of attaindcr. Inaancient times 
poverty was deemed sufficient cause for degradation from the peerage, 
as is instanced in the case of George Neville, Duke of Bedford, in the 
reign of Edward TV. Such a cause for disqualification as that just cited 
seems to be the only one on record. Bishops are not peers, but claim 
to sit in the House of Lords for old baronies forming a portion of their 
episcopate. Dr. Fischel next describes the 


Constitution of the House of Lords.—Henry VIII. raised the number 
to 51, and Elizabeth created seven more, Under the Stuarts the Upper 
House was recruited from the county gentlemen and lawyers. James I. 
made 08; Charles I., 130; Charles I1., 137; and James IL., 11 new peers, 
After the revolution William III. summoned 36, and Anne 47 new peers. 
Iu the reign of George 1., Lord Oxford appointed 12 new peers, which 
was deemed unconstitutional, and the King then, 1719, proposed to close 
the peerage, and only allow the sovereign to create new peers when a 
family died out. The measure was rejected, Since the House of Han- 
over ascended the British throne, there has been a rapid extension of the 
peerage. From 1700 to 1821 the creations were 667, and from that date 
to 1867, the reigus of George IV. and William IV. and Queen Victoria, 
14. From these facts, regard being had to the consideration that the 
peerage is not restricted to any particular class of the commonalty, Dr. 
Fischel argues that “an assembly like the present Upper House cannot 
be called an assembly of magnates, but rather one of notables distin. 
guished by birth, fortune, learning or official position.” Jn addition to 
the English peerage, there were, in 1860, some 193 Irish peers. Of this 
number 71 were peers of the United Kingdom, while 28 others gat in the 
llouse, elected for life, in accordance with the act of Union. Scotland 
contributed 16 representative peers, who are elected by their peers for 
the duration of Parliament. Peers possess the right of voting by proxy. 
This privilege dates from the time of Edward I. According to a law 
passed in the reign of Charles II. no peer can hold more than two 
proxies. These peers constitute a plenum. In 1854 the bill creating the 
New Court of Probate was passed at the third reading by seven against 
five. 

The House of Commons.—This branch of the legislature, termed by 
} Queen Elizabeth the “ Nether House,” was regarded as the representa- 
| tives of all England, but in reality only the counties and certain towns 
| to which the king granted the right of voting were represented. Inthe 
middle ages the exclusion of towns from representation was not regarded 
as an iWsult, but rather as a boon, inasmuch as all corporations repre- 
| semted had to contribute to the king’s taxation, and hence many towns 
| are known to have petitioned frequently for the right of exclusion from 
| parliamentary representation. Universal voting seems to have been the 
| rule up to the time of Henry VI. The system of what was termed 
| “ forty shilling frecholders” was then adopted, Ln 1686 there were 100,000 
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small freeholders, but they gradually disappeared, and thus originated the 
remarkable disproportion between the number of representatives an¢ 
of voters. It was many years before the electoral right attained any 
value, When it did so several towns claimed it, but with the Stuarts 
the House of Commons closed up its ranks, and up to the Reform Bill ir 
1832 no town received the right of representation. In the periods 
antcrior to the Reform Bill, ijt was not the population but the corpora 
tion of # town that was répres:nted in Parliament; and as the members 
were chosen by the corpofation, the House of Commons was for 156 
years a close oligarchical body. 

Rotten Boroughs.—Uunder this caption we gleam some interesting 
information from Dr. Fischel’s book, Old Sarum—the most notoricus 
ofthese dens of political corruption—dates its existence as such as far 
back as Richard the First. At the time of the Reform Bill, it consisted 
of five or six wretched tenements: still it possessed the right of send- 
ing two members to Parliament until 1832, The persons inhabiting the 
five houses amounted to twelve, but a servant of the owner generally 
nominated two members, The rotten boroughs were publicly sold; 
but although Jews and Catholics were not to sit in Parliament, no one 
could prevent them becoming purchasers and thus exerting great infin- 
ence, ‘In 1761,” says Dr. Fischel, “ the Nabobs made their first uppear- 
ance as purchasers, and in 1766 Sudbury was publicly put up for sale, 
a borough which the sea had swallowed still remoined represented, the 
owner of the beach on which it stood rowed out in a boat with three 
voters and carried through the electoral farce.” Bad as things were in 
England, they are represcuted as being still worse in Scotland and Tre 
land. Edinburgh and Glasgow had only 33 electors, and the right of 
voting in the counties was founded on the so-called supremacies, pub- 
licly sold at market and givivg any purchaser a right to vote, whether 
living in the country or not. In Ireland two-thirds of the 100 members 
were returned by some 60 influential patrons. Two means were only 
able to move the House of Commons in those “ays of oligarchy—bribery 
and the desire of members to become popular. 


Bribery and Corruption.—Up to within a very few years the elections 
of the United Kingdom were notorious for the vast sums of movey 
squandered in contesting not only the largest but the smallest constitu- 
encies. The practice was first known in the reign of Elizabeth, when 
one Thomas Long bribed the borough of Westbury with $20, but the 
Mayor aud Aldermen were compelled to refund the money, while Long 
lost his seat, and the borough its right of returning a member, During 
the eighteenth century bribery was universally carried on, In 1790 we 
find a gooseberry bush was sold for $4,000—that sum being paid osten- 
sibly for the bush, but really for the borough. 


Elections.--The polling, where seats were contested, lasted forty 
days. Atthat time feasting and intoxication were the order of the day, 
the candidates paying all the cost. The election of Mr. Fox to West- 
minster cost him $%0,000, while an election in Yorkshire once cost 
$750,600, The Earl of Spencer, in 1768, spent $350,000 to return his can- 
didate for Northampton. During this period the rotten boroughs rose 
in value, and in 1767 the market quotation was $40,000 to $45,000. Gattons 
before the election of 1774, brought $360,000, while in 1830, two years be- 
fore the Refown Bill, Lord Monson is said to have given $900,000 for the 
same borough, which returned two members, <A system of Parliamen- 
tary representation so defective and corrupt naturally provoked criti 

cism, and as far back as Elizabeth people spoke of and condemned the 
rotten boroughs in tuto. It was not, however, until the Russell-Grey 
administration came into power that a reform was applied, The elec- 
tions ure now completed in two days; where there is a contest, one day 
is allowed for nominating the candidates, and the next for collecting 
the suffrages, when a poll is demanded. Bribery and corruption are 
stringently prohibited, and candidates are limited in their expenditure 
to legitimate disbursements, which must be properly accounted for be- 
fore a duly authorized oflicial named “ clection auditor.” Members 
proved guilty of bribing by themselves, or knowingly by their agents, 
are unseated and declared incligible to sit for any place during the 
continuance of that Parliament. But “ bribery and corruption” of the 
most flagitious kind are the rule and nofthe exception, 

Privileges of the Ilouse of Commons.—The House of Commons re. 
serves to itself the right of expelling members. In 158!, Arthur Hall, 
member for Grantham, was expelled for publishing an Absolutist book, 
fined in $2,500, and sent to the Tower. In 1711, Sir Robert Walpole was 
expelled for notorious bribery, and declared unfit to be elected, but he 
was returned again; when the candidate of the minority, Mr. Taytor, 
protested against the clection it was declared valid, Blackstone was at 
first disposed to deny that Parliament had any right to expel a member, 
but afterwards changed the opinion which he set forth in the second 
edition of his Commentaries. This afterwards gave rise to the custom 
atthe opposition diuners to propore the toast—“ The first edition of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries.” The expulsion of Wilkes, by vote of the 
House, to»k place in 1769, and Lord Cochrane was expelled in isi4 for 
spreading false reports on the Stock Exchmge. 

Up to the Restoration members of the House of Commons reccived 
pay and travellmg expenses. Inthe reign of Edward I, the members 
of the Cinque Ports reccived 108., equal to our $2 50 a-day, apd Edward 
ILI. settled the salary at $1 a day for knights, county members—and 
50 cents for burgesses or corporation members. Absence from Varlia- 
ment forfeited the pay for the tame absent. There is not any 
allowance now. The House of Commons can transact business when 
there are 40 members present. The public are admitted to the debates, 
but it is at the option of any member who chooses to avail himself of the 
privilege, simply to say: “ Mr. Speaker, I observe strangers in the gal- 
lery,” and instantly the House is cleared of every one except members 
and officials. It is recorded of Daniel O’Connell, that in 1832 he accused 
the London Times of having reported a speech of his differently from 
what he said, Upon a representation of the case the 7imes promised to 
report his speeches more faithfully, but afterwards refused to publish 
them at all until he withdrew his charge that the 7imes reports were 
false. As O’Connell failed in the House in all the charges against the 
Times, he remarked that strangers were present in the gallery, which 
was a breach of privilege. They were turned out, and with them the 
Times reporter; and the House was closed against strangers for the en- 
tire evening. Strangers who remained in the gallery during a division 
were formerly arrested, but this system has been abolished, 

Both Houses of Parliament are very exact and severe in punishing 
libels on themselves and their members. In the reign of James L., 
Parliament ordered a man to bo flogged through the streets of London, 
fined $2,500 and imprisoned for life, for merely speaking disrespectfully 
of the Bohemian Winter-King Frederick. On the 19th of April, 1831, the 
printerof the Times was fined in $500, and confined for an unstated 
period, in Newgate, for calling the Karl of Limerick “ a thing with hu- 
man pretensions.” Formerly, when a culprit had to apologise, he did 
so on his knees; and when Mr. Murray, in 1750, refused to do so, the 
House resolved that he should be closely imprisoned in Newgate, with- 
out paper, pens and ink, and no one be admitted to him withont special 
permission of the House, This was abolished in 1772. If a member be 
arrested for au indictable act, the Speaker must at once lv informed of 
it, and the House decides whether it will make use of its privilege or not, 
Thus Lord Cochrane was arrested by the King’s Bench in 1815, with the 
assent of the House, but he broke prison and ertered the House of 
Commons, where he was recaptured before the opening of the sitting; 
the House declared that no breach of privilege had been committed, 








Servep Hm Ricut.—The Secretary of War has issued 
the following order: 

“ Surgeon David 8, Hays, 110th regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
having been ordered to conduct to this city a large detachment of sick 
and wounded, men, and having shamefully neglected them after ‘heir 
arrival, the President directs that for this gross dereliction of duty he 
be dismiss.d the service, and he is hereby accordingly dismissed.” 





AT latest advices from Richmond salt was selling at half 
a dollar per quart—we presume, however, in Secession shinplasters, 
worth sixpence a ream, 





A Warninc.—Gen. Prim has written a strong and logical 
but courteous letter to his friend, the Emperor of the French, concern- 
ing his intervention in Mexico, which the Emperor will be wise in 
accepting as a warning, and retracing his steps. Gen. Prim says: 

“ Monarchy left behind it in Mexico neither the immense interests of 
a secular nobility, as happens in Europe when, by the violence ofa 
revolutionary hurricane, some throne is overturned, nor did it leave 
moral interests or anything which would cause the present generation 
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to desire the re-establishment of monarchy, which it never knew, and 
which nobody nor anything has taught it to desire or respect. 

* \t will be casy for your Majesty to conduct Prince Maximilian to the 
capital and crown him King; but this King will find in the country no 
other support than that of those conservative leaders who, when in 
power, never thought of establishing 2 monarchy, but contemplate it 
now that they are beaten, scattered and in exile.” 


The General further cautions the Emperor that a foreign monarch 
must fall from 2 Mexican throne “the day that the imperial mantle 
of France cexses to shicld him,” and frankly declares that the spirit of 
the nation will rebel against a radical change in its institutions. 





Woopmn CANNON AND Spurrep Sentrnets.—The Corinth 
correspondent of the New York Jost writes: ‘* Major Taylor, chicf of 
artillery, has discovered a number of wooden cannon and also a number 
of cotton-stuffed sentinels on our left, with which the enemy there 
adorned his breastworks. They are much better at this kind of thing 
than at fighting.” 





Fuaitive GOVERNOnrs.—Five rebel Governors are now 
absent from their posts, wandering up and down the country in search 
of employment — Rector, of Arkansas, Milton, of Florida, Moore, of 
Louisiana, Jackson, of Missouri, and Harris, of Tennessee. It is sup- 
posed they are in search of the “ last ditch.” 





PicTortaL History OF THE War: Descriptive, Statistical 
and Documentary. Edited by Hon, E. G. Squicr. Published by Frank 
Leslie, 19 City Hall Square.—Commencing with the attack on Fort 
Sumter, this pictorial has been issued semi-monthly, in a large folio 
size, and printed on beautiful paper. As a book of reference for statis- 
tical and documentary evidence, it will be invaluable; agfa book of 
study for an accurate knowledge of localitics, the scenes of battles on 
land and sea, and of amusement, it is one of the most complete works 
yet published, No expense has been spared in the effort to make the 
illustrations and maps accurate and intelligible. It should be in the 
household of every one who may desire to have a complete historical 
and illustrated work combined of the present war.—New York Observer. 





“Tir ror Tat.”—The French correspondents attending 
the London Exhib'tion are reciprocating some of the pleasant little 
surcasins Which English letter-writers are accustomed to indulge in at 
the expense of the Gauls. A certain M. Malot gives special attention 
to domestic economy; his dexcription of the English evivine, so far as 
hotel life is concerned, will be recognized as truthful by every American 
traveller; 

“English cookery,” he observes, “is very plain, consisting of roast 
beef or mutton; that is, boiled in an oven, in an ocean of gravy. ‘The 
fish, which is generally splendid, is desecrated iv the same way. To 
vary these substantial dishes, you have tarées, the chief ingredient of 
which is rhubarb; the crust is heavy and sticky, like a piece of soap. 
These dishes are served without any seasoning. A cruct frame is put 
before each guest, containing the most violent spices and condiments 
knowninthe world. Oilis alone omitted, as too fade for English palates, 
Salad, or rather a kind of grass decorated with the name, is served with 
a seasoning of white sauce, which strongly resembles vitriol.” 





Tur Reset AGENTS IN Evrore.—The intercepted cor- 
respondence of T. Butler King, published here some weeks since, has 
found its way to England, and is made the subject of comment by the 
London press. The Times says that the letters of the rebel agents 
abroad give “ a dismal picture of wasted energy and of a long course of 
deceptive agitation gone through to no purpose;” and then raps the 
rebels over the knuckles in this fashion : 


“Thus have fared the Secession agents in their own chosen ficld of 
action—European agitation, heir adversity is entirely unconnected 
with the fortunes of war, ‘Their manouvres began at least half a year 
before any State seceded ; and this correspondence bears earlicr dates than 
that of any Confederate reverse in the war, ‘They are a set of ignoraut, 
narrowminded, conceited slaveholders, and agents of slavehojders, injirm 
in judgment and reckless about truth, as slaveholdere get to be in all coun- 
tries und all times. They despised the strength of the Free States, not 
understanding the causes of that strength ; and they partly bliuded them- 
selves, in the desire to blind others, to the weakness of their own enter- 
prise. Though their defeats iu the field had not begun, they must have 
been more or iess discouraged by their own failure to obtain support in 
Europe, even by such reckiess promises and such delusive representa- 
tions as they did not scruple to offer; and now the exposure of their 
correspondence through the press must crown their mortification,” 





Tur Growru of Missounr.—B. Gratz Brown, of St. Louis, 
in a letter favoring the cmancipation cause in Missouri, says: “Itisa 
startling fact, that whereas the increase of population in Missouri during, 
the last ten years bas been about 70 per cent., and more than half of 
that a German immigration, which came in the faith that Missouri would 
soon discard slavery ; on the other hand, the incre: se of Wisconsin has 
been 14 per cent,, that of Lowa 251 per cent,, that of Minucsota 2,730 
per cent., and that of Kangas, peopled amid the desolations of a border 
war, has been 7,870 per cent.” 





Deposition OY Jerr. Davis.—The reaction of the people 
of the South against their leaders has set in, and, if we may credit the 
Southern press, a scheme finds favor for deposing Jeff. Davis, the Pre- 
sident of the so-called Confederacy. The Charleston Courier tells us: 


“We have been reliably informed that men of high official position 
among us—men of good intentions, but of mistaken and misguided 
paneer sowing the seeds of discord broadcast in our midst 
xy preaching a crusade agaisst President Davis, and, calling tor a 
General Convention of the Confederate States, to depose him and create 
a military dictator in his place!” 

The Charleston Mercury holds the following language : 


“That President Duvis is an incubus on our cause we do not doubt. 
Although carefully covered over with the mantle of secresy by Congress, 
enougl has been disclosed by stern realities to show his total incom- 
petency to govern the affairs of the Confederacy. He las lost the con- 
fidence of both the army and th» people; and, if an election to-morrow 
wis to come off for the Presidency, we do vot believe that he would 
get the vote of a single State in the Confederacy.” 





Ture Views or A STATESMAN. — Somebody asked Gen. 
Cass, the other day, in Detroit, ‘‘ Gencral, what may we do to save the 
Union?” “Anything.” “ May we abolish slavery?” “ Abolish any- 
thing on the surface of the carth to save the nation.” 





Tur old saw setting forth that “it is a long lane which 
has no turning,” has received a singular illustration at Charlestown, 
Va., the scene of the execution of “ old John brown.” A correspondent 
of the Boston Courier writcs that a sermon was preached there, by an 
army chaplain, on a Sunday in April, on a text enjoining “ the mission 
of proclaiming liberty ;” and that the hymn given out and supg was, 

* Jolin Brown’s body hangs dangling in the air, 
Sing glory, glory, hallelujah!” 





CoMMENTS IN CANADA.—The Canadian press, which lately 
talked so grandly, and was calculating the time it would take for a 
Canadian army to march from Montrea. to New York, has modified its 
tone slightly since the Ist of February. The.Moutreal Herald, which 
has been most unscrupulous in its misreprescntations of our affairs, 
now ridicules the false prophets of London, aud says: 

“For our own part, we have never seen the advantage of allowing 
ourselves to be deccived, or of decciving others, as to the course of 
events. We never doubted that the North would re-establish the rule 
of law throughout the Union; and we suspect that the time within 
which that will be accomplished is now rapidly approaching its com- 
pletion.” 

The St. John’s (New Prunswick) Freeman concludes an article on the 
civil war with the subjoined paragraph: 


“ The battle of the Monitor and Merrimac was a startling lesson to 
Europe. ‘The capture of New Orleans is a lesson not less important 
and alarming. If on the Mississippi, a few vessels, bound with iron 
chains and cuveloped in trusses of wet hay, run past strong batteries in 
safety, and then reduce a large city to submission with threats of a 
bombardment, what is the safe ty of St. Petersburg, or of Londou—what 
the value of Cronstadt, Chatham, Woolwich, Cherbourg, ‘Toulon, or the 
batteries on the Dardanclies¢ This American war is indved in many 
senses a revolutionary war.” 

Supmarixe Te_rcrariu.—A success has been achieved in 
making and laying telegraph cables, from Cherrystonc to Back river, i 
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across Chesapeake Bay, which may have an important bearing on the | 
whole qucstion of submarine telegraphs, ‘The innovations, and it is | 
claimed inrprovements, consist in the construction of the cable, and | 
the mode of paying it out. ‘The cable under notice is 25 miles in length, 
is heavily armored with 16 stout iron wires, arranged longitudinally, 
like the staves of a barrel, around the insulating coat and conductor, 
and protecting them from all strain, by any force, short of what would 
be required to break the covering wires, the aggregate strength of 
which equals that of a ship’s chain cable. The longitudinal wires are 
hooped by a still heavier wire wound spirally round them, which binds 
them together, so that they form a strong but fiexible tube of iron that 
effectually protests the conductor and the insulating coat. This is 
deemed a great improvement over the English system of spiral wire 
armor which was used in the Atlantic cable, and tended so strongly 
and incorrigibiy to twist and kink. At the time of laying the first tem- 
porary cable there was no heavy cable in this country or machinery for 
its expeditfoug manufacture. The experiment was made with such 
cable as could be extemporized at the moment, and which was con- 
structed, like the English cable, 370 miles in length, laid in the Black 
Sea, betwecn Varna and Balaklava, during the Crimean war. The tem- 
porary cable worked successfully, and most opportunely to relieve the 
public mind on the memorable Sunday of the fight between the Moni- 
tor and Merrimac; butin afew days was dragged away by anchors, or 
otherwise broken—an accident not likely to happen to a cable of such 
immense strength as the new one. The present cable was manutfac- 
tured in New York, under the orders of Col. Anson Stager, Military 
Superintendent of United States Tclegraphs, aud was laid in four hours, 
under the supervision of Mr, William Heiss, who also superintended 
its manufacture. A break of novel ¢onstruction was used to govern the 
paying out of the cable, aud worked 60 admirably that it is thought it 
will overcome one of the greatest difficulties experienced in laying the 
Atlantic cable. 

Orinion In “ HinGLanp.”—The London correspondence 
of the Times tells us how our affairs are regarded in Cockneydom, as 
follows: 


“T meet John Bull in the Strand, with beaming face. ‘’Ave you’eard 
the news” says he. ‘The Hemperor is certain to hopen the blockade!’ 

“* And if you want the blockade opened,’ I say, ‘ why don’t you do it 
yourselyes; it is more your affair than the Emperor's,’ 

‘“* But we can’t do it, you know}; ité@gainst hall our principles,’ 
John. * But the Hemperor, ye sec—it’s quitehin’is way. °K’s halways 
hinterfering soifewhere—in Syria, in Hitaly, and just now in Mexico, 
The Wreneh are fond of that sort of thing, you know; but we Heuglish 
—it’s against our policy , hentirely. You see, if you'd honly stuck to it, 
and becn game in that Trent affair, we could ’ave done it, because we ’ad 
a good cause of haction, don’t you see.’ 

**T saw very clearly, T see still, that all England, with her boasted 
morality, wants a is a decent pretext; that she is ready to throw 
over Palmerston and Russell for tying her up with their declarations 
like a starved donkey tied to a post, and that England would rejoice to- 
morrow, cither at a change in the policy of her own Government, or nt 
intervention on the part of a Power less scrupulous,” 


says 


INTERVENTION.—The only motive or reason for interven- 
tion in our affairs alleged in Europe is the want of cotton. We have 
cotton in this country, Europe wants it, and talks of going to war to get 
it, A daily contemporary hits off this freebooting logic in this wise : 


“There has been a short crop in Ircland, and starvation impends 
People have died of hunger. But there iscorn iu America. Is not the 
duty of England to declare war against America periectly clear? ‘There 
is corn in Chicago—why not ipake a Britanvico-Leonine dash at Chicego ¢ 
There is codtish in Boston—why not bombard Boston ¢ Is itto be toiler- 
ated that Bull should want anything and not have it, when it is to be 
had for fighting: Don’t we all live, and move, and have our being, and 
don’t we all sow, and reap, and gather into barne, and con’t we al spin 
and hammer, and buildand mine, in order that Kugland may be com- 
fortable? Isn't ita British principle to take care urst of the British 
belly, and then to give heed to the lighter matters of the law? Ever 
since the rebels began their bad and bioody work in this country—the 
work of conspirators, thieves and assassius—ict has been a question 
whether Christian England, feeling the want of cotton, hasn’t a elear 
right by all the law tu all the folios of Puffendorf, to send a fleet to the 
United States, and to help herself¢ ‘here has been no diplomacy of 
which this has not been the essence, Read all the speeches in Parlia 
ment, all the leaders in the Times newspaper, all the letters of the See- 
retarice—and isn’t the gist of them ali just this—that, right or wrong, 
Evgland wanting cotton, must have cotton. The exceptions have 
strengthened the rule. Now, if cotton, why not corn avd codfish? If 
raw material must be had for the Tooms of Lancashire, why not bread 
for the inhabitants of Ireland¢ We cannot perceive that the necessity 
js stronger in one case than in the other.” 

Tur Armstrrone Gun.—The Armstrong gun, which Great 
Britain adopted in a fit of enthusiasm a few years ayo, us the best and 
most eMfcient ever invented, in introducing which she has spent 
$15,000,000, bevides making its inventor a Baronetand Kuight of the Bath 
—this ‘‘unapproachable weapon” is now a confessed failure. Mr. 
Osborne, in the Lritish House of Commons, receutly said of it: 

“Tt is a somewhat singular fact in the history of naval warfare that, 
notwithstanding £3,000,000 of money have been spent on these Arm- 
strong guns, the best gun you have at the present moment is your old 
(8 smovih-bore, I ask the Chairman of the lron-plate Committe, and 
other howorable geutlemen who are well-informed on the subject, 
whether what I have stated is not the fact? Is not your 68-poundcer ihe 
gun with which cvery se: man would wish to go to sca?” 





Frank Lesiin’s Montuty. — The June number of this 
most elegant periodical is upon our table. Its leading feature is a full 
length stecl engraved Likeness of Mrs, resident Lincoln, We know of 
no literary periodical which we could av cheeriully recommend as an 
elcgant, entertaining and really valuable work as this of Leslic’s, It is 
light without being flashy and trashy, and is most gencrously sprinkled 
with brief biographical sketches, current events and sound articles upon 
all the various topics of the day. The Fashion Department is full and 
complete, and at once enliste in its favor the ladies. Subscription price, 
#3 perannum, Published by Frank Leslic, 19 City Hall Square, New 
York.—Jacksonian, Pontiac, Mich. 





A Goop SuGcGerstion.—The Lrening Post, in an article on 
Charleston, that hotbed of Secession, treason and rebellion, concludes 
as follows: 


** When the place is takcn—as taken it assuredly will be—we hope Gen. 
Anderson will be placed once more in command of Fort Sumter—that he 
wilt be the man choren to run up the Amcrican ensign on the very spot 
where it was lowered a year ago—and that the same flag which he 
brought away will Le the one that is waved in triumph in its old place. 
It is enough to conquer the rebels of other States who have been torced 
or seduced into the rebellion, but to the conquest of the very beginuer: 
of it shoula be added some degree of moral humiliation.” 





Tux Ram Frotiitia.—This new arm (or beak) of the navy, 
which rendered such signal service in the decisive action ucar Memphis, 
consists of cight vessels, They are mostly steamers razeed and altered 
by covering their sides with two thicknesses of live-oak timber, each 
being about eight inches thick, The prows are iron-plated and quite 
sharp. They have powerful engines, as is shown from their crashing 
effect when they struck the rebel vessels. Instead of heavy guns they 
carricd numbers of sharpshooters, whose firing among the rebel gun- 
ners was very effective. Two of the rebel vessels appear to have been 
sunk outright by the shock of the rams. 





RECANTATION.—The former editor of the Shelbyville 
(Tenn.) Expositor, a strong Secession newspaper, publishes a card in 
which he fraukly acknowledges that he has been mistaken, and that the 
best thing for all Tennesseeaus to do is to render the Federal Union alle- 
giance, not only from the lips, but from the heart. He says: 

“ Like hundreds and thousands of others residing in 'Tenncasee, I was 
led to believe the calling out of the troops by Mr. Linco)n was an evi- 
dence of his determination to overthrow the institution of Slavery. And 
thus thinking, I thought it my ony as a Tennessean, asa man born here, 
as a man whose interests were all identified with the 8 -uthern people, 
to resiet him. In this I now see that I was mistaken. I sev also that 
the attempt to form a Southern Confederacy has proved «a complete 





failure. And for these reasons I regard it as the duty of every man re 
sidiug in Tennersee to hasten back to his allegiance, and claim the pro- | 
tection represented by the ‘ Stars and Stripes’ of the Amcrican Union.” | 





A “Frienp TO THE Unton” is understood, in some quar- 
ters, to mean now, a person who ig astonished, borrificd and beaten out 
of breath at reading s proclamation issued for the purpose of restrain- 
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ing impudence and indecéncy jn New Orleans. ‘The same “ friend” hat 
no tears to shed, no words of anguish or indignation to utter at the 
barbarous and murderous céndnet of the revel soldicrs. There can be 
no snisunderstanding as ty which side the proclivitics of those * friends’ 
incline. 4 





Memriis.—Excepting Charleston, Memphis hes been the 
most ‘¢ cantankerous” of all the rebel towns. But it takes kindly te 
conquest. Its people lodked on with interest and curiosity, but witl- 
out much feeling, when the rebel flotilla was smashed up before 
them. They hayen’t eifher burned the town or the cotton, as it was 
said they would, On the contrary, applications for shipping 6,(00 
bales Northward have already been made. ‘Confederate moncy” is 
“respectfully declined,” without suggestion from the Yankee mili- 
tary commander. The newsboys refuse to receive it in payment for 
the Argus, lately the most ferocious of the rebel newspapers, ‘* because 
they won’t take it at the office.” In fact, it secms that Memphis retains 
all its best inhabitants, and that it is only the ‘ wavxbones” who have 
gone. Atleast we infer so, from the answer of the Avalanche to the 
question, “* Who lives in Memphis?” It says: 

“* Who lives in Memphis?’ Its civilians. We use the word in con- 
tradistinction to politician as to soldier. The mon with whom the dutics 
and jneclinations of domesticity have rendered buginers. home wud pur- 
suits’of literature or ar€) paramount to the more boisterous attraction of 
military distinction— , civilians in taste as in occupation. form now 
the population of Me Not only is Memphis extra civilian in its 
population now, but al: its possessions. All arms, all munitions of 
war, the very sinews © (the banks), «ll down to the last pound of 
cmeeney bacon, and the last pint of commissary flour have been 
removed, 





ADVOCATING ASSASSINATION.—The brutalizing effect of 
the rebellion on its apostles and upholders is strongly evinced in open 
advocacy of poisoning and assassination, The Jacksonville Afississip- 
pian, the State paper-of Davis’s own State, advocates the raising of a 
purse of $10,000 for the head of Gen. Butler, whom it characterizes as a 
* brutal, beastly and sanguitiary savage,” whose life “ shou d be taken 
by any means Whatever.” The Charleston Mercury goes on in the same 
strain. ‘ Let no quarter to Butler be the sworn resolve of every South- 
ern man.” It adds, “If he venture not upon the field of battle, let 
poison or the knife do its seeret but deadly work.” And these aye the 
people who ask to be admitted into the brotherhood of civilized 
nations! 

New Or Leans.—The improvement in New Orleans under 
Gen, Butler’s rule has been magieal. The Del/a, of June Ist, tells us: 
“The Union soldiers were met as the citizens of Rome might have met 
the Huns. Ina brief month the streets are filled with siniling faeces, 
business attracts with open doors, Thugs have left, property is sceure, 
and Abraham Lincoln, by the grace of God and the yote of the people, 
Vresident of the United States of America, might walk unarmed and 
unaccompanied at any time through these strects in full security, and to 
the joy and delight of numbers who have heretofore been accustomed to 
link his name with curses and execrations.” 





A Canapian CompiiMent.—Our John Bull neighbors, after 
leaning a long time to Southern aristocracy, are beginning to open their 
eyes to the facts of the case, and a Montreal paper, speaking of the United 
States, justly says: 

“The ygople that can raise and equip eugh armies in a year, build on 
impregnable vessel of war without « modél in a hundred days, and win 
20 or 40 victories in the same time, can take care of themselves and pre- 
serve their national life, their netional domain, and their uational repu- 
tation and prosperity beyond a doubt.” 

PReESS-ED INTO THE Senvice.—There is no end to the 
wonders evoked by this war. The discovcrics and aduptations of means 
to practical uses is astonishivg. Amongst the latest and most novel, 
we notice that Com, Goldsborough has a complete priuting press and 
apparatus on board his flagship, by means of which he strikes off copies 
of all his orders, letters and dispatches for the 70 vessels of his fleet, 
thereby economizing time and labor, as well as avoiding errors, 





Our Loss DURING THE Wanr.-—-We are apt, from our 
glances at the papers and our own fears too, to estimate fur beyond the 
reality the number of killed and wounded, We haye before us au offi ial 
aggregate with the separate details of each battle, excepting the late en- 
vagement near Richmond : 


Killed. Wounded, 
° 4m) 

















Sull Rum....seeeeee é 1,011 
Davie’s Creck, Mo.. coco | 72) 
Lexington, M0..cccocsscccccccccccsece 40 120 
Balls Blulf.......... Sdcovccccccccccss LES Mi 
Belmont o.oo cccccececccccescvesseccess st 288 
Mill Spring, KY... .cceccsseceecececees ay 207 
Fort H@Dry..-cccccccccccccsscccocees ° 17 31 
Roanoke Taland,....0..sceeecees ° 50 902 
Fort Donelson. ..+.esccccceeesccseeees 446 1,725 
Fort Craig, New Mexico..... . 62 140 
Pea Ridge..... adenseess oo 203 72 
A k of the Merrimac..........002+6 201 108 
Ne IDO oo ccccepeccccccccesesecsecce 91 +H 
WiInGhester...sccccscccece sosccsccscee 182 AO 
Pitisburg Landing.....-+-+e-eeeeeeees 1,755 7; 
YOrRtOWD... see ceeees skbnedaeesssobes,: CME 120 
Yorts Jackson aud St. Philip........ 3 119 
W£ilaMebury...sccccccsececeseceesees 455 14 
West Point.... evn coovoe 100 
McDowell... epee. ae 2h 
Near Corinth....--.sseeeees esoon | ot 149 
Kanke’s retreat, cstimated.........--. 100 300 
Hauover Court HOuse....ccececesccees 58 g 
Bkirmilbles.....+0-ceeceeececseeeeeeces O90 1,7 
Total. .ccccocccccecsccccescscccces Oh 20,309 


Drxir’s Lanp.—A very popular song with the Northern 
troops was, “I wish I was in Dixie.” It has hitherto been the opinion 
that Dixie was situated somewhere on the other side of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, but the Charleston Courier attempts to explode this falla- 
cism, and endeavors to show that the Island of Manhattan is the place 
originally pointed at by the author of the melody. The said paper 
avers that Dixie is an indigenous Northern refrain, which was quite 
common in the streets of New York 80 years ago. When slavery was 
in New York one Dixy owned a large tract on Manhattan Island and a 
large number of slaves. The negrocs increasing very fast, together 
with the increase of the abolition sentiment (so says the Southern 
journal) caused an emigration to greater slave sections, and the negroes 
who were thus sent off (many being born there) naturally looked back 
to thcir own homes, where they had lived in clover, with feclinge of re- 
iret, as they could not imagine any plaee like Dixy’s, In ihose days 
negro singing and minstreley were in their infancy, and any subject 
that could be wrought into a ballad was eagerly picked up. This, says 
the Charleston paper, was the origin of Dixie: “ It originated in New 
York, and assumed the proportions of a song there. In its travels it 
has been enlarged and “ gathered moss ;” it has picked up a note here 
and there, a chorus has been added to it, and irom an indistinct chant of 
two or three notes it has become an elaborate melody.” Such is the 
Southern version of the famous song, “ I wish I wasin Dixie.” Whe. 
ther it has any pretence to truth we leave to the discrimination of the 
ballad-loving community. 





A New Generavt.—Beauregard, who has been heretofore 
the idol of the Confederate army, from his success at Sumter and Bull 
Run, has it seems lowered his plume to a late rival in the ranks. His 
name is General Despondeucy. We understand that General Digsipa- 
tion is still in Dixie. 





Tur Mississirrt River.—The Louisville (Ky.) Democrat 
ridicules the pretensions of the Gulf States to control the Mississippi 
river, and eddsa: 

“ We can assure Missouri, Louisiana, Arkansas, ete., that all their 
region belongs to us who live in the great valley. If any people down 
that way are not satisfied with their landlords, they cau pull up stakes 
and leave, but all the land and franchises of that region are ours. They 
can’t take away « single right we have op a foot of that soil. As long 
as they behave themselves they can live there and enjey the blessings 
of a better Government than rey ean make. If they will not behave 
thcmsclyes we shall be compelled te make them do so—that is all.” 
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IMPORTANT IN PIANOS. 
DRIGGS’S 
Patent String-Clamp. : 
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Wuen the cry of “‘new SS 
lamps for old lamps” was heard i! My 
in the streets of that ancient \\ wits) 
Eastern city, the people naturall \ IN Ki NM 
believed the v br ie be ound \ 8 “il ith 
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man, and were by no means eager 
to make the cndiana. Soin the 
present day, in our own city, 
when the people were told if they 
sent to 3 & Tooker their old 
worn-out pianos, that they would 
be returned to them new in all 
that makes a piano desirable, 
—~ | were very slow to believe, 
and only gave credence to the 
fact when the proof was rendered 
incontestable by practical demon- 
stration. 

The sinply-natural is the great 
element in most of our successful 
modern inventions and improve- 
ments, and the string-clamp illus- 
trates this fact, for while it revo- 
lutionizes one important branch 
of piano manufacture, correcting 
an acknowledged evil and re- 
placing it with a new and truc 
principle, and thereby improving 
and adding to its power, it is a’ 
the same time the simplest anid 
most natural means to gain an 
end in the whole history of 
mechanics. We are very desirous 
that our readers may thoroughly 
understand the fall scope and 
importance of this new invention, 
because it will probably save some 
of them many hundreds of dol- 
lars, which perhaps they could il! 
spare, as by the renovation of | 

eir old pianos the necessity of | 
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being easily and inexpensively 
applied to worn-out and con- 
demned instruments, giving them 
thus a new lease of toneful life.” 

This description and opinion, 
from so reliable and recognised 
ola P an authority, should be sufficient 

a ‘to convince the most ineredulous 

V as to the value of the string- 
i clamp. Mr. Fry does not, how- 
’ ever, stand alone in his approval’ 
of the invention; he is supported! 
j by other competent authorities. 
i g 'y) The New York Herald pro- 
v li} nounces the string-clamp as cal- 
aa. ili} culated ‘‘ not only to prevent the 
instrument from jarring, but to 
increase its tone immensely, and 
preserve its tune for a great length 
of time.’ 

The New York Express says: 
“It increases the tone nearly 
double, on account of the frec- 
dom in the vibration, and the 
instrument cannot easily get out 
of tune. It can be applied to all 
| sage thus restoring such as: 

ave grown ‘tin-pan-no,’ as it 
is usually termed.” 

The New York Musical Review: 
and World says: ‘‘ The most no- 
ticeable features that first strike 
the player upon trying this im- 
provement are the free, open tone 
—the absence of unpleasant har- 
monics, in testing the ‘ singing’ 
qualities—the proper pitch sound 
remaining, the normal sound to 
the last vanishing—an indivi- 
duality and distinctness of tone in 
each note, and a gra r and 
power of tone that cannot be over- 
come by the most powerful play- 
| ing.” 

The New York Times says: 
| The tone is unquestionably im- 
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new ones will, for some time at 
least, be done away with. Tho 
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DRIGGS AND TOOKER’S REPAIRING-ROOM—PUTTING ON THE STRING-CLAMP ~TURNING OLD PIANOS INTO NEW ONES. 





| proved, and the mstrument can- 
not apparently be overpowered 
by heavy playing, the volume of 
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DRIGGS & TOOKER’S STRING-CLAMP PIANOFORTE ESTABLISHMENT, 538 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


this new invention of Mr. Driggs. 


“The invention,” says the learned and accomplished musical critic 
of the New York Tribune, “‘consists in the mode of fastening the 
strings. The strain on the wood from the combined action of the 
strings is several thousand pounds. This causes the deterioration 
of pianos, which, unlike violins, grow worse with age. 


“The ordinary way of attaching or connecting the strings of a piano 
to the bridge is by placing each string nda’ cbiique Sins, behind 
and in front, on top of the bridge, and about one inch apart, giving 
the strings a zigzag form, which is necessary to prevent jarring upon 
the flat surface of the bridge, where they rest; but with the open 
pedal it does not require the most powerful playing to cause a jar 
sufficient to vege bw purity of tone, when the instrument is over- 
powered. The twisting strain upon the bridge and board, caused by 
cee end holding the strings so out of line, is immense—not less 

t 6,000 pounds on an ordinary piano, tuned to concert pitch. The 
string-clamp of Mr. Driggs is a simple and practical remedy for this. 
The clamp is formed with two straight — jaws, set at right 

with the strings, and the screw that causes the jaws to bite 

hold the strings also secures the clamp firmly to the bridge or 

: ogee and with positive certainty secures every vibration 

which s can make beyond the possibility of a jar; and 
whethe;s the strings may—as ww 5 unfrequently do, from the pe- 

culiar 5 of hammer, shank or key—assume a lateral, a 

longitudinal a ge ey eed or a circular vibration, they are all 
secured in every direction by the —_ and there is no pos- 

of change by time and use as ordinarily constructed. Every 

ug Sort in perfect line from the hitch-pin to the tuning-block, 

and is no strain or weight whatever on the s¢few, bridge or 
sounding-board, leaving them free to develop tone in its purity. B 

this simple arrangement it is claimed thé piano will remain much 

longer in tune; and as a plain philosophical fact and necessity, it 

must, like other v,srating instruments, Where the board {sx not over- 

powered by strain, improve by age and use, and be absolutely more 

valuable 25 years proper wee than when new. It is vapable of 


following paragraph will Prins explain the means and the end of 
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sound being in proportion to the strength of the blow, and all 
jarring of the strings being out of the question. Mr. Driggs has 
certainly proved that a piano strung with his patent clamp is 
most sensitive to vibration, and gives a freer and more sympathe- 
tic response than one that has been strung on the old plan. It 
is certainly a great and popular recommendation of the clamp that 
it can be applied to the oldest instrument, and restore it from a state 
of chronic wheeziness to one of renewed vigor, at a very trifling and 
insignificant cost.” 

Such unanimity of opinion in the leading journals of the day is of 
rare occurrence, and is, from ‘its rarity, the best evidence of the 
transparent merits of the invention. 

Critics and musicians were, however, fully prepared to give im- 
mediate attention to any new invention emanating from Mr. Spencer 
L. Driggs, because of the many sterling and startling improvements 
which he had previously suggested, carried out and patented in the 
structure of the pianoforte. Mr. Driggs is Recuey educated as 
an engineer in combined mechanics, and has devoted ten years of his 
life to the study of the construction of the pianoforte. is experi- 
ments have been innumerable and costly, and have been carried on 
at the sacrifice of a large private fortune; but the results of these 
experiments will be the regeneration of the instrument, and the 
production of a piano which shall be mechanically perfect in all its 
parts, even to the overcoming that bugbear to tuners, the so-called 
“wolf,” or mode of temperament. r. Driggs is eminently the 
leading thinking mind of the present day in all that relates to the 
development of the owers of the pianoforte. By his able and 
scientific writings he os directed the attention of practical men to 
the errors in arrangement and construction of the instrument, and 
it is heedless to say that his “innovations,” which were at first uni 
versally condemned by the trade, have since been extensively adopted 
without credit. The principles which he developed in his celebrated 
so-cilled “ yiolin piano” are beyoiid a doubt substantially correct, 
for they approximate the structure of the piano the tiearest to@hat of 
the most peffect vibrating ingtrutnent knowh—the violin. he 
selentifie attainments of Mr. Driggs, the direetion whieh his re 
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searches have taken, and the acknowledged value of the results of | ana the public generally, so important and useful an improvement as We close with the following correspondence, which speaks for 





his experiments, give importance to every suggestion that ne pre- | this, known as “ Driggs’s Patent String-Clamp.” itself: 

sents in relation to the pianoforte, and we feel satisfied that the GEO. W. MORGAN 123, 1902. 

principle of the string-clamp is a great advance im the right direction, Sen - ae iiTow Gunrianun—We revtived an order ae fall 

if, indeed, it has not settled for ever the manner of stringing the CHAS. FRADEL, to repair three pianos belonging to Public School No. 42, 10th Ward, by 

instrument. H. W. A. BEALE, ete,, ete., ete, | the application of “ Driggs’s Patent String-Clamp.” We applied the 
: clamp and returned the instruments soon after. 


No better proof can be adduced ofthe value 
of the string-clamp, than the fact that within 
the last three months twenty-three patents 
for clamps have been applied for by other 
makers, in the hope of securing the principle 
and evading Mr. Driggs’s invention. 


Our readers must understand that the 
string-clamp is as important to a new piano 
as to an old one; that it is calculated to im- 
prove the tone, increase the power and retain 
the pitch in one as well as the other, and 
that new pianos strung after that method 
are desirable for the increased excellence it 
insures. 


With regard to the effects of the string- 
clamps on old, worn-out instruments, we can 
speak from personal observation. We saw 
an old upright English piano, which had been 
iin the possession of one family for over 40 
years, and which was sent to Driggs & Tooker 
to cure. The poor thing was racketty and 
voiceless—in short, it was only a piano in 
form. Two or three weeks after we heard 
the same instrument, after the string-clamps 
had been applied, and we can confidently 
state that the tone was better than when 
it was first made—for we well remember the 
tone of upright pianos of 30 years ago. We 
thought the case a hopeless one, and we were 
ag een / astonished at the result. We 

ave witnessed the same result where the 
string-clamps were applied to used-up in- 
struments of our first-class makers, where 
the workmanship was all thoroughly good. 
In every instance the tone was not only re- 
newed, but made superior to what it was 
originally. 

The public has become thoroughly awak- 
ened to the importance of this invention, 
and invalid pianos are pouring in upon 
Messrs. Driggs & Tooker, at their store, 538 
Broadway, near Tiffany’s, not only from this 
city and its surroundings, but from all parts 
of the country, north, east and west. The 
business has increased to an extent immea- 
strably beyond their most sanguine expec- 
tations, but they have made arrangements 
to meet the demand and fill all orders. 


a are received, tenderly disem- 
bowled and returned, as the Dutchman says, 
“ better as new!” 


A few words more in ae of the testi- 
mony previously adduced in favor of the 
string-clamp, and we have done. The fol 
lowing certificate from eminent musicians is 
to the purpose : 


The undersigned, after a thorough and criti- 
cal examination of Mr. 8. B. Driggs’s newly 
patented method for stringing planofortes, 
cheerfully bear testimony to its great superior- 
ity over the ordinary mode now in use, It 
relieves the bridge and sounding-board from 
all strain or pressure in any direction, thereby 
eminently increasing the tone and vibratory 
power of the instrument. It is exceedingly 
simple in construction, and cannot comm et 
outoforder. It is likewise of great utility by 
reason of its ready application to all pianos, old 
as well as new. he effect of this improve- 
meut is an increase of tone to a great degree, at 
the same time rendeiing it perfectly pure, dis- 
tinct and musical. e have examined old 
premes restrung after this method, each ex- 
1ibiting in a marked manner all the peculiar- 
ities aLove stated. We have reason to believe 
chat pianos strung in thie way will improve and 
not deteriorate in tone by age; and take great 


pleasure in recommending to all manufacturers MAJOR W. F. M. ARMY, U. 8. INDIAN AGENT FOR THR TERRITORIES, SUCCESSOR TO THE FAMOUS KIT CARSON 
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—FROM 


Will you oblige us by stating whether the in- 

struments were satisfactorily i ved, and 

aw they stand as to tune and tone at this 
me? 


Very respectfully, ete. 
DRIGGS & TOOKER, 638 Broadway. 
To Mesers. D. Miller, J. Hayward, Z. F. Barnes 
and others, School Officers of 10th Ward. 


New York, April 29, 1862. 
Messrs. Drices & Tooker, 538 BRoAD- 
WAY, Gunts—In reply to your letter of the 
23d inst., referring to the pianos in Public 
School No, 42, we take pleasure in stating that, 
on examination, and after consultation with 
the Principal and Teachers in that school, we 


instruments, notwithstanding were con- 
sidered wholly unfit for use ma worthless 
wae sent to you ate tow Pee ee Shey 
w in « 


less, A ‘soem 10 ve by use. ” 
y, ” 


Z. F. BARNES, Ine ¥ 
CHAS, E. KUGLER, 
JOHN HAYWARD, } Trustees. 
JOHN NIEPOTH, 
DANIEL SLOTE, { Commissioners 
DAVID MILLER, ° 








BLOWING UP SUNKEN SCHOONERS 
IN CORE SOUND, N. C. 


Tue perverse ingenuity which the 
rebels have shown in obstructing the 
channels which lead to their strong- 
holds, has only been exceeded by the 
persistent ingenuity with which the 
Federal officers have removed them. 
The rebels had obstructed the channel 
of Core Sound by sinking schooners, but 
under the superintendence of Captain 
Hayden, of the New York Submarine 
Engineering Company, they were re- 
moved by blasting. Mr. ell was 80 
much impressed by the curious effect 
of one of these submarine artificial 
voleanoes, that we have engraved a 
sketch he sent. The shock was percep- 
tibly felt a considerable distance, and it 
was some time before the Water resumed 
its usual appearance. 





AN intelligent farmer being asked if 
his horses were well matched, replied, “ Yes, 
ihey are matched first-rate; ‘one of them is 
willing to do all the work, and the other is wil- 
ling he should.” 


erytg my hay be 
hat” i ° 
At the Tote the war is progressing the same 
General will furnish a model for a necktie that 
will yet be extensively used at the South. 

We guess that, after the next naval 
battle nese Fort Wright, the rebel Sotille will 
float “ illy. 





he said: “We acknow weakness 
our faith when we ask for r repentance.” 

THERE. are no salt-sellers in the South 
now. There ia, in fact mo salt! 








NEW ORLEANS WON BACK. 


BY KOBERY LOWELL. 
Gop made three youths to walk unscathed 
In the furnace seven times hot; 
And when smoky flames our squadron bathed, 
Amid horrors of shell and shot, 
Then, too, it was God that brought them through 
That death-crowded thoroughfare ; 
So now, at six bells. the church pennons flew, 
And the crews went ail to prayer. 
Thank God! Thank God! our men won the fight, 
Against forts and fleet amd flame ; 
Thank God! they have viven our flag its right 
In afown that brought it shame, 
Oh, up in the morning, up in the morning 
Up in the morning carly : 
Our flag hung there, in the fresh still air, 
With smoke floating soft aud curly. 


Ten days for the de Pp ships at the bar; 

Six days for the mortar ficet, 

That battered the «reat forts fom alar; 

And then to that deadly street! 

A flash! Our strong ships snapped the loom, 

To the fire-vafta and the forts, 

To crush and crash, and flash and zloom, 

And iron beaks fumbling their ports, 

From the dark came the raft in tame aud smoke; 

In the dark came the fron beak 

But our sailors’ hi arts were stouter than oak, 

And the false foe’s iron weak 
Ob, up in the merning, ap in the morning 
Up in the morning early! 
iiefore they kuew they had buret safe through, 
And left the forts grim ad burly. 


Though it be brute’s work, not man’s, to tear 
Live limbs like shivered wood ; 
Yet to dare, and to stand, and to take death for share 
Are a8 much as the ange!s could. 
Our men towed the blazing rafts ashore; 
They battered the great rams down; 
Scaree a weck floated where was a fleet before, 
When our ships came up to the town, 
There were miles of batterica yet to be dared, 
But they quenghed these all, ca in play; 
Then, with théir yards squared, their guns mouths bared, 
They held the great town at bay. 
Oh, up in the morning, up in the morning, 
Up in the morning early! 
Our stout shipa came through shell, shot and flame, 
But the town will not always be surly ; 





For this Crescent City takes to its breast 

The Father of Water’s tide ; 

Aud here shall the wealth of our world in the West 

Meet wealth of the world beside; 

Here the date-palm and the olive find 

A near and equal sun; 

And a hundred broad, deep rivers wind 

‘To the summer-sen in one; 

Here the Vall steals all old Winter’s icc, 

And the Spring steals all his snow ; 

While he but smiles at their artifice, 

And like his own nature go. 
Oh, up in the morning, up in the morning, 
Up in the morning carly ! 
May that flag float here till the carth’s last year, 
With the lake mists, fair and pearly. 


——E 


The Prodigal Son. 





CHAPTER XIL—A GALLDRY OF PICTURES. 

In this country the infant mind at an carly stage of its develop- 
ment is made acquainted with two important propositions: one 
being that ‘dleness is the root of all evil; the other that the English 
are naturally an industrious people. ‘These are impressed upon the 
youthful student by that system of iteration which seems to be the 
great secret of education. He dovily writes the one in hi copy 
book, and reads the other from his Guy’s Geography, until he is 
generally supposed to be impreenated with them, and as a result to 
believe in both most fully and potently. It should be rather said 
however, not so much that he accepts as that he does not refuss 
these axioms, or at most that he receives them with that intellectual! 
lethargy and languid unquegtioning, that suspension of mental 
activity which forms a large part of faith and conviction, or what 
passes for such, all over the world. For it appears to be held that 
men have a vital belief, and they are so aedited, provided they have 
not already debited themsclves with a lively proclaimed Pyrrhonism, 

A consequence of this state of things is that there are no recog- 
nized drones in Great Britain’s hive. Though all are not equally 
industrious, all affect to be equally husy, and so the respectability ef 
the thing is apparently well maintained. If you are determined to 
be lazy, you must be so behindascreen. Be idle if you will, only 
don’t profess idlen¢ The nation does not object to compromise 
the matter. Indeed, as a rule the popular notion of virtue in general 
is that it is a fair subject for compromise. Like legal gin, virtue i 
not required by society to be above, while there is no limitation as 
to how much: it may be under, a certain proof, A little adulteration 
is rather desirable; in its integrity the article might almost be re 
commended by a shopkeeper as “ well adapted for mixing purposes. 
Few take it “neat;” it so unfits them for the business of life; and 
some are satisfied with a very considerable dilution. He idle, but 
have an excuse. Lat your dinners and éall yourself a barrister, or 
enter the army for some two months, or engage « studio and pre- 
tend you follow the fine arts; or, if you live in the country, become 
a J.P., and maintain your respectability by twice a year damning a 
peasant us a poacher. Wear a mask; you need not mind how thin 
it is; hide your head in the sand like the ostrich, and the world, 
more obliging than the bird’s foes, will coneede that your whole body 
is admirably concealed. Shams are now and then abused, but they 
ure dearly loved for all that; and they are indispensable to civiliza 
tion. Look at « prince aifeeting to be a bricklayer, and laying 
first stone; how he messes about with the silver trowel, and how thy 
public applauds him—how it glories in the scene! Certainly sham: 
ure great institutions! Are all great institutions shams ? 


” 


But it is not only in the higher circles that people pretend to be | 


busy as an excuse for doing nothing. Royalty plays at soldiering 
and sailoring; our nobility follow the pursuit of legislation—thei 
are certainly some very unbusiness-like senators; gentlemen of 
fortune bob their heads tor onc day in the law courts, and are bw 

thened With a wig box and the, title of barrister fer the remainder of 
their natural lives (what would some of these do—how anyry they 
would be—supposing anybody were to send them a brief !)—very supe- 
rior creatures have entered the army for the cxpress purpose of re- 
tiring from it; there have been even clergymen who don’t preach, 
and can’t cure souls; perhaps doctors who heal for love and not for 
fees. Anditis the same through all the strata of society. The ana- 
logy fits to every rundle of the ladder, There are plenty of persons, 
for instance, who keep shops by way of becomingly doing nothing. 
1 have heard of crossing-sweepe rs whose avocation was a mere 
sretence—men of fortune, they held the broom from no regard for 
Latteenen 5 simply because it behoved them to assume the semblance 
of industry; because they had heard the statements that idleness 
was the root of all evil, and that the English were an industrious 
people, and knew that as citizens they must act accordingly. 

It cannot be supposed that all the shops in London are remunera- 
tive. Of course not. Many of them are tradesmen’s follics in dis- 
guise, excuses for idleness; sometimes even expensive hobbies. As 
he cannot do. nothing as a non-practising advocate or parson, or a 
retired soldier, the shopkeeper with a taste for idleness does nothing 
as a shopkeeper. lam about to introduce the reader to a shop and 
shopkeeper of this kind. 

Soho Square had not been wholly handed over to trade, and many 
neighboring streets had been only-partially disfigured by shops. But 
the neighborhood was steadily ou the decline. Private houses were 
emptying—were in decided decadence. As a symbol of fall there 


ver fixed between the parlor windows, in- 
| scribed with trade announcements: it was as though the house: 
| had been marked ont for destruction. By-and-bye parlor windows 
| were abolished; the front was taken off the lower part of the house; 
| 
| 


e here and there tablets a 


for a day or two it remained like that—a ghastly object with an open 
wound ; then came the inevitable, unmistakable shop window. 
Gentility was gone for ever: Commerce reigned in its stead. 
On a door of one of the lrouses in Freer street, on the right hand 
side going frem Soho Square, was the name of “J. Phillimore.”’ No 
mention of a trade followed this name, nor had the ground floor 
heen blended into a shop front. Yct it was evident that 
sind of business was supposed to be carried on in the house; 
j decidedly some such impression was intended to be conteyed. For 
/ in one of the windows was a very black oi! painting, of small size 
{ and withont « frarne, that looked os though it had been steeped in 
treacle, In the other window stood a carved frame, black with age, 
jut without» picture; and it was not large enough for the picture in 


windews 


some ' 


he window first mentioned. There was a backgrownd of green baize 
What trade was carried on by Mr. Phillimore ? 
'f you had asked his neighbors they would have informed you that 
{ Mr. Phillimore was a pieture dealer, and they would have consi- 
j; dered that such an answer afforded you ample instruction on the 
| subject 

| 


» the © propertic se 


ft hardly did that. My. Phillimore kept u shop for the expres 


pese of doing nothing in it, He had not dealt in pictures for 
| very ny years; he never intended to deal in pictures again. He 





we more coutemploted seWine the pieture and the frame in his win 

lising his suppositious trade, than a goid-beater reckons 
pon an oiler to purchase the gilded arm and haminer projecting 

| from his first floor, There were one or two more pictures in the 

| ‘ront room, which was not fitted up in the least like a shop; these 
Iso were rather treacly in hue, and quite French polished in sur- 
ace, but were no more for sale than the ordinary fittings of the 
varior of a private family. Mr. Phillimore lived on the premises. 

| tle was rich enough to retire from business, perhaps, but not rich 

i 

} 

| 

} 

| 

! 

| 

t 


; Owes, yinh 


enough to retire from his shop. So he resided in Freer street, doing 
nothing but in compliance with social requirements previously al 
luded ty: affecting to be a tradesman—pretending to deal in pic- 
ture . 
t d flock paper, 
intique chairs, and a iirror sct in carved oak 
Phe reom at the back was its counterpart, only 
smailer. Mr. Phillimore occupied the back room as a 
natter of preference. It was less cheerful thanthe other. Itlooked 
water-butt and had a fine prospect of slated roofs and out- 
uildings and kitchen chimneys, But perhaps he had never been 
ible to divest himself altogether of the notion that the front room 
was after all, strictly speaking, a shop; while no such impeachment 
wedin any way attach to the back parlor. And he hecame the 
rooin, did Mr. Phillimore; for he too was comfort:ble-looking—a 
prosperous man, leading a cosy, methodical, enjoyable life ; a bache- 
ir, Without the slightest intention of ever changing his condition. 
A bald-headed man, with yet a half-chaplet of rather long gray 
hair, and sometiines a jaunty velvet cap to hide his baldness, for he 
considered and cultivated his appearance. Round rosy features, a 
twinkling black eye, dark eyebrows, a portly figure, carefully 
dressed. He always wore black, a complete suit, with a dress coat, 
a stiff, white neckerchief, a friiled shirt adorned with a large brooch. 
A inan came regularly to shave him early in the morning, after 
which he breakfasted in a supcrb brocaded dressing-cown; then he 
read the paper scrupulously; at midday he assumed the whitest 
cravat, and thrust his neat feet into the brightest boots that could 


it was a comfortable room, with a turkey carpet, a ré 
andelicr 
ver the fireplace, 


liat it was 


bronze el 


nton 


be seen for miles round. Te was then dressed for the day. He 
took most delicions snuff from a grand gold box; he smoked ocea- 
ioially ve fragrant tobaeco feom a gorgeous pipe, silver mounted 





md with « china bowl, xquisitely painted. He had in his cellar 
icest port wine (in pints) that ever was tasted. Mr, 


back 


j some of the nic 
| Vhillimore led altogether a very snug, sybaritic life in the 
} partor behind his counterfeit shop. 

He was walking up and down the front room in a reflective sort of 
vay, to the music of his massive watch key and seals rattling before 
him, and the money jingling in his pockets. He hummed an air of 
an operatic character now and then for his own amusement. He 
had a prosperous abandon about him altogether that was indeed 
charming. 

A knock at the street door. 

Mr. Phillimore peeped furtively over the green baize sereen, the 
mackground of the picture in the window. 

“| thoueht as much,” he said. And he went out into the pas- 
sage. Neyer mind, Sally,” he cried, over the kitchen stair; “ Vil 
oper the door.” 

* Good morning, sir,” he said, in a frank, cordial way, to a gentle- 
| tian who stood on the docrstep. “ Pray walk in. He's not come home 
| yet, but [ expeet him every minute. Step in,’ and Mr. Phillimore 
| led the way into his front room. ‘The gentleman, tall, handsome, 
with a pleasant smile, evidently mmnused, followed him. 

** Do you know, sir,” Mr, Phillimore began. “ Do you know, sir 
—Mr.—Maitin, L think ?” 

*©Yos, Martin.” 

** Do you know, 
rence ?” 

“Indeed,” 


“ Ye « 





Mr. Mertin, that you are singularly like a Law- 


said Mr. M tin, with a puzzled expression. 

lve seen a great many of Sir Thomas’s heads that were 
very much less in his own manner, and very much les; worthy of him 
than yours i Quite the Lawrence eye—bright and piercing, and 
the Lawrence lips, beautifully drawn, with a dimple at each end of 
them. Yes, you're undoubtedly a very fine example of Sir Thomas, 
in very nice preservation, My remarks astonish you, perhaps 2?” 

* Well; they strike me as a little unusual.” 

“But they're net rude, believe me, and they are distinetly true— 
they have that merit. You sce, inthe course of « career of some 
length as a pieture-dealer, o great number of works have passed 
through my hands; in faet, 1 think T have almost scen as many 
painted semolances of fellow-creatures as I’ve seen real human beings, 
and [ cannot resist elassifying them. My trade instinct gets the 
hetter of me, and J refer them all to their proper schools. Tor my- 
self, now’—and Mr. Phillimere inspeeted his plemp face in the 
glass over the tireplac:—** L am Dutch, decidedly—guite in the Flem- 
ish manner. T might be a Von ‘Tilberg, or an Ostade, or a Brauwer. 
Portrait of a Burgomaster. I should leek very well like thet ina 
catalogue; a little change of dress, a velvet cloak with a fur collar, a 
gold chain or so, and I should be perfect. And Sally! You've scen 
our servant Sally here. Well, old Sally is a perfeer Rembrandt—a 
examp e—she ought never to be touched, much less cleaned; 
dusting now and then with a silk handkerchief, that 
‘They've taken to spoiling her up-stair 
under the notion of smartening her up. They mean well, but it’s a 
great mistake, She's worth any money us she is. She's got the 
right snuffy sort of shadow under her nose, and all her wrinkles are 
in the most superb dpasio you ever set eyes on. And our friend up- 

tairs, mind you, is a very respectable Velasquez, very respectable 
indeed, fit for any gallery, or,” and Mr, Phillimore mused a little, 
‘*he might almost be Zurburan. ‘With a perticular kind of glazing, 
he'd even be taken for a Spagnoletto, and Ly ao means a bad speci- 
men of the master.” 

** And the lady?” 

“Ah! the lady’s charming; Raphaelesque, isn’t she ? beautiful, 1 
call her. If she's not « genuine Raphael—there are very few genuine 
Raphaels—she’s a tine production of the school of Raphacl. She’s 
the lovely brow and liquid gray eyes, with the beautiful high light in 
hem. Not raw paint, mind; bat the most tender demi-tint—exqui- 
site! She was too much for me—quite too much for me. I gave in 
You see, you don't often have a real Raphael—even an ap- 
preach to one—knocking at your street door, WhatcouldIdo? My 
lodgers had all beew single men before. I thoucht I preferred 
single men. I thought my Rembrandt inthe kitchen preferred 
single men: but when she wanted to take the apartments, what 
could I do but let them to her? I never thought to have had 
so splendid « specimen of the Italian school so near me. And 
that’s two years ago—and she’s as good as ever, the color hasn’t 
down a bit. That’s the thing with the old masters—they’re 





delicion 
just a littl 
would be quite sufficient. 





at once, 


gone 
e . . . 

so sound—no mistake about them—last beautiful for ever! Atmost 
improve with keeping, like good wine. You wouldn’t care to 


take port before your dinner, or I think I could give you a nice 
glass. None of your tawny, dry, thin stuff, but old, with a grand 


vody and a heavenly bouquet. That’s the port wine I like. We 
‘nust have a bottle together some day, I know you’il like it. You 
don’t get such wine us thit every day. No one does. Yes,” and 


Mr. Phillimore resumed the thread of his discourse, “I yeel with 
these people in my house that my collection is almost uniqué. 1 
don’t really know where i: could possibly be matched. And then, 
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last year, they had « friend to stop with them, a friend from the 
country, a young lady—” 

** A sister 2” 

‘A sister of Raphael’s Madonna, I believe she was, Madge they 
ealled her. Exeeedingly charming. I had great difficulty in classing 
her. Sometimes I though she was a Lancret, and there were mo- 
ments when I even regarded her as a Greuze. The woman is very 
heantiful who carries into womanhood the beauty of infancy. You 
see that often in Greuze, though he often spoils it with his French- 
ness; he will sometimes make his child-woman conscious—a euel 
mistake, She was very delightful was the sister of Raphaol’s Ma- 
donna.” 

Mr. Martin howed his acquiescence. He was amused and yct 
puzzied with the picture-dealer. He found it difficult to conceive 
that it was oily for this he had been drawn into the ground-floor 
roon:, But he entered thoroughly into the spirit of his new friend's 
humor. 

* And the baby ?” he asked, with a smile. 

‘Well, the baby.” And Mr. Phillimore paused as though the baby 
were a very serious subject indeed. ‘ Who'd have thought of a baby 
being born in this house! I wonder the authorities didn’t refuse to 
register the birth. By Jove! they’d have been almost justified ; upon 
. prima facie view the thing might well seemimpossibie. But when 
you once break through a rule, when you once give up a sworn ce- 
termination to have only single men lodgers, you must be prepared 
to take the consequences, even though they should assume the form 
of babies! And do you know a baby isn’t, after all, so black as it's 

\inted; the idea is, after all, frequently worse than the actuality. 
{ am a bachelor—i intend to remain so—there’s no fear of my alter- 
ing my mind in that respeet—don’t mistake me. I have brought 
myself up in the bachelor creed that a baby was a bore, a nnisanec, 
a horror; and that its cries were distressing, agonising, maddening. 
There’s been exagreration in the matter. 1 don’t mind the baby up- 
stairs, bless you! not a bit. I don’t like it’s crying, I confess; but I 
don’t mind it. It’s nothing to what I thought it would be ; and then 
its chuckle and crowing are certainly pleasant. I don’tthink infancy 
has ever had eredit sufficient given to it in those respects. To think 
of the Rembrandt down stairs taking to the baby as she has! It’s 
wondertul. . Somehow women seem to me to get intoxicated with 


habiex, just as if they were so much grog. t 





They pretend they don’t 
care for them at first, and would rather not, and then they begin to 
; and, finally, go regularly mud about them. You should hear 
my Rembrandt taiking nonsense to the baby for hours togethe r, und 
dancing it about, and rocking it till she must be tired to death; but 
she’d rather go on till she dropped, than give way to anybody clse, 
bless you! It’s extraordinary what an influence a baby has in a 
house; rules it, quite. Why, do you know, that one day when the 
baby was ill, or they thought it was (I think, myself, that babies 
often pretend to be ill just to assert themselves and test their 
authority), well, they thought the child had a croop-cough, or some- 
thing of that sort; and I could not get Sally to clean my boots: no, 
not for any money, I couldn’t, She was too busy with the baby; anc 
what’s more, I submitted to it. I did, upon my word. I wore doit 
boots all that day, for the first time in my life.” , 

“Ah! Mr. Phillimore, you ought to have been a married man, and 
« father,” said Mr. Martin, laughing. 

“Do you think so ?” and the picture-dealer mused over the obser- 
vation. ‘‘ Somehow it never occurred to me to be so.” 

‘But the baby considered as a work of art—” 

“Flemish, at present. Oh! very Flemish. Between you and 
me” (Mr, Phillimore lowered his voice), “it isn't very pretty Just 
vow; thongh I wouldn’t for the world hint such a thing, up-stairs. 
It isn’t nice in point of color; the flesh tones are particularly hot and 
overdone; it’s wanting in expression, toc, and repose; and Tin net 
tall sure that it’s quite the right thing in point of drawing. Dut 
i's not to be looked upon as a finished work at present, it’s a mere 
sketeh; and it’s in very vood hands, and I’ve no doubt they’ll make 
something of it. Perhaps a Fiamingo medelled for Rubens; cr, 
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it should ultimately develop into a Study of a Child by Sir Joshua! 
« companion to Infancy—say—what a prize it would be, what a givii- 


ous thing! God bless me! only to think of it!’ and the dealer grew 
so warm with his enthusiasm that he had to rub his bald head with 
a Jarge red ana green silk handkerchief, quite lavorious'y. 

“T thought the baby very pretty; but, perhaps, thit was because L 
was gedfather,” remarked Mr. Martin. - 

“Well, I’m bound to say it looks remerkably well from certain 
points of view. Very much depends upon the pose. But in a par- 
ticular pose everybody’s good-looking almost. Sometimes the baby 
is a very nice object indeed. Only the other day, 1 was going up- 
stairs, past the front drawing-room; it was partiy open, I cou dn't 
help peeping in, just a very little. I was not noticed, end my curi- 
osity harmed no one. But, near the fireplace, there was onv of the 
loveliest compositions I think I ever beheld. It wonid have f.tched 
any money ata sale. A perfect riposa. ‘The father, in sh: dow, was 
by no means a bad St. Joseph, while the Madonna and child were of 
course delicious, worthy of the best days of Italian ait. Ll uever felt 
¢o proud of my ledgers before.” 

‘there was a knock at the door, 

“'That’s St. Joseph,” saidthe dealer. “Iknowhis knock. Don’t 
go away. The Rembrandt will open the door. Dear me, how I’ve 
been wasting time! I had something | porticularly desired to say 
to you, but here have I begn carried away by my focli-h fancies about 
the Fine Arts and my old picture-dealing habits. Dut look here. 
lLow shall I begin ? ti 





Bless my soul how stupid I am! 

He walked up and down the room hurriedly, with an evidently em- 
barrassed air. ‘hen he stopped suddenly. 

“They tell me,” he said, with some solemnity, “that St. Joserh 
on the first floor is what’s called an authoi—a wriler—a literary gcn- 
tleman. Is that so?” 

“Yes. Mr. Wilford is the author of one or two books of some 
fame.” 

“Ts he indeed, now? Well, so I was informed, Dear me! to 
think ef that.” Then, after a pause, he asked abruptly, “Is he 
poor -~ 

** Poor?” 

“'Thcre--there. You're astonished, you're ofiended. I’ve sa'd 
what I oughtn’t to; and it’s ail no business of inine, and so cn, and 
s0 on. But my motive is not impertinent—it’s all right and proper. 
{ do assure you it is,” 

“Doesn't he pay his rent ?” asked Mr. Martin, laughing. 

Yes, yes, he pays his rent—regular—to the day. I’ve not a word 
of complaint to make on that or any other score. I may be doing 
wrong, thovgh I don’t mean it. I’m only a tradesman, and I dnt 
know much out of my own line of business, perhap-, if you come to 
press me on that point. But I once knew a writer—a literary man 
if you prefer it—who wasn’t rich, not by any means, who on the 
contrary, if I may say so, was denced poor—uncommon, infernally. 
He lived in a garret not far from here, and was a good deal in d: bt, 
and wasn’t often flush of money, and didn’t dress very well—and in 
fact was about as shabby a looking beggar as you ever set cyes on, 
and wasn't over clean, and not often sober—I never knew a fellow 
take so kindly to gin as he did, Well, they found him ene day al- 
most starving in his back attic, and I and some others he'ped to put 
him on his legs again; and you don’t know how comfortable it nade 
me feel doing that, for he was a clever fellow, no doubt of it—he 
wrote all the poetry for the big blacking establishment in the Strand, 
and I have heard say that he sometimes did verses for Catnach! A 
wonderfully clever fellow, and very good company when he was 
sober. In fact, I may say, while 1 am on the subject, that 1 know 
him now, and that he comes to see me now and then, just to say how 
d’ye do, and borrow half a crown or so, and sec if there is anything 
to drink anywhere about the premises. His name is Loafe, one o 
the Loafes of Cow Cross, I believe. However, that’s neither here 
nor there. What I want to comme to is this, 1 heard that my lodger, 
St. Joseph, was u writer, and then the thought came to me whether. 
for all his punctuality about his rent—for he is deuced proud, I know 
that—whether, for all that, he mightn’t be poor—not so bad as the 
other chap I was telling yon about—Loafe—but still poor, hard up, 
you know, sometimes. And I wanted to say that if he’d rather wait 
as to paying his rent, or if he’d rather not pay it at all, or if he’d lke 
me ever to lend him some money, or—by George—if he'd like me to 
give it him, he should have it, as much as he liked, as long as he 
liked, or for ever, if he chose.” 

“Iam sure, Mr. Philiimore, this is most kind—really generous, 
but ; 

“Now don’t be in a hurry. Though I live here I’m well off—as 
well off as many tradesmen that have left their shops for good and 
all, and gone to villas at Brixton. My wants are not many, and in 
fact I don’t spend my income. A nice class of port—not every day, 
mind you, or I shouldn't value it so much—first-rate washing for my 
neckties, and the best blacking for my boots. Those are my only e«- 
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travagances; all the rest are simply necessaries, and cost a mere 
trifle. I go half price to the play now and then, but what’s that? If 
my lodgers want help, or anything that money can buy, they shal 
have it—by Jove they sha!l—or my name isn’t Isaac Phillimore.” 

“ But, my dear sir, they want nothing. Mr, Wilford is a steadily 
rising man; he’s doing well—very well indeed. I should say he was 
making money fast. Authors are not what they were. Authors are 
not ali like—like the gentleman—Mr. Loafe, I think you said—your 
f.iend, who composed the blacking acrostics in the back attic. Now- 
a-days literary gentlemen eat and drink of the best—in mo¢eration 
—and ride in carrieges, and don't wear shabby clothes, nor write 
verses for Catnach—4t least not ali of us. For I must tell you, 
Mr. Phillimore—I, also, 2m an author.” 

“You an author? You, Mr. Martin? A superb Sir Thomas 
Lawrence! Can such things be? Say no more, I am convinced. 
Authors are changed indeed. An author a Sir Thomas Lawrence! 
1 pictured him a tatterdemalion by Callot! Pray forgive me. And 
not a word to St. Joseph—I wouldn’t offend him for the world. And 
i’s all erisen from my love for my lodgers. I won’t detain you a 
moment longer. J dare say the dinner up-stairs is waiting for you.” 

The Sir ‘Thomas Lawrence, his smile stretching to a hearty laugh, 
made his way to the drawing-room. 

He was heartily greeted by Mr. Phillimore’s lodgers. 

‘Hullo! here’s George at last. We thought, you’d fergotten us. 
How are you?” cried Wilford. 

: Ilow are you, Wili—how do you do, Mrs, Wilford ?”—how’s 
paby ¢ 

“Now, Vi, let’s have dinner. 
know I am.” 

Wilford Hadfield and his wife were residing on Mr. Phillimore’s 
first floor. They were called Mr. and Mrs. Wilford. 

“What a mistake,” quoth the picture-dealer. ‘‘ What injustice 
I've done the riposa. I feel the Raphael would be very angry if she 
knew, and the Velasquez would turn to a Spagnoletto in expression. 
{ should like to be of use to them. ‘They’re acharming group. But 
I’ve made a wrong start. I think I must put on another cravat, my 
emotion has crumpled this; and perhaps have just a glass or two 
of the port, to steady my nerves; pe: haps go half price to the play, 
to amuse myself, for there'll be a tremendous reaction after all.this 
excitement!” 


I think Martin’s hungry, and I 





CHAPTER XIl.—MR,. PHILLIMORE’S FIRST FLOOR. 


NEARLY two years have passed since Mr. Fuller’s daughter Violet 
left Grilling Abbots church the wife of Wilford Hadfield. Time has 
very little changed her. If possible, her bexuty has been enhanced 
by her new position. A wife and a mother, she now possesses 
claims for admiration even more remarkable than those of pretty 
Miss Fuller of Griiling Abbots. And Mr. Phillimore’s judgment 
was perfectly correct, and one to which it is believed the reader 
would give unqualified assent, provided the same opportunities for 
arriving at an opinion were available—the young mother bending 
over her baby son formed a very charming composition indeed, in 
every way Raphaelesque and beautiful. Wilford, the St. Joseph of 
the geoup according to the picture-dealer, is still,pale and gaunt- 
looking, but his dejected manner has gone; the gray has made no 
further advance in his locks and beard; his eyes are brighter; he 
may be said, altogether, to look younger than when, two years back, 
he was recovering slowly from his nervous illness. He 1s aleit, ac- 
tive, industrious, for his life has now color, and object, and worth. 
He is a hard-working man of letters, who has achieved respectable 
litcrary fime; he toils earnestly for the supp: rt of his wife and 
child, for he has been true to his old resolutions. He has declined 
all aid from his brother, or te receive any share in the Hadfield pro- 
perty. He has permitted to be carried out in their strict integ- 
rity the terms of his father’s will. Still the brothers are good friends, 
and correspond occasionally, But the letter-writing is conducted as 
a rule with greater punctuality by the ladies of the two families. To 
Violet, Gertrude addresses very lane nairatives concerning hey chil- 
dren, the doings at the Grange, and the latest Grilling Abbots news ; 
while Violet returns equally interesting dispatches, written closely 
on several sheets of note paper—and the writing crossed as only 
women cross writing—containing full particulars of her little boy, 
especially in regard to the color of his eyes and hair, with certa.n 
digressions as to teething and guns, and other infant distresses, and 
information also as to Wilford’s health and deings, and literary pro- 

ress. 

° stephen has been once or twice in town, when he has visited his 
brother and sister-in-law residing on Mr. Phillimore’s first floor, and 
been cordially received. Wilford, in spite of much fervid invitation 
and solicitation, has steadily refused to revisit the Grange—at all 
events, for the present, for so he has qualificd his refusals, whether 
with any idea of availing himself of that qualification must remain a 
secret known only to himself. So it may be noted that Violet and 
Geitrude have, between themselves, two or three little grievances, 
upon which they occasionally harp and comment and interchange 
opinions in their correspondence. Amongst these subjects of regret 
and complaint should be stated Wilford’s steady renunciation of the 
name of Hadfield (his first book—a collection of essays, very fairly 
successful—was published under the name of George Wilford, by 
which, indeed, he is genera'ly known to the world); und further in 
his declining to return for ever so little to Grilling Abbots, in his 
hesitation to be acknowledged as the uncle of his bruther’s chilcren, 
and worse than all in the slight offered to Gertrude’s last baby by his 
refusal to stand as spensor, or to give his name to the child. (N. B. 
—This is the second baby since the one referred to in Violet’s letter, 
set out in a former chapter, and about which a similar cause of 
offence had arisen. Gertrude had been pessistent in her endeavors 
to draw her brother-in-law as closely as possible to the family at the 
Grange; it says much for her and her eftorts in this respect that she 
had even forgiven these uncomplimentary proceedings in regard to 
her offspring.) : 

George Martin, of Plowden Buildings, frequently visited Mr. 
Phillimore’s first-floor lodgers. In the first place, he had been known 
as an old friend of Wilford’s in days gone by; he was now his literary 
ally, they had been col/aborateurs on various employments, they had 
many sympathies, entertained many opinions in common, and were 
greatly attached te each other. But their pursuits were rather ap- 
proximate than identical. Martin’s literary achievements were 
mostly of a critical nature—he was allied as a reviewer to more than 
one journal of importance. Wi!ford had of late ventured more into 
the realms of imaginative literatu:e; he began to be recognized as a 
writer of fiction, and he had a novel of full length cn the eve of pub- 
licaticn. 

Violet had at once perceived that Martin was in every way worthy 
of being her busband’s fiiend, and always welcomed him with plea 
sure to their home. George Martin not slowly won the appreciation 
of Mrs. Wilfird. His regard for her husband would have been al- 
most sufficient reeommendation, but it must be added to this that 
Martin was, in the language of the picture-dew'er, ‘‘a very fine 
specimen of Sir ‘Thomas Lawrence”—that is to svy, a man of refined 
and agreeab!e mien, handsome, intellectual, and with singularly at- 
tractive manners. And this—to Mr. Phillimore’s amazement—not- 
withstanding that he gained his living by literary occupation. 

George Martin was therefore often a guest at the table of the 
Wilfords. No very specigl arrangements were made on his account. 
The dinner was always sufficient yet simpic. He was not converted 
into an excuse for unusual stateliness or pretentious discomfort. 
He was paid the compliment of being supposed willing to be con- 
tented with the ordinary habits of the family. Violet was too good 
a housewife ever to provide ill-conditioned meals. Dinner parties 
were not given by the Wilfords; nevertheless George Martin was 
always sure of good checr and a pleasant evening, when invited to 
the first floor in Freer street. The dining together of three people 
who are intimate fricnds is really a very pleasant thing. 

The Reimnbrandt rendered ineflici-nt service at the Tiener-table— 
but three diners can genera'ly manage with very little attendance. 
‘Lhe cloth removed, a bottle was produced which, if it did not reach 
the choiceness ¢f quality of Mr. Phillimore’s port (in pints), was 
nevertheless pronounecd, by all interested, to be of a highly credita- 
ble vintage. : 

Gecrge Martin took great p'easure in these little dinners in Freer 
street. A hard-working Temple bachelor, he seldom *‘ went into so- 
ciety,”’ as the phrase is. He could not often devote time sufficient 
to such a proceeding, and gradually he had confined himself more 
and more to the retirement of hjs rooms, content to lead a life, quiet 
if sombre, which permitted to him the full enjoyment of his literary 
tastes, and made no calls upon his leisure for the accomplishment of 
inconvenient etiquette. For society is exacting. You are required 
incessantly to render homage and swear fealty, and acknowledge 


your vassalage, or you are accounted contumacious and unworthy, 
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| end your privi'eges are denied to you. Your time avd your smiles 
and your best mots; your white neckcloth, varnished boots, and 
| gloves of exquisite fabric, must always be ready, producible at the 
very shortest notice; hesitate, and like a martinct officer, seciety 
peunces be ace yeu, and dismisses you from her ranks. It was nct 
from the churlishness which often chains men to dull, dism=] lives 
in obscure dwe!lings and by-paths of the world, that George Martin 
shiunk from social intercourse with his contemporaries. He was in 
€very way fitted tu shine where culture and cleverness and polished 
manners were esteemed. And he would probably have liked to have 
earne | distinction in this way; but somehow he had tuned his life 
into different channels. Indolence and industry had combined to 
effect this. He could not sufficiently app!y himself to the wooing of 
socicty’s smiles and carcsses; he followed with too great an avidity 
contrary pursuits. But in the society of his friends in Frecr street 
he found ecnsiderations for his tastes in both directions. There was 
an (legance and refinement and repose about Vielct it would have 
becn hard anywhere to match. He felt that to earn her regard was 
a fair exercise of all his powers of pleasing. While her husband 
was his valued fellow-woikman, whose presence was a warrant for 
his adherence to professional considerations. 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Martin, that Wilford is looking very much 
too pale and thin:” Violet asked. 

“This is Violet’s constant crotchet, you must know, Martin. I 
believe we are all said to be slightly insane on certain topics. ‘This 
is Violet’s weak point- my state of health, my paleness and thin- 
ness. I really ought to be a skeleton by this time, considering the 
shocking way in which I’ve been going on, or going off, I should 
rather say, during the last two years, according to Vi’s account.” 

“Yes, you always try to laugh off the question,” said Violet; 
“but I shall still ask Mr. Martin to give me his opinion.” 

‘ _ say Martin; do I look very pale and thin?” asked Wil- 
ord. 

“Yes, I think youdo. I’ve been thinking so for some time past,” 
answered his friend. 

‘I was sure Mr. Martin would agree with me,” exclaimed Violet. 

“Yes, Vi; but it’s only to agree with you that he says so.” 

“No; my opinion is perfectiy unprejudiced. You ought really to 
take a holiday. I am sure you have earned one; you have been 
working very feed indeed of late.” 

“No holiday for me just at present. I must see my book safely 
through the press first; then we can, perhaps, begin to think about 
holiday-making. Do you know, Martin, it’s :ather cruel, and tiring, 
and desponding work, correcting one’s proofs. ‘They come dropping 
in, day after day, a sheet atatime. One gets to have at last such a 
minced notion of one’s book—at least so I find it. I grow so giddy 
over the fragments I can’t put them together at last, and fail to have 
any idea as to what the thing is really like and worth as a whole.” 

“I see you've been torturing yourself dieadfully. You really 
ought to have a change, or you'll get much worse if you've taken to 
thinking in this-way. Let me prescribe for you,” said Martin. ‘Go 
to Paris for a week.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Martin,” said Violet, gaily, “that is precisely 
my advice. He needs change very much, and I am sure a week at 
Paris would be a great benefit to him.” 

‘No, no,” said her husband, rather seriously, ‘that would never 
do; besides,” he added, ‘1 hate Paris.” 

“You hate Paris! You heretic!” cried Martin, laughing. “ But 
I forget, every one does not think as 1 do, though that is nota reason 
why I should be wrong, But f am rot an imaginative writer, I don’t 
Weal in fiction—I criticise, I don’t create; and it secms to me there 
arc only two places worth living in—Lendon and Paris, I would 
divide my time equally between them if I could; but I um obliged to 
remain in London the greater part of the year. When | do geta 
holiday, I go to Paris: the holiday over, I return to London.” 

‘ i do not care, then, for the country, nor the seaside ?”” Violet 
asKed, 

‘1 prefer people to places. I would sooner have crowds of faces 
round me than be alone in the midst of magnificent scenery. A 
mountsin is very superb, but can one look at it honestly more thon 
five minutes? Is it not exhausted and done with at the end of that 
time, especially if one is neither a poct nor a painter? And the sea 
is very grand, «nd I enjoy it immensely for a quarter of an hour; | 
watch it bend down and turn summersaults and tumble into foam; 
I watch the repetition of this feat again and again, till at last I think 
I know all about it. I begin to yawn alittle, I grow decidedly weary ; 
I think I know all the sea can do; disrespectfully I throw a stone at 
it, and turn from the beach to see about the Pais or the London 
trains. A dreadful confession, is it not, Mrs. Wiiford ?” 

“Yes; and I can only half believe it. But the country—do you 
not find it a great reliet after hard work in town ?” 

“It’s too great a relief. The violent change upsets me. The 
absence of noise, for instance; the awful quiet of the country makes 
me feel scinchow not that there is no noise, but that I am suddenly 
deaf and can’t hear it—not » comfortable sensation. And country 
fare is too good for me, it makes me ill—I miss my metropolitan 
adulterations—and then I so miss the crowd; I want the streets 
and shops and houses, the swarms of men and women.” 

** But the secnery ?” 

“Very wonderful and charming, but it never keeps my attention 
long. I have nothing in common with it, so it seems to me. There 
is a want of human interest in it. Do you care for reading poetry 
that is all landscape and color, flowers, and water, and sky, and 
hasn’t one fellow-creature breathing through it? I confess it tires 
me dreadiully. I am frightfully practical. I have lived so long in 
towns that I have lost my taste, perhaps, for the country, just as 
captives become so accustomed to their prisons that they quit them 
with regret. And there is no real solitude and retirement in the 
country ; where there are so very few people every one becomes as it 
were the public property of the rest. For real isolation and quict, 
London, after all, is the only place.” 

** And especially a top room’in the Temple, London.” 

“Yes. One isthere snug and uncared-for—alone and private— 
and yet only a few steps to reash a struggling crowd, all new faces 
which one will never see again. ‘There is a fine field for contempla- 
tion! There is variety! It is more comfortable to be one of a 
million than one of a dozen. And I don’t like country people over 
much; they are friendly but bumptious, kind but conceited, and they 
hold Little Peddlington to be the garden of the world.” 

“Tam quite shocked at your opinions,” said Violet; ‘ and the 
way in which you talk cf the country and of country people I account 
as a personal affront. I only wish Madge could have heard you.” 

“5 shouldn't have dared to speak so openly had your sister been 
yresent.” 

- Madge would have gone exploding about the room like a firework,” 
said Wilford, laughing. 

“ And you ca!l this assisting me, Mr. Martin, to persuade Wilford 
to go out of town! Thanks for your sid! You are a most danger- 
ous ally—you overpower those you profess to help. I shall leave 
you now to persuade Wilford by yourself. Perhaps you want to 
cnjoy exclusively the credit of bringing him round to my opinion. If 
must go, for I think I hear baby caliing.” 

Vio:et quitted the room. ‘The two friends drew their chairs more 
nearly together. 

“ Jesting apart,” said Martin, ‘I agree with Mrs. Wilford. You 
are really not looking very well, and a little change would do you a 
great deal of good.” 

“You are right,” said Wilford, after a slight pause. ‘I am not 
well, but I would not confess so much to Violet; it would only occa- 
sion her uneasiness and alarm. Let me push forward with my book, 
for that must be attended to now, and I’ll take a holiday—a good 
one—and recruit thoroughly. Yet I hardly know why I should 
be ill.” 

“ You have worked very hard of late. Does your head pain you ?” 

“Attimes. But my sleep is very broken, and I dream terribly 
when I do sleep. am nervous somehow. Small things distract 
me—the sudden opening of a door, a slight noise in the street, any- 
thing happening unexpectedly, sets my heart beating quite painfully. 
I tease myself with all sorts of anxieties about my book and career. 
I have all sorts of presentiments about Violet and my child. I look 
forward to the future with a sort of dread of I know not what. Even 
while I speak of these things I am scized with a nervous trembling 
I am totally unable to control. Have you ever felt like this ?”’ 

“Once or twice. Something like it.” 

** And what have you done ?” ak 

“1 have brought myself to believe thoroughly in the realities of life. 
I have gone by the express train to Paris and dined sumptuously at 
the Trois Fréres. I have left off work and enjoyed myself, and I have 
found my nervous system to recover rapidly under such a course of 
treatment. ‘Try it in your case.” 

“T think that mine But 


ather more serious remedics. 
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something I must do/shortly, for the thing grows upon me. I seem 
to have a diffiew'ty in severing what is fact from what is mere matter 
of fancy and foreboding.” : : 

He stopped for a few minutes, and then asked, in an agitated 
tone . 

“Did \ou ever feel as though you were followed in the street— 
continually followed by some one whom you did not know, could not 
see, go where you would? Tell me, Martin? : a 

“Never. But do you imagine that you haye been so fo!lowed ?” | 

“It seems to me so, and I am not sure that it is sumply an imagi- 
nation.” 

“You think you have been really followed 

“Sometimes I feel quite sure of it.” 

“But the fact ean easily be ascertained.” : 

“ Not so easily. Go where I will I hear fogtsteps behind me; ‘ ‘ru 
when I will to discover who follows me, and I can see no one. May 
one not grow nervous in sueh a case ?” , , 

“Bah! Wilford, the neryousness occasions this fancy—is not 
occasioned by it. I have heard of some literary men being frequently 
followed,” said Martin, laughing, “ but it was for debt. Chat is not 
your case, I know. Besides, the sheriffs-officer is nota phafitom, 
he can be seen and feli—on the shoulder, especially.” 

“Hush! Not a word more of this, Violet returns.” “i : 

A cup of tea, one or two of Violet's f:vorite > ilford’s 
favorites, too—from the Mozart book; the voice of the singer has 
lost nothing of its old exquisite beauty and music, and Gecrge 
Mortin, delighted with the meiody, and though it is yet early, rises 
to depart.” 

** Indetd I must go,” he says, pressing 
‘“‘T have an hour or two’s work to-night that may not be 
What am I say to the printer when he comes to-morrow 
I stay longer now ? Good-ni ht.” 4 

“One moment, Martin. Vil walk part of your way. I’ve hardly 
been out all day.” 

They were in the hall putting on their hats. 

‘A letter, sir,” cried the Rembrandt from the kitchen stairs. 

“ You're so abrupt, Sally, you quite frighten one,” said Wilford. 

; + PS a bill, Wilford; the precursor of the bailiff,” and Martin 
aughed, : 

“It was left by a boy, sir, just at this moment,” Sally stated. 

A gentleman in the front parlor overheard this conversation. It 
seemed that he had not yone half-price to the play. 

‘A boy!” said Mr. Philimore to himself, “ yes, but a very bad 
specimen—not at all a nice head. I saw him, ‘There are faces like 
his in some of Hogaith’s works, especially in the ‘Idle Apprentice 
and the ‘ Progress of Cruelty,’” 

«Take care of the letter till I come back, Sally; or—stay, you may 
be gone to bed—I’ll put it in my pocket.” 

And the two friends went out. They passed down Freer street on 
their way towards the Temple. They had failed to perceive that a 
boy, of small stature, leaning against a lamp-post on the opposite 
side of the way, had watched their departure from Mr. Philimore’s, 
ond was now stcalthily following them, though at some distance. 
boy thin and active, with long, thick, dark, straight hair, cut shorply 
and forming a sort of rectangular blosk at the back of his head. 
Hlis eap was of the kepi pattern in use at certain French schoo!s, but 
there were no pretensions of a military or at least a uniform charac- 
ter sbout the rest of his dress, which was ordinary enough. He had 
a yellow-complexioned brazen face, with a cunning expression, and 
sinall, restless green eyes. For some streets the boy sucec eded in 
following Wilford and George Martin, Suddenly his pregress was 
arrested, a large hand pressed heavily upon his shoulder. He started, 
recollected himself, stooped down, twisted hifnself, and would hove 
escaped, but that the hand moved to his collar and held him with a 
firm grip it was hopeless to strugyle against. 

“‘ Arrétez done, cher enfant!” said a calm but rather grating 


”” 


the hand of Mr. Wilford, 
postponed. 
for copy if 


voice. 
“Youletme go! Youletme go! Youhurt me! What have I 
done ?” whined the boy in English, but with a strong French accent. 


“You follow gentlemen in the street, is it not so, you little fox ? 
I have seen you. You know me 2” 

‘No, I don’t know you—I don’t know you! You let 
me go!” 

“Be quiet, will you,” 
boy’s collar and grasped his over-large ear. 
geur! You know me ?” 

“No,” answered the boy, sulkily. 

“ Regardez donc”’—and the boy felt his ear pulled round so that 
he was compelled to look inta the face of a tall man in a glossy hat, 
with a dainty white neckerchief and gold spectacles. He had jet- 
black eyebrows and short scraps of biack whiskers on his checks. 
He was otherwise scrupulously shaven. His appearance gave one 
rather the idea of a foreigner trying to look like sp Englishman. 

“ You know me now—is it not so?” 

“Tf have seen you before.” 

“I think so, Ah! little thief, would you dare :” 

The boy had stealthily drawn a small knife from his pocket and un- 
clasped it. The action was perceived at once, an iron grip round his 
wrist, perhaps, too, the painful pressure of a hard knuckle upcn the 
back of his hand made him open bis fingers and drop the knife with 
a gasp of pain, 

“Take care what you do,” and his ear was pulled sharply. “FI 
have had my eye upon you for some days—upon you ond your estim- 
able family, and the excellent Mére Pichot. You will gd*straight 
home, if you please, little one. We will have no more following of 
English gentlemen in the streets. You will present to Madame 
Pichot the assurance of my high consideration, Muke to her my 
compliments. Do you understand, my charming boy? and let her 
know that I am on a visit to London.” 

“ What shail L tell her? What name am I to say? 

The gentleman laughed heartily at this, 

“Tell her that Monsieur Chose is staying in town, 
will know who is meant,” 

He changed his tone to one of fierceness. 

* And let her take care—let hertake care; I am not a fool. I will 
not permit everything. ‘The law has been kind to her as yet, but the 
times may change; and you, little one, take you care, worthy child 
of Pére Dominique. Do you wish to follow the steps of your admir- 
able and amiable father? He is well, but he is not happy. He com- 
plains of confinement, and that he cannot see his friends: and he 
will not see them, not for twenty years. Where do you live ?” 

“Over the Bridge Waterloo,” answered the boy, instantly. 

“ Little liar! You are too quick. You are me gy 2 if it was 
not that you are really much older than you look. I know where 
you live; I know where to find you. Go, then, and above all, take 
care! Youare no match for Monsieur Chose—remember that—nor 
is Mere Pichot, neither. Good-night, Monsicur Alexis.” 

lie released the hoy’s ear. The boy stooped as though to avoid a 
partinz blow; but Monsieur Chose had, it seems, no turther offen- 
sive intentions in regard to him. The boy recovered his knife and 
darted off quickly, but in a different direction to that taken by Wil- 
ford and his friend. 

* Little devil!” said Monsieur Chose, dusting his strong white 
fingers as though to dismiss an unpleasant subject. He then lighted 
a cigar, drew his coat closely round him, took off his hat to bid a 
courteous good-night to a passing policeman, and went bis way with 
an elastic step, humming a favorite air from the opera of ‘La Dame 


Blanche.” 
(To be continued.) 


Let me go! 


’ snid the voice, and the hand released the 


* Silence, petit tapa- 


I think she 


— + 





Tur PirrspurG Ficut.—A chaplain of one of the regi- 
ments engaged at Pittsburg Landing writes to the Western Adrocate : 

“On Monday afternoon, when the firing slackened on our riyht, } 
went upon the battle-ground to look after the wounded, many of whom 
had laid there without care during the previous night. Under an oak 
tree I found two wounde | brothers, lying on the leaves, sharing with 
each other the rich legacy of a brother’s love in sucha lonclyhour. At 
the foot of a tree was a man in a sitting posture, with a miniature 
dropped from his havd. Upon his face there was a seeming smile of 
recognition as of some dear one—a wife or a sister, perhaps—now stc- 
reoty ped in the cold and unmoving muscles. By another was a New 
Testament, the gift of his pastor, its leaves stained with the blood of 
the departed soldier. Upon a blank leaf was inscribed, Memento mori. 
Near a little stream was a wounded young man, whom the writer sought 
to remove to a more comfortable place, as the ambulances could not 
carry him off the field that night. ‘ Oh no, sir, 1 thank you,’ he said, 
adding, ‘the ground ie warm under me, have been 80 cold since I 
was wounded.’ Near by I found another young man who, in answer to 
an inquiry as to his hope in Christ, replied: ‘ Oh, yes; and for this 
hope, humble as it is, I would not take worlds, It is my all now.’ 
‘Tuesday morning the wounded were all removed, and the dead buried; 





in one instance 178 of our enemies in one long grave,” 
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SEA LORE. 


Up stole, creeping on the shore, 
Rolling, cresting, o’er and o’er, 

The tide waves, whispering evermore 
To rocks and sauds the ocean lore, 


Lore of many a mile-deep seca, 

Blue, rising, sinking endlessly 

“er depths once mountain, p!inin and tree, 
Now merged and sunk eternally. 


Lore of earthquake, storm and flood, 

‘That swallowed, scorched and bathed in blood; 
Or ’whelmed in boiling depths of mud, 

Hill, forest, beast, bird, flower and bud. 


Lore of diamonds, pearls and gold, 
Wealth of cities vast and old, 

And peoples, over whom has rolled 
Ocean for age on age untold, 


Waves whispering of ancient lore, 
Ere, ever bounded by the shore, 

‘The occan lashed, with tameless roar, 
Sand, land and rocks for evermore. 


Lore of wrecks untold and dread; 
Millions asleep on ocean’s bed ; 

Bones, shell-crusted, heaped and spread, 
Till the great deep gives up its dead. 


- AURORA FLOYD 


a» 


CHAPTER XIL—-AT THE CHATEAU D’ARQUES, 


Joun Meiuisn made himself entirely at home in the little Lea- 
mington circle after this interview with Mr. Floyd. No one could 
have been more tender in his manner, more respectful, untiring and 
devoted, than was this rough Yorkshireman to the broken old man. 
Archiba'd must have been less than human had he not in somewise 
returned this devotion, and it is therefore scarcely to be wondered that 
he became very warmly attached to his daughter’s adorer. Had John 
Me'lish been the most designing disciple of Machiavelli, instead of 
the most transparent and candid of living creatures, I scarcely think 
he could have adopted a truer means of making for himscif a claim 
upon the gratitude of Aurora Floyd than by the affection he evinced 
for her father. And this affection was as genuine as all else in that 
simple nature. How could he do otherwise than love Aurora’s 
father? He was her father. He had a sublime claim upon the de- 
votion of the man who loved her; who loved her as John lovcd—un- 
reservedly, undoubtingly, childishly; with such blind, unquestioning 
love as an infant feels for its mother. There may be better women 
than that mother, perhaps; but who shall make the child believe so ? 

John Mellish could not argue with himself upon his passion, as 
Talbot Bulstrode had done. He could not separate himself from his 
love, and reason with the wild madness. How could he divide 
himself from that which was himself; more than himself; a diviner 
self? He asked no questions about the past life of the woman 
he loved. He never sought to know the secret of Talbot’s departure 
from Felden. He saw her, beautiful, fascinating, perfect, and he 
accepted her as a great and wonderful fact, like the moon and the 
stars shining down on the rustic flower-beds and espaliered garden- 
walks in the balmy June nights, 

So the tranquil days glided slowly and monotonously past that 
quict circle. Aurora bore her silent burden; bore her trouble with 
a grand courage, peculiar to such rich organizations as her own, and 
none knew whether the serpent had been rooted from her breast, or 
had made for himself a permanent home in her heart. The banker’s 
most watchful care could not fathom the womanly mystery; and 
there were times when Archibald Floyd ventured to hope that his 
daughter was at peace, and Talbot Bulstrode well-nigh forgotten. 
In any case, it was wise to keep her away from Felden Woods; so 
Mr. Floyd propdsed a tour through Normandy to his daughter and 
Mrs. Powell. 

Aurora consented, with a tender smile and gentle pressure of her 
father's hand, She divined the old man's motive, and recognised 
the a love which sought to carry her from the scene of her 
trouble, 

John Mellish, who was not invited to join the party, burst forth 
into such raptures at the proposal, that it would have required con- 
siderable hardness of heart to have refused his escort. He knew 
every inch of Normandy, he said, and promised to be of infinite use 
to Mr. Floyd and his daughter; which, seeing that his knowledge of 
Normandy had been acquired in his attendance at the Dieppe stecple- 
chases, and that his acquaintance with the French langunge was very 
limited, seemed rather doubtful. But for all this he contrived to 
keep his word. He went up to town and hired an all-accomplished 
courier, who conducted the little party from town to village, from 
church to ruin, and who could always find relays of Normandy horses 
for the bankcr’s roomy travelling earrioge. 

The little party travelled from place to place until pale gleams of 
color returned in transient flushes to Aurora’s cheeks. Gricf is ter- 
ribly selfish. I fear that Miss Floyd never took into consideration 
the havoc that might be going on in the great horiest heart of John 
Mellish. I dare say that if eyer she had conéidered the matter, she 
would have thought that a Broad-shouldered Yorkshireman of six 
feet two could never suffer seriously from ‘such a passin as love. 
She grew accustomed to his society; accustomed to have his strong 
arm handy for her to lean upon when she grew tired; accustomed to 
his carrying her sketchbook and shawls and campstools; accus- 
tomed to be waited upon hw all day, and served faithfully by him 
at every turn; taking this homage as a thing of course, but making 
mY superlatively and dangerously happy by her tacit acceptance 
of it. 

September was half gone when they bent their way homeward, 
lingering for a few days at Dieppe, where the bathers wére splashing 
about in semi-theatrical costume, and the Etablissement des Bains 
was all aflame with colored lanterns and noisy with nightly con- 
certe 

‘The early autumnal _— were glorious in their balmy beauty. 
The best past of a year had gone by since Talbot Bulstrode had 
bade Aurora that adieu which, in one sense at least, was to be eter- 
nal. They two, Aurora and Talbot, might meet again, it is true. 
They might meet, ay, and even be cordial and friendly together, and 
do each other good service in some dim time to come; but the two 
lovers who had parted in the little bay-windowed room at Felden 
by could never meet again. Between them there was death and 
the grave. 

Perhaps some such thoughts as these had their place in the breast 
of Aurora Floyd as she sat with John Mellish at her side, looking 
down upon the varied landscape from the height upon which the 
ruined walls of the Chateau a Aieune still rear the proud memori:ls 
of a day that is dead. I dop’t suppose that the banker’s daughter 
troubled herself much about Henry IV. or any other dead-and-gone 
celebrity who may have left the impress of his name upon that spot. 
She fe't a tranquil sense of the exquisite purity and softness of the 
air, the deep blue of the cloudless sky, the spreading woods and 
grassy plains, the orchards, where the trees were rosy with their 
plenteous burdcn, the tiny streamleta, the white villa-like cottages 
anid straggling gardens, outspread in a fair panorama bencath her. 
Carried cut of her sorrow*by the sensuous rapture we derive from 
Nature, and for the first time dise vering in herself a vague sense of 
happiness, she b-g mn to wonder how it was she had outlived her grief 
by so many months. 

She had never during those weary months heard of Ta'bot Bul- 
s'rods. Any change might have come to him wi hout herknowl dge. 
He might have married; might hive chosen a prouder and worthier 
br de to share his lofty name. She might meet him on her return to 
Eng!aud with that happier woman leaning upon his arm. Would 
some good-natured friend tell the bride how Talbot had loved and 
woved the banker’s daughter? Aurora found herself pitying this 
happier woman, who would, after all, win but the second love of that 
proud heart; the pale reflection of a sun that hus set; the feeble glow 
of expiring embers when the great blaze hus died out. They had 





made her a couch with shaw!s and carriage-t ugs, outspread upon a 
rustic seat, for she was still far from strong; a she lay in the bright 
September sunshine, looking down at the fair landscape and listening 
to the hum of beetles and the chirp of grasshoppers upon the smooth 
turf. 

Her father had walked to some distance with Mrs. Powell, who ex- 
plored every crevice and cranny of the ruins with the dutiful perse- 
verance peculiar to commonplace people; but faithful John Mellish 
never stirred from her side. He was watching her musing face, try- 
ing to read its meaning—trying to gather a gleam of hope from some 
chance expression floating across it. Neither he nor she knew how 
long he had watched her thus, when, ey | to speak to him about 
the landscape at her feet, she found him on his knees imploring her 
to have pity upon him, and to love him, or to let him love her, 
which was much the-same. 

“I den’t expect you to love me, Aurora,” he said, passionately ; 
‘how should you? What is there in a big clumsy fellow like me to 
win your love? I don’t ask that. I only ask you te let me love you, 
to let me worship you, as the people we see kneeling in the churches 
here worship their saints. You won’t drive me away from you, will 
you, Aurora, because I presume to forget what you said to me that 
cruel day at Brighton? You would never have suffered me to stay 
with you so long, and to be so happy, if you had meant to drive me 
away at the last! You never could have been so cruel!” 

Miss Floyd looked at him with a sudden terror in her face. What 
was this? What had shedone? More wrong, more mischief! Was 
her life to be one of perpetual wrongdoing? Was she to be for 
ever bringing sorrow upon good people? Was this John Mellish to 
be another sufferer by he r folly ? 

‘Oh, forgive me!” she cried, ‘forgive me! I never thought——” 

* You never thought that every day spent by your side must make 
the anguish of parting from you more cruelly bitter. Oh, Aurora 
women should think of such things! Send me away from you, and 
what shall I be for the rest of my life ?—a broken man, fit for nothing 
better than the racecourse and the hetting-rooms; a reckless man, 
ready to go to the bad by any road that can teke me there; worth- 
less alike to myself and to others. You must have seen such 
men, Aurora, men whose unb'emished youth promised an honorable 
manhood, but who break up all of a sudden, and go to ruin ina few 
years of mad dissipation. Nine times out of ten a woman is the 
cause of that sudden change. Llay my life at your feet, Aurora—I 
oifer you more than my heart—I offer you my destiny. Do with it 
as you will,” 

Iie rose in his agitation and walked a few paces away from her. 
The grassgrown battlements sloped away from his feet, outer and 
inner moat lay below him at the bottom of a steep declivity. What 
a convenient place for suicide, if Aurora should refuse to take pity 
upon him! ‘The reader must allow that he had availed himself of 
considerable a;tifice in addressing Miss Floyd. His appeal had 
taken the form of an accusation rather than a prayer, and he had 
duly impressed upon this poor girl the responsibility she would incur 
in refusing him. And this, I take it, is a meanness of which men 
are often guilty in their dealings with the weaker sex. 

Miss Floyd looked at her lover with a quiet, half-mournful smile. 

‘*Sit down there, Mr. Mellish,” she said, pcinting to a campstool 
at her side, 

John took the indicated seat very much with the air of a prisoner 
in a criminal dock about to answer for his life. 

“Shall [tell youasecret ?” asked Aurora, looking compassionately 
at his pale face. 

**A secret?” 

“Yes; the secret of my parting with Talbot Bulstrode. It was 
not I who dismissed him from Felden; it was he who refused to fulfil 
his engagement with me.” 

She spoke slowly, in a low voice, as if it were painful to her to say 
the words which told of so much humiliation. 

“He did!” cried John Mellish, rising, red and furious, from his 
seat, eager torun to look for Talbot Bulstrode then and there, in 
order to inflict chastisement upon him. 

“He did, John Mellish, and he was justified in doing so,” answered 
Aurora gravely. ‘ You would have done the same.” 

**Oh, Aurora, Aurora!” 

“You would, You are as good a man as he, and why should your 
sense of honor be less strong than his? A barrier rose between 
‘Yalbot Bulstrode and me, and separated us for ever. That barrier 
was a secret.” 

She told him of the missing year in her young life; how Talbot 
had called upon her for an explanation, and how she had refused to 
give it. Joln listened to her with a thoughtful face, which broke 
out into sunshine as she turned to him and said, 

** How would you have acted in such a case, Mr. Mellish ?” 

** Tlow should I have acted, Aurora? I should have trusted you. 
But I can give you a better answer to your question, Aurora. I can 
answer it by a renewal of the prayer I made you five minutes ago. 
Be my wife.” 

“In spite of this secret ?” 

**In spite of a hundred secrets. I could not love you as I do, 
Aurora, if I did not believe you to be all that is best and purest in 
woman. I cannot believe this one moment and doubt you the next. 
I give you my life and honor into your bands, I we not confide 
them to the woman whom I could insult by a doubt.” 

His handsome Saxon face was radiant with love and trustfu'ness 
as he spoke. All his patient devotion, so long unheeded or accepted 
as a thing of course, recurred to Aurora’s mind. Did he not deserve 
some reward, some requital, for all this? But there was one who 
was nearer and dearcr to her, dearer than even Talbot Bulstrode had 
ever been; wand that one was the whitehaired old man potrering 
about amc ngst the ruins on the other side of the grassy platform. 

**Poes my fither know of this, Mr. Mellish ?’” she asked. 

“We does, Aurora. Ie has promised to accept me as his son; 
ond Heaven knows I will try and deserve that name. Do not let me 
distress you, Aurora, The murder is out now. You know that I 
still love you, still hope. Let time do the rest.” 

She held out both her hands to him with a tearful smile. He took 
those little hands in his own broad pals, and, bending down, kissed 
them revereutly. 

* You are right,” she said; “let time do the rest. You are worth 
of the love of a better woman than me, John Mellish; but, wit 
the help of Heaven, I will never give you cause to regret having 
trusted me.” 





CHAPTER XII.—STEEVE HARGRAVES, THE ‘ SOrTY.” 


Eanrvy in October Aurora Floyd returned to Felden Woods, once 
more “engaged.” ‘The county families opened their eyes when the 
report reached them that the banker’s daughter was going to be 
married, not to ‘Talbot Bulstrode, butto Mr. John Mellish, of Mellish 
Park, near Doncaster. The unmarried ladies—rather hanging on 
hand about Beckenham and West Wickham—did not approve of this 
chopping and changing. They recognised the taint of the Prodder 
blood in this fickleness. ‘The spangles and sawdust were breaking 
out, and Aurora was, as they had always said, her mother’s own 
daughter. She was a very lucky young woman, they remarked, in 
being able, after jilting one rich man, to pick up another, but of 
course a young person whose father could give her £50,000 on her 
wedding-day might be permitted to p!ay fast snd loose with the male 
sex, While worthier Marianas moped in their moated granges till 
gray hairs showed themselves in glistening handeaurx, and cruel 
erow’s feet gathered about the corners of bright eyes. It is well to 
be merry and wise, and honest and true, and to be off with the old 
love, ete ; but it is better to be Miss Floyd, of the senior branch ot 
Floyd, Floyd & Floyd, for then you need be nene of these things. 
At least to such eff-ct was the talk about Beckenham when Archiba!d 
brought his daughter back to Felden Weods; and a crowd of dress- 
méekers and milliners set to work at the marriage garments as busily 
as if Miss Floyd had never had any clothes in her life before. 

Mrs. Alexander and Lucy came back to Felden, to assist in the 
preparations for the wedding. Lucy had improved very much in ap- 
pea-ance sinee the preceding wiut.r; there was a happier light in 
her soft blue eyes, and a healthier hue in her cheeks; but she blushed 
crimson when she first met Aurora, and hung back a little from Miss 
lb loyd’s car sses. 

‘the wedding was to take place at the end of November. The 
bride and bridegroom were to spend the winter in Paris, where 
Archiba.d Floyd was to join them, and return to England “ in time 
for the Craven Meeting,” as John Meilish said, for I um sorry to say 
that, Laving been so happily suecessful in his love affair, this young 
man's thoughts returned into their accustomed channels; and the 
ereature he held dearest on carth next to Miss Floyd and those be- 
longing to her, was a bay filly called Aurora, and entered for the 
Oaks and Leger of a future year. 





Ought I to apologise for my heroine because she has forgotten 
Talbot ielcvolo, and that she entertains a grateful affection for this 
adoring John Mellish? She ought, no donbt, to have died of shame 
and sorrow after Talbot’s cruel desertion; and Heaven knows that 
only her youth and vitality carried her through a very severe battle 
with the grim rider of the pale horse; but having dnce passed through 
that dread encounter, she was, however feeble, in a fair way to 1%- 
cover. These passionate griefs, to kill at all, must kill suddenly. 
The lovers who die for love in our tragedies die in such a vast hurry 
that there is generally some mistake or misapprehension about the 
business, and the tragedy might have been a comedy if the hero or 
heroine had only waited for a quarter of an hour. If Othello had 
but lingered a little before smothering his wife, Mistress Emilia might 
have come in and sworn and protested; and Cassio, with the hand- 
kerchief about his leg, might have been in time to set the mind of the 
valiant Moor at rest, and put the Venetian dog to confusion. How 
happily Mr. and Mrs. Romeo Montague might have lived and died, 
thanks to the dear good friar, if the foolish bridegroom had not becn 
in such a hurry to swallow the vile stuff from the apothecary’s; and 
as people are, I hope and believe, a little wiser in real life than they 
appear to be upon the stage, the worms very rarely get an honest 
meal off men and women who have died for love. So Aurora walked 
through the rooms at Felden in which Talbot Bulstrode had so often 
walked by her side; and if there was any regret at her heart, it was 
a quiet sorrow, such as we feel for the dead—a sorrow not unmingled 
with pity, for she thought that the proud son of Sir John Raleigh 
Bulstrode might have been a happier man if he had been as generous 
and trusting as John Mellish. Perhaps the healthiest sign of the 
state of her health was that she could speak of Talbot freely, cheer- 
fully, and without a blush. She asked Lucy if she had met Captain 
Bulstrode that year; and the little hypocrite told hr cousin yes, that 
he had spoken to them one day in the Park, and that she believed he 
had gone into Parliament. She believed! Why, she knew his 
maiden specch by heurt, though it was on some hopelessly uninte- 
resting bill in which the Cornish mines were in some vague manner 
involved with the national survey, and she could have repeated it as 
correctly as hey youngest brother could declaim to his ‘“ Romans, 
countrymen and lovers.” Aurora might forget him, and basely marry 
a fair-haired Yorkshireman; but for Lucy Floyd earth only held this 
dark knight, with the severe gray eyes and the stiff leg. Poor Lucy, 
therefore, loved, and was grateful to her brilliant cousin for that 
fickleness which had brought about such a change in the programme 
of the gay wede-ng at Felden Woods. The fair young confidante 
and bridesmaid could assist in the ceremonial now with a good grace. 
She no longer walked about like a “corpse alive,’”’ but took a hearty 
womanly interest in the whole affair, and was very much concerned 
in a discussion as to the merit of pink versus blue for the bonnets of 
the bridesmaids. 

The boisterous happiness of John Mellish seemed contagious, and 
made a genial atmosphere about fe great mansion at Felden. Stal- 
wart Andrew Floyd was delighted with his young cousin’s choice. 
No more refusals to jiin him in the hunting-field; but half the 
county breakfasting at Felden, and the long terrace and garden lu- 
minous with ‘ pink.” 

Not a ripple disturbed the smooth current of that brief courtship. 
The Yorkshireman contrived to make himself agreeable to everybody 
belonging to the dark-eyed divinity. He flattered their weaknesses, 
he gratified their czprices, he studied their wishes, and paid them all 
such insidious court that I’m afraid invidious comparisons were 
drawn between John and Talbot, to the disadvantage of the proud 
young officer. 

It was impossible for any qnarrel to arise between the lovers, for 
John followed his mistress about like some big slave who only lived 
to do her bidding; and Aurora accepted his devotion with a sultana- 
like grace, which became her amazingly. Once more she visited the 
stables and inspectgd her father’s stud, for the first time since she 
had left Felden for the Parisian finishing school. Once more she 
rode across country, wearing a hat which provoked considerable 
criticism—a hat which was no other than the now universal turban, 
or porkpie, but which was new to the world in the autumn of ’58. 
Her earlier girlhood appeared to return to her once more. It seemed 
almost as if the two years and a half in which she had left and re- 
turned to her home, and had met and parted with Talbot Bulstrede, 
had been blotted from her life, leaving her spirits fresh and bright as 
they were before that stormy interview in her father’s study, in the 
June of *56. 

The county families came to the wedding at Beckenham church, 
and were fain to confess that Miss Floyd looked wondrously hand- 
some in her virginal crown of orange buds and flowers, and her 
volumincus Mechlin veil; she had pleaded hard to be married in a 
bonnet, but had been overruled by a posse of female cousins. Mr. 
Richard Gunter provided the marriage feast, and sent a man down 
to Felden, to superintend the arrangements, who was more dashing 
and splendid to look upon than any of the Kentish guests. John 
Mellish alternately langhed and criedthroughout that eventful morn- 
ing. Heaven knows how many times he shock hands with Archi- 
bald Floyd, carrying the banker off into solitary corners, and swear- 
ing, with the tears running down his broad cheeks, to be a good 
husband to the old man’s daughter; so that it must have been a re- 
lief to the whitehaired old Scotchman when Aurora descendel the 
staircase rustling in violet moire antique, and surrounded by her 
bridesmaids, to take leave of this dear father before the pran ing 
steeds carried Mr. and Mrs. Mellish to that most prosaic of Hymeneal 
stages, the London Bridge staticn. 

Mrs. Mellish! Yes, she was Mrs. Mellish now. Talbot Bulstrode 
read of her marriage in that very column of the newspaper in which 
he had thought perhaps to see her death. How flatly the romance 
ended! With what a dull cadence the storm died out, and what a 
commonplace, gray, everyday sky succeeded the terrors of the li 
ning! Less than a year since, the globe had seemed te him ]- 
lapse, and creation to come to a standstill because of his trouble; 
and he was now in Parliament, legislating for the Cornish miners, 
and getting stout, his ill-natured friends said; and she—she who 
ought, in accordance with all dramatic propriety, to have died out of 
hand long before this, she had married a Yorkshire landowner, and 
would no doubt take her place in the county and play My Lady 
Rountiful in the village, ond be chief patroness at the race-balls and 
live happily ever afterwards. He crumpled the 7imes newspaper 
and flung it from him in his rage and mortification. ‘‘ And 1 once 
thought that she loved me,” he cried. 

And she did love you, Talbot Bulstrode; leved you as she can 
never love this honest, generous, devoted John Mellish, though she 
may by-and-bye bestow upon him an affection which is a great deal 
better worth having. She loved you with the girl’s romantic fancy 
and reverent admiration, and tried humbly to fashion her very nature 
anew, that she might be worthy of ycur sublime, excellence, She 
loved you as women only love in their first youth, and as they rarcly 
luve the men they ultimately marry. The tree is perhaps all the 
stronger when these first frail branches are lopped away, to give place 
to strong and spreading arms, beneath which a husband and children 
may shelter. 

But Talbot could not see all this. He saw ncthing but that brief 
announcement in the Times, ‘‘ Aurora, only daughter of Archibald 
Floyd, Banker, of Felden Woods, Kent, to John Mellish, Esq., of 
Me\Wish Park, near Doncaster.”” He was angry with his sometime 
love, and more angry with himself for feeling that anger; and he 
plunged furiously into blue books to prepare himself for the coming 
session; and again he took his gun and went out upon the “ barren, 
barren moorland,” as he had done in the first violence of bis grief, 
and wandered down to the dreary seashore, where he raved about 
his “* Amy, shallow-hearted,” and tried the pitch of his voice against 
the ides of February should come round, and the bill for the Cornish 
miners be laid before the Speaker. 

Towards the close of January, the servants at Mellish Park pre- 
pared for the advent of Master John and his bride. It was a work 
of love in that disorderly household, for it pleased them that master 
would have some one tu keep him at home, and that the c unty 
would be entertained, and festivals held in the roomy, rembling man- 
sion. Architects, upholstcrers and decorators had bern basy through 
the short winter days preparing a suite of apartments for Mrs. Mcl- 
lish; and the western, or as it was called the Gothic, wing cf the 
house had been restored and remodeled for Aurora, until the oak- 
roofed chambers blazed with rose-color and gold, like a medieval 
chapel. If John could hive expended half his fortune in the pur- 
chase of a roc’s egg to hang in these apartments, he would have 
gladly done so. He was so proud of his Cleopaira-like bride, his 
jewel beyond all paralic! amid all gems, that he fancied he could not 
‘build a shrine rich enough for his treasure. So the house in which 
honest country squires and their sensible motherly wives had lived 
contentedly for nearly three centuries was almost pulled to pieces 
before John thought it worthy of the banker's daughter. The traincrs 
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and grooms and stable-boys shrugged their shoulders superciliously, 
and +pat fragments of straw disdainfully up: t! e paved stable-yard, 
as they heard the clatter of the tools of stonemasons and glazicrs 
busy avout the fagede of the restored apartments. The stable would 
be naught now, they supposed, and Muster Mellish weuld be always 
tied to his wife’s apronstring. It was a relief to them to hear that 
Mrs. Mellish was fond of riding and hunting, and would no doubt 
take to horseracing in due time, as the legitimate taste of a lady of 
position and fortune. . 

The bells of the village church’ reng loudly and joyously in the 
elear winter air as the carriage and four, which had met John and 
his bride at Donce ter, dashed into the gates of Mellish Pork and up 
the long avenue to the semi-Gothic, scmi-barbarie portico of the 
great door. Hearty Yorkshire voices rang out in loud cheers of 
welcome as Aurora stepped from the carriage pnd passed under the 
shadow of the porch and into the old oak ha!l, which had been hun 
with evergreens and adorned with ficral devices, amongst which 
tigured the legend, “* Wellcome to Meilish!” and other such friendly 
inscriptions, more conspicuous for their kindly meaning than their 
strict orthography. The servants were enraptured with their mas- 
ter’s choice. She was so brightly handsome that the simp!e-hearted 
creatures accepted her beauty as we accept the sunlight, and felt a 
genial warmth in that radiant loveliness, which the most classical 
perfection could never have inspired. Indeed, a Grecian outline 
might have been thrown away upon the Yorksbire servants, whose 
uncultivated tastes were a great deal more disposed to recognise 
splendor of colo: than purity of form. They could not choose but 
admire Aurora’s eyes, which they unanimously declared to be “ re- 
gular shiners ;” and the flash of her white teeth, glancing between 
the full crimson lips, and the bright flush which lighted up her pale 
olive skin, and the purple lustre of her massive coronal of p'aited 
hair. Her beauty was of that luxuriant and splendid order which 
has always most effect upon the masses, and the fascination of her 
manner was almost akin to soreery in its power over simple people. 
1 lose myself when I try to describe the feminine intoxications, the 
wonderful fascination exercised by this dark-eyed syren. Surely the 
seerct of her power to charm must have been the wonderful yitality 
of her natu:e, by virtue of which she esrricd life and animal’ spirits 
about with her as an atmosphere, till dull people grew merry by rea- 
son of her contagious presence, or perhaps the true charm of her 
manner was that childlike and exquisite unconsciousness of self 
which made her for ever «a new creature; fer ever impulsive and 
sympathetic, acutely sensible of all sorrow in others, though of a 
nature originally joyous in the extreme. 

Mrs. Walter Powell had been transferred from Felden Woods to 
Mellish Purk, and was comfortably installed in her prim apartments 
when the bride and bridegroom arrived. ‘The Yorkshire house- 
keeper was to abandon the executive power to the ensign’s widow, 
who was to take all trouble of administration off Aurora’s hands. 

“Heaven help your friends if they ever had to eat a dinner of my 
ordering, John,” Mrs. Mellish said, making free confession of her 
ignorance; ‘I am glad, too, that we have no occasion to turn the 
poor soul out upon the world ence more. Those long columns of 
advertisements in the 7imes give me a sick pain at my heart when 
I think of what a governess must have to encounter. I cannot loll 
back in my carriage and be ‘grateful for my advantages,’ as Mrs. 
Alexander says, when.I remember the sufferings of others. I am 
rather inclined to be discontented with my lot, and to think it a 
poor thing, after all, to be rich and happy in a world where so many 
must suffer; so I am glad we can give Mrs. Fowell something to do 
at Mellish Park.” 

‘Lhe ensign’s widow rejoiced very much in that she was to be re- 
tained in such comfortable qiarters; but she did not thank Aurora 
for the benefits reccived from the open hands of the banker’s 
daughter. She did not thank her because—she hated her. Why 
did she hate her? She hated her for the very benefits she received, 
or rather because she, Aurcra, had power to bestow such benefits. 
She hated her as such slow, sluggish, narrow-minded creatures al- 
wayy, hate the frank and generous; hated her as envy will for ever 
hate prosperity; as Haman hated Mordecai from the height of his 
throne, and as the man of Haman n ture would hate were he su- 
preme in the universe. If Mrs. Walter Powell had been a duchess, 
and Aurora a cro-sing-sweeper, she would still have cnvied her; she 
would have envied her glorious eyes and flashing teeth, her imperial 
carriage and generous soul, This pile, whity-brown-haired woman 
felt herself contemptible in the presence of Aurora, wend she re- 
sented the bounteous vitality of this nature which made her con- 
scious of the sluggishness of her own. She detested Mrs. Mellish 
for the possession of attributes which she felt were richer gifts than 
all the wealth of the house of Floyd, F.oyd & Floyd melted into 
one mountain of ore. But it is not tor a dependent to hate, exe: pt 
in a dec \rous and gentlewomanly manner—secretly, in the dim re- 
cesses Of her soul; while she dresses her face with an unvarying 
smile—a smile which she puts on cvery morning with her clean 
collir, and takes off at night when she goes to led. 

Now as, by an all-wise dispensation of Providence, it is not pos- 
sible for one person so to hate another without that cther having a 
vigue consciousness of the deadly sentiment, Aurora felt that Mrs. 
Powell's attachment to her was of no very profound a nature. But 
the reckless girl did not seek to fathom the depth of any inimical 
fee'ing which might lurk in her dependent’s breast. 

‘She is not very fond of me, poor soul,” she said; “and I dare 
say I torment and annoy her with my careless follies. If I were 
like that dear considerate little Lucy, now——” And with a shrug 
of hr shoulders, and an unfinished sentence suchas this, Mrs. Mel- 
lish dismissed the insiznificant subject from her mind, 

You cannot expect these grand, c vray eous creatures to be fright- 
ened of quet people, And yct, in the great dramas of life, itis the 
quict people who do the mischief. laze was not a noisy person, 
though, thank Heaven! it is no lunger the fashion to represcnt him 
an oly sneak, whom even the most fuclish of Moors could not have 
trusted. 

Aurora was at peace. The storms that had so nearly shipwrecked 
her young life had passed away, leaving her upon a fair and fertile 
shore. Whatever grieis she hed inflicted upon her fat! er’s devou d 
heart had not been mertal; ond the old benbor scemed a very happy 
man when he came, in the bright Apiil weather, to see the young 
couple at Meilich Park. 

Amongst all the hangers-on of that large establishment there was 
only one person who did not join in the gencral voice when Mrs. 
Millish was spoken of, and that one person was so very insignificant 
that his fellow-servants scarcely cared t» asecrtain his opinion, He 
was aman of about forty, who had been bern at Me livh Paik, and 
had pottered about the stables from his babyhood, doing odd jobs for 
the grooms, and being reckoned, a though a little **fond” upon 
common matters, a vory acute judge of horseflesh. This man was 
called Stephen, or, more commonly, Steeve Hargraves. He was a 
squat, broad-shouldered fellow, with a big head, « pale haggard face 
—a face whose ghastly pallor seemed almost unuatural—reddish- 
brown eyes, and bushy, sandy eyebrows, which formed a species of 
penthouse ever those sinister-looking eyes. He was the sort of 
man who is generally called repulsive» man from whom you recoil 
with a feeling of instinctive dislike, which is, no doubt, both wicked 
and unjust; for we have no right to take cbjection toa man because 
he has an ugly glitter in his eyes, and shaggy tufts of red hair meet- 
ing on the bridge of his nose, and big splay feet, which seem made 
to crush and destroy what: ver comes in their way; and this was 
what Aurora Mellish thought when, a few days after her arrival at 
the Park, she saw Steeve Hargraves for the firet time, coming out of 
the harness-room with a idle across his arm. She was angry with 
herself tor the involuntary shudder with which she drew back at 
the sight of this man, who stood ata little distance polish ng the 
brass ornaments upon a set of harness, and furtively regarding Mrs. 
Mellish as she leaned on her husband's arm, talking to the trainer 
about the foals at grass in the meadows outside the Park. 

Aurora asked who the man was. 

‘Why, his name is Hargraves, ma’am,” answered the trainer; 
“but we call him Steeve. He’s a little bit tonched in the upper 
story—a little pit ‘ fond,’ as we call it here; but he’s useful about the 

tubles when he pleases, fur he’s rather.a quecr temper, and there's 
none of us has ever been able to get the upper hand of him, as mas- 
ter knows.” 

John Mellish laughed. 

‘‘No,” he said; **Steeve has pretty much his own way in the 
stables, I fancy. He was a favorite growm of my father’s twenty 
years ago; but he got a fall in the hunting-field, which did him 
some injury about the head, and he’s never been quite right since. 
Of course this, with my poor father’s regard for him, gives him 
claim upon us, and we put up with his queer ways, don’t we, Lang- 
ley ?” 


“~ Well, we do, sir,” said the trainer; “ though, upon my honor, 
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I’m sometimes half afraid of him, and think he’ll get up in the mid- 
die of the night and murder some of us.” 

** Not tili some of you have won a hatfull of money, Langley. 
Steeve’s a little too fond of the brass to murder any of you fornothing. 
You shall see his face light up presently, Aurora,” said John, *beck- 
oning to the stable man. ‘‘Come here, Steeve. Mrs. Mellish wishes 
you to drink her health.” 

He dropped a sovereign into the man’s broad muscular palm—the 
hand of a gladiator, with horny flesh and sinews of iron. Steeve’s 
red eyes glistened as his fingers closcd upon the money. 

“Thank you kindly, my lidy,” he said, touching his cap. 

He spoke in a Jow, subdued voice, which contrasted so strangely 
with the physical power manifest in his appearance that Aurora drew 
back w eh a start. 

Unhappily for this poor “fond” creature, whose person was in 
itself repulsive, there was something in this inward, semi-whispering 
voice which gave rise to an instinctive dislike in those who heard him 
speak for the first time. 

He touched his greasy woollen cap once more, and went slowly 
back to his work. 

** How white his face is!” said Aurora. 

“No. He has had that pale face ever since his fall. I was too 
young when it happened to remember much about it; but I have 
heard my father say that when they brought the poor creature home 
his face, which had been florid before, was as white as a sheet of 
writing-paper, and his voioe, until that period strong and gruff, was 
reduced to the half whisper in which he now speaks. ‘The doctors 
did all they could for him, and carried him through an awful attack 
of brain fever; but they could never bring back his voice, nor the 
color to his cheeks.” 

o eg fellow!” said Mrs. Mellish, gently ; “ he is very much to be 

vitied. 
, She was reproaching herself, as she said this, for that feeling of 
repugnance which she could not overcome It was a repugnance 
eloscly allied to terror; she felt as if she could scarcely be happy at 
Mellish Park while that man was on tbe premises. She was half 
inclined to beg her indulgent husband to pension him off and send 
him to the other end of the county; but the next moment she was 
ashamed of her childish folly, and a few hours afterwards had for- 
gotten Steeve Hargraves, the “softy,” as he was politely called in 
the stables. 

Reader, when any creature inspires you with this instinctive un- 
reasoning abhorrence, avoid that creature. He is dangerous. Take 
warning, as you take warning by the clouds in the sky, and the omi- 
nous stillness of the atmosphere when there is a storm coming. 
Nature cannot lie; and it is nature which has p'anted that shudder- 
ing terror in your breast; an instinct of self-preservation rather than 
of cowardly fear, which at the first sight of some fe!low-creature 
tells yon more plainly than words can speak, “That man is my 
enemy!’ 

IIed Aurora suffered herself to be guided by this instinct, had she 
given way to the impulse which she despised as childish, and caused 
Stepsen Hargraves to be dismissed from Mellish Park, what bitter 
—— what cruel anguish, might have been spared to herself and 
others. 

The mastiff Bow-wow had accompanied his mistress to her new 
home, but Bow-wow’s best days were donc. A month before Auro- 
ra’s marriage he had been run over by a pony carriage in one of the 
roads about Felden, and had been conveyed, bleeding and disabled, 
to the veterinary surgeon’s, to have one of his hind legs put into 
splints, and to be carried through his sufferings by the highest avail- 
able skill in the science of dog doctcring. Aurcra drove every day 
to Croyden, to sec her sick favorite, and at the worst Bow-wow was 
always well enough to recognise his beloved mistress, and roll his 
listless, feverish tongue over her white hands, in token of that un- 
changing brute affection’ which can only perish with life. So the 
mastiff was quite lame as well as half blind whcn he arrived at Mel- 
lish Park, with the rest of Aurora’s goods and chattels. He was a 
privileged creature in the roomy mansion; a tizer-skin was spread 
for him upon the hearth in the drawing-room, and he spent his de- 
clining days in luxurious repose, basking in the firclight or sunning 
himself in the windows, as it pleased his royal fancy; but, feeble as 
he was, alwas able to limp after Mrs. Mellish when she walked on 
the lawn or in the wocdy shrubberies which skirted the gardens. 

One day, when she had returned from her morning's ride with John 
and her father, who accompanied them sometimes upon a quiet gray 
cob, and seemed a younger man for the exercise, she lingered on the 
lawn in her riding-habit after the horses had been tuken back to the 
stab!es, and Mr. Mellish and his father-in-law had re-entered the 
house. The mastiff saw her from the drawing-room window, and 
crawled out to welcome her, Tempted by the exquisite softness of 
the atmosphere, she strolled, with her riding-habit gathered under 
her arm ond her whip in her hand, looking f r primroses under the 
clumps ef trees upon the lawn. She gathered a cluster of wild 
flowcrs, and was returning to the house, when she remembered some 
directions respecting a favorite pony that was ill, which she omitted 
to give to her gro m. 

She crossed the stableyard, followed by Bow-wow, found the groom, 
gave him her orders, and went back to the gardens. While talking 
to the man, she had recognised the white face of Steeve Hargraves 
at one of the windows of the harness-rocm He came out while she 
wus giving her directions, and carried a set of harness across toa 
coach-houre on the opposite side of the quadrangle. Aurora was on 
the threshold of the gates opening from the stab'cs into the gardens, 
when she was arrested by a howl of pain from the mastiff Bow-wow, 
Rapid as lightning in every movement, she turned round in time to 
see the cause of this ery. Steeve Haigrives had sent the animal 
recling away from him with a kick from kis iron-bound elog. Cruelty 
to animals was one of the failings of the “ softy.” Me was not ernel 
to the Mellish horses, for he had sense enough to know that his 
daily bread depended upon his attention to thm; but Heaven help 
any outsider that came in his way. Aurora sprang upon him like a 
beautiful tigress, and catching the collar of his fustian jacket in her 
slight hanas, rootcd him to the spot upon which he stood. The grasp 
of those slender hands, convulsed by passion, was not to be curily 
shaken oft; and Steeve Hargraves, taxen cc mplt:ly off his guard, 
stared aghast it his assaiant. ‘Taller than the st: ble-man by a foot 
and a half, she towered above him, her cheeks white with roge. her 
eyes flashing fury, her hat fallen off, and her black hair tum) ling 
about her shoulders, sublime in her passion. 

‘The man crouched beneath the grasp of the imperious ercature. 

“Let me go.” he gasp d, in his inward whisp r, which hada 
hissing sound in his agitation; “let me go, or y.u’ll be sorry—let 
me go!” 

“How dared you!” cricd Aurora—‘ how dared you hurt him? 
My poor dog! My poor, lame, feevle dug! How dared you do it? 
You cowardly dastard! Youe-—” 

She disengaged her right hand from his collar and rained a shower 
of blows upon Lis clumsy shoulders with her sl nder whip, a®Smere 
toy, with emeralds set in its golden head, but stinging like a red ef 
flexible steel in that little hand. 

‘‘How dared you!” she repeated again and again, her cheeks 
changing from white to scarlet in the efiort to hold the man with one 
hand. Mer tangled hair had fallen to her waist by this time, and the 
whip was broken in half a dozen places. 

John Mellish, entering the stable-vard by chance at this very 
moment, turned white with horror at beholding the beautiful fury. 

“ Aurura! Aurora!” he cried, snatching the man’s cellar from 
her grasp, and hurling him half-a-dozen paces off; ** Aurora, what 
is it °’ 

She told him in broken gasps the cause of her indignation. He 
tock the spli:tered whip from her hound, picked up her hat “hich she 
had trodden upon in her rage, and led her across the yard towards 
the back entrance of the house. It was such bitter shame to him to 
think that this pecrless, this «d-rcd creature should co any thing to 
bring disgrace or even ridicule 1 pon herself. Le would have strij ped 
off his cout and fought with ha.f-a-dozen coasheavirs, and thought 
nothing of it; but that sh 

“ Go in, go in, my darling gi 1,” he said, with serrowful tenderness ; 
“the servants are peeping aud prying about, dare say. You should 
nct have done this; you should have t Id me.” 

“] shculd have told you!” she cried impatiently. “ How could I 
stop to tell you when I saw him stiike my dog~my poor, lam 
dog :’’ 

“Go in, darling, goin! There, there—calm yourself, end go in.” 

He spoke as if he had been trying to soothe an agitaied child, for 
he saw by the convulsive heaving cf her breast that the vio.ent 
emotion would terminste in hysteria, »s all womanly fi ry must, 
sooner or la.cr. He half led, half carricd her up a bck sti.ircase to 
her own room, and left her lying on a sofa in her riding-habu. Le 
thrust the brcken whip into his pocket, and then, setting his strong 


* Has he been ill ?” 





white teeth and lenching his fist, went to look for Stephen Har- 


| graves. As he rossed the hail on his way out he selected a stout 





leather-thonged hunting-whip from a stand of formidable implements. 
Stceve, the softy, was sitting on a horseblock when John re-entered 
the stableyard. He was rubbing his shoulders with a very doleful 
face, while a couple of gee Sg emayrt who had perhaps wit- 
nessed his chastisement, hed him from a respectiul cistance. 
They had no inclination to go too near him just then, for the softy 
had a playful habit of a big claspknife when he felt 
himself aggrieved; and the bravest lad in the stables had no wish to 
dic from a stab in the abdomen, with the pleasant conviction that 
his murderer’s heaviest punishment might be a fortnight’s imprison- 
ment or an easy fine. 
“Now, Mr. Hargraves,” said John Mellish, lifting the softy off the 
horseblock, and planting him at a convenient distance for giving full 
lay to the hunting whip, “it wasn’t Mrs. Mellish’s bu-iness to 
norsewhip you, but it was her duty to let me do it for her; so take 


that, you coward,” 

The = whistled in the air, and curled about Stceve’s 
shoulders; but there was somethin we in the un- 
equal contest. * the whip away, and, s polding him by 
the collar, conducted the softy to the 8 of the stable yard. 

““ Yousee th enue,” he said, pointing down a fair g'ade that 
stretched before them: it ene geety straight out of the Park, and 
I strongly recommend you, Mr. Stephen Hargraves, to get to the end 
of it as fast as ever you can, and never to show your ugly white face 
7 an inch of ground belonging to me again. D’ye hear?” 

** es, sir.” 

“Stay! I swppose there’s wages or something due to ou.” He 
took 1 of money from waistcoat pocket and threw it on 
the gro sovereigns and half-crowns rolling hither and thither on 
the gravel path; then turning on his heel, he left the softy to pick 
up the scattered treasure. “Steeve Hargraves dropped on his knees 
and groped about till he had found the last coin; then, as he slowly 
counted the money from one hand into the other, his white face re- 
lapsed into a grin; John Mellish had given him gold and siiver 
amounting to upwards of two years of his ordinary wages. 

He ed a few paces down the avenue, and then looking back 
shook his fist at the house he was leaving behind him. 

“You're a fine-spirited madym, Mrs. John Mellish, sure enough,” 
hie muttered; ‘but never you give me a chance of doing you any 
mischief, or by the Lord, fond as I am, I'll do it! They think the 
softy’s up to naught, perhaps. Wait a bit.” ‘ 

He took his money from his pocket again, and counted it once 
more, as he walked slowly towards the gates of the Park. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Aurora had two enemies, one with- 
out and one within her pleasant home; one f_r ever brooding discon- 
tent and hatred within the holy circle of the domestic hearth; the 
other plotting ruin and vengeance without the walls of the citadel, 

(To be continued.) 








HUMORS OF THE WAR. 


Tne rebels, having destroyed their sugar and molasses, 
lave nothing to swecten their tea; but we are fast “ sweetening” them, 


Turrt has been some regret that Farragut has not a 
more euphonious name, A gentleman with slight German proclivitics 
says that it is not to be complained of, that it is in truth ‘ferry goot.” 


Tux price-current of the Southern Confederacy fluctuates 
80 rapidly, that we can obtain no reliable quotations, 


SAXE TO TIE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 
Your friends declare that, ere the war began, 
(1 ean’t deny, and therefore I admit it) 
In private life you were an honored mun; 
Then why, O Gideon, did you ever quit it? 


Retire, O Gideon, to an onion farm ; 
lly any trade that’s innocent and slow; 
Do anything—where you can do no harm ; 
Go anywhere you fancy—only go! 


MAGAZINES AND Inon-CLaD VEsseLs.—A young Lieutenant 
of Light Quadroons, who is on my staff here, has just entered, and vsks 
me why the iron-clad vessels make such an excitement, when the public 
<"- been accustomed tor years to magazines embellished with siccl 
plates. 

I endeavored to point out the difference. 

“The plates,” I said, “ are on the outside of one, and inside the other.” 

a well” he replied, “I don’t quite sev it, You know the magezincs 
were regularly mailed.” 

Ler our brave soldiers “fix bayonet” and then fix the 
rebels, 


One half of the rebels are ‘‘ given over to believe a lie,” 
and the other to tell it. 


Our military authorities have organized several regiments 
of ah rs to shoot the rebels, and they ought to organize as 
many regiments of fast runners to catch them, 

Wetrust that our Government wills on have iron steamers 
that will mind eannon balls as little as Rabelois’s giant Pantagruel did, 
who, aiter great batile, combed them out of his huir, 


WE say to our brave boys near Corinth, give the rebels 
the bayonet. If they don’t like the cold steel, warm it by friction ag dust 
their ribs. 


Tur rebels are in the habit of standing bravely as long as 
they think there is more safety in standing than running. 


Most writers think that a peaceable occupation is better 
than the life of a soldier, but we have seldom known a more “ peaceable 
occupation” than that of Norfolk and Portsmouth by our troops. 


PRAYER BY A+sTEXAN RanGeR.—Oh, Lord, Thou knowest 
that this thing Naf tt | is altogether out of my line, and #6 hard 
fur me to do as for Wigfall to hoop sober, or Jeff. Davis to be made to 
pay his debts, or Floyd to refrain from stesling. But Thou knowest we 
are rome on tangle-foot whiskey, good at horseracing ond tip-top at 
poker, and cay hold four aces about a6 often as John Morgan, ‘or any 
otherman.” Help us this day, for we are in a peck of truuble, and it 
will be the last time I’ll ever trouble you. Amen, 

A cornrsponpent of the Philadelphia Press, with the 
Missitsippi fleet, writes: “ Troops suffer more from snakes. lizards, 
scorpions. gallynippers and woodticks than trom d sese, Insects sud 
reptiles are thus clissed - One lizard equals five scorpions ; two scorcions 
equil one gellynipper; one gallynipper equals one snake; one su ke, 
oue gallynipper, two scorpions and one lizard cquals one woodtick.” 

Tur rebel armi«s can’t get a good view of anythiug, for 
they are not able to find a sfand-point. 

Ir Jeff Dayis and his gang be not hung, our good mother 
carth will probably refuse in disgust ever to bring forth another crop of 
hemp. 

Tur Cincinnati Enquire? says that ‘Com. Porter docs not 
let the grass grow under his feet.” People who work on the wawr 
scldom do, 

Tur Richmond (Va.) Whig professes to be virtuonsly dis- 
cusied at the rebel habit of lying. But we never heard any objection on 
the part of the Whig to the who sale stealing by which the rebels were 
originally set up in business. The Whig should remember that those 
who will steal will le. 

A TENNESSEE paper predicts that Floyd will soon “ scour 
the country.” He had better try to scour his bands. 

It is to be feared that Secretary Stanton’s ascription of 
the glory of our late victories to the Lord has made some of the lieroes 
in cocked hats very jealous. 

Tus rebels blew up the Merrimac when they saw it was 
about to be captured. Isn’t it about time for them to blow up tiuir 
Coniederacy ¢ 

Tur Knoxville Register says that if the rebels get us we 
on * die like a dog.” ‘Then we shall die just as a guod mony of them 
ive. 

Fioyp is in office again. He has not evidently studied 
one portion of the Charlestou Courier’s late article on “ She Duty of 
Repentance and Resignation.” 

Tux American Eagle protected the men of the Cotton 
States under his broad and sheltering wings, Why would they ‘orce 
him to wound them with his terrible beak and talons? 

ALL the brigadier-generals, colonels, majors and captains 
of our armies profess the utmost anxiety to serve their country in the 
best way they can, Then Ict half of them resign immediately. 

LUrox the ocean, iron is king; but whether in the shape of 
iron plates or cannon balls—that's the question, 
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REEL CASEMATE GUN IN FORT PULASKI, GKORGIA.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, W. Il. CRANE. 


iron, and King John of France, captured by the Black - of Louis XIV. a great variety of mortars were used, some 

ANCIENT MORTAR FOUND ON ISLAND NO. (0. Prince, had some made of bronze. of them called Comminges, after their inventor. ‘These 
Tue mortar is one of the most ancient forms of cannon, In 1478, the tirst attempt was made to project hollow shot | threw bombs of 550 pounds. A very curious specimen of 
being used as early as 1435, by Charles VILE. at the siege of | filled with powder; but owing to their clumsy make, the ; the old-fashioned mortar was found by General Pope at 
Naples. The name is derived from its resémblance to the | avcideits were so frequent as to cause their discontin- | Island No. 10, a sketch of which was made by our artist. 
well-known apothecaries’ utensil, the mortar. History is! uance. It is made of bronze, and bears the arms of George II. It 
wis formerly stationed in Jackson square, New Orleans. 
It is significant of the rebel want of artillery, that they 














ANCIENT MORTAR, CAPTURED ON ISLAND NUMBER 10.—FROM A 
SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, J. M. M'LAUGHLIN. 





should remove such a useless piece of ordnance from New 
Orleans so far up the Mississippi. 





THE REBEL CAVALRY FIRING ON OUR SICK. 
Ovr illustration tells its own tale—the heroes of this bar- 


barity being the far-famed Ashby cavalry, who, in the retreat 
‘THE LINCOLN GUN’’ AT FORTRESS MONROE.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. EB. 8. HALL. of Gen. Banks and his army from Winchester to the Potomac, 








silent as to its inventor, or the time. They were some- | In 1634 a French mechanic 
times called hombards and vases. They were first made of | overcame the difficulty, and 
bars of iron, bound together by hoops, after the manner of | mortars were revived in the 
staves ina barrel. They were then made of castor wrought | French service. Inthe reign 
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, “REDRL BARBARITIES.""—ASUBY'S REBEL CAVALRY FIRING ON NATIONAL SICK AND 
BOARDMAN’S IORSE BATTERY.—SER PAGE 221, WOUNDED, AT NEWTOWN, NEAR WINCHESTER, VA.—SKEIOHED BY A CORRESPONDENT, 
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THE NATIONAL STEAMER ORIENTAL, ON SHORE ON THE SANDSPIT NEAR NAQG’s HEAD, N. ©.—¥FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. J, H. SCHELL. 


fired upon our wounded at a little place called Newtown. 
The judgment of Heaven has already reached the Commander 


of these infamous brigands, and will soon overtake them. 








BOARDMAN’S HORSE 
BATTERY. 

WE give on page 220 
another instance of = 
Northern ingenuity, = = a 
which is alike available = -= 
in peace or war. The 
peculiar advantages of 
Mr. Boardman’s inven- 
tion are apparent at a 
glance, and an inspec- 
tion of our illustra- 
tion is all the des- 
cription it needs. 
There are nine barrels ; 
they are discharged all 
at once, by a string 
which can be held in 
the hand or attached 
to the stirrup, the foot’s 
pressure acting upon 
it. A little practice 
would render this a 
most effective weapon, 
and we look with con- 
siderable curiosity to 
its first appearance on 
the battle-field. Its 
private performances 
have been very satis- 
factory. 

DISTURBING AN 
Orator.— The Corinth 
correspondent of the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette tells this 
story: “When our lines 
advanced towards Corinth 
onthe 28th, a battery was 
planted on an eminence 
commanding a considerable 
portion of the country, but 
completely shrouded from 
view by a dense thickct. Scouts were sent out to discover the exact 
position of the rebels, and were but short a distance in advance, 
to give a signal as to the direction to fire, if any were discovered. 

“One of the rebel cormmanders, unaware of our presence, called 


around him a brigade, and commenced addressing them in something 
like the followiag strain: 


= 


pads = t 
ay 


{oN THE SHENANDOATA@ARMY Of ORM, PREMONT AND PART of M'DOWnLL’s GOnPs, 18 . UNATIT OF dACKAON'A 


*“¢ Sons of the South: We are here to defend our homes, our wives 
and daughters, against the horde of Vandals who have come here to 
possess the first and violate the last. Here, upon this sacred soil, we 
have assembled to drive back the northern invaders—drive them into 
the Tennessee. Will Ve follow me? If we cannot hold this place, we 
ean defend no spot of our Confederacy. Shall we drive the invaders 
back, and strike to death the men who would desecrate our homes? Is 





BATTERY ERECTED BY THE REBELS ON THE TERRACED MAGAZINE, IN TIE GOSPORT NAVY YARD, NORFOLK, VA,., COMMANDING THE APPROACH FROh 


INLAND,-——FROM A BSKETCIL BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, J. H. SCHELL. 


there aman g0 base among those who hear me as to retreat from the 
contemptible foe before us? I will never blanch before their fire, 
nor—’ 

“ At this interesting peried the signal was given, and six shells fell 
in the vicinity of the gallant officer aud his men, who suddenly forgot 
their fiery resolves, and fied in confusion to their breastworks,” 


OPROLAL ARTIOT, MA, RNWIM Ponett,—ane Pace 225, 


THE U. S. TRANSPORT ORIENTAL WRECKED Ov 
BODY’S ISLAND, N. C. 


Tne Oriental transport, with Gen. Saxton and suite. 
sailed from New York for Port Royal, 15th May, and had proceeded 
as far as the coast of North 
Carolina, when a storm 
arose, on Friday night, 
16th May, which drove 
the vessel on Body’s 
Island, a sancspit, 33 
miles north of Cape 
Hatteras, abreast of Nag’s 
Head, famous as being 
the place where Gov. Wise 
was sick at the battle of 
Roanoke. The passengers 
and crew were saved; a 
great portion of the cargo 
was lost, while some was 
janded on the beach. 
Col. Hawkins, commander 
of, Roanoke Island, ac- 
companied by Lieut. Ellis, 
Assistant rtermaster, 
arrived next day at the 
scene of the wreck, and 
come possession of the 

jovernment pr ° 
Mr. Fuller, of now Work, 
went nearly five miles in 
a canoe through the storm, 
along the Sound, to get 
assistance from Fort Hat- 
teras. 


A JUBILEE will soon 
take place in Vienna, in 
honor of the 400 years’ 
existence of the art of 
awe in that city. The 

ret Vienna printer, Ulrich 
Hann, opened his printing- 
oo oe, = did not 
suce and em > to 
Rome, ' He was the cause 
* the Mageces Frederick 

. bestowing a iv 
on the prin = a eo 

ear 1465, Ww pineed 
to 


them in equal rank with noblemen and scholars, and permitted 


wear a sword, 
Viner is likely to be fenced in seon; at least, since a 


soubriquet was earned Ac rebel Gen, Jackson, at Winchester, 
has been a great Stone 


all Ruaning all about the State! 





rbet ARMY, MARCHING TYROVOM THR RAIN.— FROM A bKRICH BY OUR 
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MAJOR W. F. M. ARNY, 


U. 8S. Indian Agent, New Mexico, Saccessor of Kit Carson, 
Rocky Mountain nger. 
Ts daring soldicr is a native of the District of Columbia, 


and was educated in Virginia, where he resided for many 
years. About 12 years ago he removed with his family to 


the State of Illinois, and applied himself to the advance- | 


ment of the educational and agricultural interests of that 
State. In the year 1856 he emigrated to Kansas, and was | 
prominent in the struggles in that territory. During last 
year he spent much of his time in obtaining relief for the 
suffering people of that young State, who were threatened 
with starvation, and superintended the shipping of 11,000,000 
pounds of seed, grain and provisions for the destitute. In 
June, 1861, he received the appointment of Indian Agent for 
New Mexico, and at once cntered upon the dutics of that 
office ; and, in conjunction with Kit Carson, who is in com- 
mand, as Colonel, of a regiment of Mexivan volunteers, they 
have succeeded in keeping the greater portion of the Indians 
of New Mexico loyal to the Union. He is now devoting 
himself to the amelioration of the condition of the Indians 


of that Territory, and for that purpose recone 


location on reservations, with provision for theimindustrial 
education. In our picture he appears clad in suit of 
Indian costume, made of deer, beaver and pa skins. 
On the Ist of January he pre: ‘to Mrs. In anew 


and splendid blanket, which appears in- the. picture, and 
which is a specimen of the skill and taste of the Rocky 
Mountain Indians. ‘This blanket was made by a squaw of » 
Navajo Chief. It is six feet eight inclres long By five fect 
four inches wide, and weighs eight pounds. It is compos.d 
entirely of wool, the figures upon it being white, red and 
blue. Its manufacture occupied the time of the squaw sev- 
eral months. ‘There are about 10,000-Navajo Indians in New 
Mexico, who own jointly with the Mexicans in the Territory 
probably a million of sheep, which are used pringépally for 
food. The animals remain unshorn of the wool, which 
would make good blankets and clothing for our troops, but 
the want of a little management in these things often de- 
prives us of many advantages. Major Arny is still iu the 
prime of life. 


THE GREAT LEDGER TEAM. 


Mr. Roserr Bonner, an enterprising publisher, and 
owner of the renowned team of horses, the Lady Palmer and 
Flatbush Maid, has been so persistently and universally 
called upon from all parts of the country to afford the people 
at large an opportunity to see his splendid pair, that we have 
concluded to do our share towards gratifying them, inas- 
much as it would be a matter of impossibility for the owner 
to comply with the numerous applications to that effect. 
Mr. Bouuer purchased these magnificent horses purely tor 
recreation, and to gratify natural appreciations, aud is quite 
right in tirmly refusing to permit them to be used for what 
is termed ** sporting.” 

Lady Palmer is of dark chesnut color, and possesses all 
the ** points” and characteristics of « thoroughbred, quite 
us much so as any racehorse known. She was foaled in the 
State of Kentucky, and is said to be by Glencoe. Very 
little was expected or thought of her at first, but after she 
was brought East, and placed in the hands of the “‘ kuowing 
ones” of Long Island, remarkable developments commenced. 
lu symmetry of form she is faultless; and iu action her gait 
isastudy. Lady Palmer is the * off-horse.” 

Ilcr mate, Flatbush Maid, is « dayk or blood bay, and is 
considered the fleetest of the two. She was foaled at F lat- 
bush, L. L., and, like her partner, was looked upon indiffer- 
ently when a colt; in fact, very little is known of her 
parentage, except that her sire was a smart pacer, and her 
dam a rather * Gothic”-looking gray mare, Some parents 
have favorite children. Mr. Bonner confesses that his 
tauvorite horse, Flatbush Maid, has the biggestshare of his 
a ‘ections, aud the handsome creature is certainly worthy 
of the prefercuce. 

They have trotted before reputable gentlemen two miles 
in the unprecedented time of 54 minutes; one mile in 2.26: 
ove quarcer of a mile in 33 Seconds; being a two winute and 
a half gait, before a road wagon. 





CONGRESSIONAL SUMMARY. 


Monpay, June 16.—In the Senate, the Naval Appropria- 
tiou biil was taken up at one o’clock, and debated at considerable leugih. 
Au amendment, proposed by Mr. Wilson, of Massachusctts, providing 
that slaves shall not be employed in the Navy Yards, was rejected—}5 
to 17, With regard to the location of the Naval Academy, a Commis- 
sion was provided for to scttle the matter, the appropriation of $25,000 
for repairs at Avpapolis being adhered to, and the Senate subsequently 
rejected the proposition for a Commission, thus apparently permanc.tly 
settling the location at Annapolis, ‘Lhe bill was then passed. 


In the House, an adverse report was made by the Committee on Elec- 
tions, on the petition of Charles Henry Foster, asking admission to a 
seat as representative from the Second District of North Curolina. Mr. 
McPherson, of Pennsylvania, introduced a resolution providing for a 
grade of Lieutenant-General in the army, to be conferred at the end ot 
the war upon the General most deserving of it. The Committee on the 
War was instructed to inquire into the treatment of our soldiers 
wounded at the battle of Port Republic. A resolution of inquiry into 
the relative treatment of our soldiers and rebel mers at Vort Royal 
was introduced and adopted. The Secretary of War was requested, by 
resvlution, to inform the House by whose orders the White House, 
owned by a son of the rebel Gen. Lee, is guarded by our soldiers, and 
withheld from hospital purposes. <A resolution was also adopted in- 
quiring whether it is true that Gen. Banks, in hie late retreat, furnished 
Goverument transportation for negroes, to the exclusion and neglect of |’ 
our wounded soldiers, 


TUESDAY, June 17.—In the Senate, the louse amendment to the bill 
inereasing the volunteer medical force, abolishing the office of Brigade 
Surgeon, was agreed to, A new Conference Committee was ordered on 
the bill providing certain bounties, ete. Mr. peendin of Michigan 
offered a resolut:oa, which was laid over, declaring thal the amount o 
legal tender notes already authorized shall never be inereased. The 
Pacific Railroad bill was then taken up and considered until the ad- 
journment. ‘The bill was amended so as to the commencement of 
| ae on the 100th parallel of latitude, witfiln the Territory of Ne- 

raska. _ 


In the House, a bill to amend the Patent Office law was passed. It 
makes a different arrangement of the internal affairs ofthe office. The 
Confiscation bill was reported back from the Special Committee on the 
subject, exactly as it was referred to them. to authorize the 
issue o1 additional Treasury Notes was copsidered in Committec of the 
Whole, as the special order, and Mr, Spaulding, of New York. made a 
snecch advocatiug its immediate passage. The Senate’s subsfitute for 
Mr. Arnold’s bill, which for ever prohibits slavery in the Territories, 
was coneurred in. 


WEDNESDAY, June 18.—In the Senate, the bill for the better govern- 
may 't of the navy was reported back from the Naval Committee. Mr. 
Grin,es, of Iowa, offered 2 1esolution, which wag laid over, that, in the 





opinion of the Senate, itis right in the Gove to 
within the rebellious States to its a : con loyal ee 
i a ye to 


jeerneg ee on the 30th inst., 1 
further eniistments in the army was in Me. Tc. 
ferred to the Militery Commi:tee. A bill to prevent nee ae 
gress other Government officers from taking cons.derations for 
procuring contracts was referred. ‘The resolution introduced on ‘Tuesday | 
to prevent a further issue of legal tender Treasury Notes, was referred | 
to the Finance Committee, | 
In the House, the Senate resolution for the encouragement of eplist- 
ments was parecd. The bjll to firce from servitude the slaves of certain 
rebels was considered unti] the expiration of the morning hour, when 
the bill authorizing the issue of additional Treasury Notes was taken | 


up as the special order, Jt was, however, postpo 





| the muni: ipslity of the city. A resoluti 


| me a horse!’ 


» to make way for | that,’ replied the secessionist, and 


the Confiscction bill, which was finally passed—82 to 54. The Treasury 
Note bill was then considered until the adjournment. 


TucRSDAY, June 19.—In the Senate, the House bill to change the port 
of entry of Brunswick, Ga., was pussed. ‘The bill defining the pay and 
emoluments of officers of the army was considered, and the amendment 
of the House, striking out the section deducting 10 per cent. from the 
pay of officers of the Government, ete, was eoneurredin. ‘The Pacific 
railroad bill was then debated untii the adjournment. An amendment, 
offered by Mr. Collemer, of Vermont, providing for the reservation of 
a ces tain amount of the bonds until the road is completed, was adopted. 


In the House, the tender of Lesgue Island, near Phi'adelphia, fora 
naval striion, wes made by Mr. Lehman, af Pennsylvania, in behalf of 
was adopted proposing the 
inst., should the Senate 

naval depots in the 

National Defences, 
The bill relating to 
ing to loyal citizens, 
was covsidered until 










final adjou:nment of Congress on the 2 
concur. A bill establishing a National foun’ 
West was reported from the Special Com 
and referred to the Committee of the 
«laims for the loss and detention of property 

and damage done thereto by United States troops, 
the adjourpment. 

Fripay, June 20.—In the Senate, a motion to have the bill reorganiz- 
ing the navy returned from the House, in order to reconsider the vote 
whereby the Senate agreed to the House amendments thereto, was 
adopted. <A bill granting the proceeds of certain lands to the Pacific 
Railroad Comper was referred. A resolution was adopted directing 









inquiry into the expediency of appointing consuls of gecently oper eal 
porte on the Black Sea. ‘The bill to repeal the act of Jope,1 prevent 


and punish fracds on the Government, was called up and posh 
next day. A Conference Cominittee was ordered on the bil deta 
the pay and emoluments of certain army officers. ‘The Pacific yi) roall 
bill was taken up. A motion to strike out the section providing for tow 
branch lines at the caster terminus was rejected—)5 to 25; and the bb 
passed by 2 vote of 35 against 5. The Senate then adjourned, with the 
understandiug that the Contiscation bill should be the first business in 
order on Saturday. 

In the House, the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
reported a bill increasing temporarily the duties on imports and for 
other purposes. It was referred to the Committee of the Whole, and 
made the special order ior Wednesday. Several private biils were passed, 
and the House adjourned till Mouday. — 


Sida tear 
oft) ‘ 





INCIDENTS OF THE WAR. 


A Picket Excountren or Wirs.—At times, as I said be- 
fore, the rebels are quite communicative, as the following dialogue which 
occurred at Yorktown between Joe D., of Leeds, Wis., and one of them 
when within ten rods of each other, will show. 

The partics were separated by » low deep swale, covered with watcr 
and thick brush, completely convealing the pariies, Joe hearing a 
noise on the other side, yelled out in a loud voice: 

Hallo, Mike !—Lave you got any tobacco ¢ 

Secesh—with a strong Hibernian acecnt—Yes, be Jjabers, and whiskey 
tov. 

Joc—Come over, we'll have a quict smoke! 

Secesh—DU mect you half way. 

Joe agreed to do so, and advanced some distance through brush and 
water, and then stopped. , 

Seeesh—W here the divil are ye? Are ye comin’ ¢ 

Joe—I’m half way now. Cau’t go any further without swimming. 

Secesh-——Haven’t ye a boat ¢ 

Jov—No, t have not. 

Secesh—W here's yer gunboat ? 

Joc—Down taking care of ‘he Merrimac. 

Secesh—Then come ov: r in that big balloon, 

[Much laughter along the rebel lines. | 

Joc—Ifave you a boat? 

Secesh—-i hive sure, and I'm coming over. ‘ 

Joe then inquires the news of the day, and if his companion had a 
Norfolk Day Book. 

Secesh replied—! have. Have you gota Tribune? 

Joe answered that he had not. 

Secesh—W here is General Buell ? 

Joc—Buell’s all right, and surrounds Beauregard 

Secesh—W here’s General Prentiss 7 

Jov—W here’s Johnston ¢ 

Another rebel liugh. 

Joe—How about island No. 107 

Secesh—That’s evacuated. 

Joce—How is it that you left 100 guns and 6,000 prisoners ? 

Secesii—Sure, they (the prisoneis) were not much account, 

Joe—-How ubout Fort Pulaski? 

Secesh:—That be blowed! It was only a rebel sandbank. 
me what made ye lenve Bull Run? 

Dick B (Union)}—We had marching orders! 

» This caused great laughter among the rebels, some exclaiming “ Dully 
oy!” 

Dick B.—Where’s Zollicoffer ? 

Secesh—Gone up the spout, 

Joe—Whiy don’t you come over? 

Secesh—Can’t get through the brush! 

At this moment a rebel bullet eame whizzing over by our men, and 
Joe ongrily inquired who fired, 

Secesh—Somiec fool over this way. 

An order was then issued to cease firing. 

Joe—Ain’t you coming? What regimeut do you belong to? 

Secesh—Eightcenth Florida. What regiment do you ¢ 

Joe—Berdau’s 1st regiment Sharpshooters, 

Some of his comrades here warned him to look out. 

Secesh—Would you shoot a fellow 

Joe replied no; but I will stack arms and smoke with you, if you will 
come over. 

Here x rebel officer ordered him back, and the Secessionist refused to 
communicate further.—Cor, Milwaukee Sentinel, 


A Strona Picturr.—A correspondent of the New Yor! 
Tribune, with Gen, MecClellan’s army, “on to Richmond,” gives the 
following strongly-linmed picture of the average ** Secesh” whom li 
jound among the “dead, wounded and prisoners” at Williamsburg : 

** Citizens of the State of New York whose residence, or whose com- 
merci»l anxicties have made them familiar with the tow- paths of thir 
Erie Canal in the last week of November, have a general outline of 1h« 
rebel soldier, in a ragged, dirty, defiant figure that, slouching his ok 
sunburnt tile against the evening slect, tramps through the mud behin« 
his team, and with wrathful face covered with rain, hair and blasphemy, 
and with the crust of the summer's bad passions fully hardened on it, 
earns money for the wants of the coming night and the next day, mor 
mainfully than any other man in the Canal State, and uniformly leave: 

ehind him the impression that he was abandoned by his parents whe 
young, and has been almost abandoned by God ever since. But ‘hi: 
man signs his name to the yf pay roll, and this man can read 
And this man takes good care of his horses, and has strong good sense, 
aud is altogether a person susceptible of being indefinitely built upon by 
any skilful architect of civilization. Only in his costume, and his No- 
vember dirt, and his neglect, and his quarrel with the universe at the 
beginning of his vight’s wading upon the tow-path, does he at all droy 
to the level of these rebel rufians. Ignorance, stupidity, suspicion, 
hate, ferocity, laziness and twin pride aud twin servility are ineffectually 
ttamped by the social mint-machinery of the South upon the faces of #1. 
the rank and file in her armies. We have no such people in the North. 
They can be grown and ripened only under the shadow of Slavery. 

“Tshould be sorry to have communicated the impression that the 
dirtin« 88 and raggedness of the rebels distinguish them from our troops. 
These may be accidental to the best of armies, and may. b« the result o: 
poverty. But in this case they were harmonies ina whole. The York- 
town ruffians were unshorn and greasy, and ragged, and nasty, becaus 
they were the “poor whites” of the Slave States, and they were re- 

ulsively brutal in feature, and sly and sullen, and vindictive and mean, 

ecuuse they were vont oppressed and injured by the huge system of 
Negro Slavery in which they had no share, A regiment of Massachu- 
setts troops uniformed out of rag-bags, and bedded in Broadway mud 
for a wiek, would inevitably be honored everywhere. A rebel regiment 
marched out of a bath, and uniformed in its best and newest, would be 
fallen on by the whole police force of New York city, and hustled off in 
squads to Blackwell’s Island. And in this differeneé between the two 
breeds of men lics the germ of a political troubie which had better re- 
ecive present consideration in Washington. The confiseation of the soil 
of the rebel States will be found to be a necessity, as well 4s an act o1 
justice. And a provision for the utter extinction of Slavery must pre- 
eede any scheme of civilization or political concordaneée, which will 
enable us to live in peace and quiet with the soldier material of the 
Southern States.” 


A YANKEE Trick.—A correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post, with Gen. Banks’s army, tells the following story : 

“One of the battery men got a fine horse last week ina way that does 
credit to his shrewdness and ingenuity, He was out with a party get- 
ting horses ior the Governmeut, Ly antliority, giving reccipts, 
when, sceing a fine brick house some distance off, he salto the cap- 
tain, ‘ 1°ll get -— ahorse’ Running around throw the woods, xs it 
chased, he rushed up to the house, breathless, exe ing, ‘The Yan- 
kees are after me! The Yankees are after me! Ver Gou’s sake give 
He had on an India rubber suit which concealed his uni- 
form, and the rebel scouts had been In-that direction, so, his story 
seemed probable. The owner of the establishment, who was a stout 





But tell 


| secessionist, showed great sympathy, and said he guessed he could fix 


him out. Together they ran to the stable, and iound a good-looking 
stallion, but one of his fect was a little sore. ‘ That won’t do,’ said the 
battery man. ‘The Yankece have got faster horses than that, and 
they'll catch me sure.’ ‘ Never mind, I have got a better one than 
small outbuilding, from 





which he led a magnificent bay horse. Hurriedly he put ona sadai¢ 
and bridle, bade the battery man take the horse and be off, and Goc 
bless him. Quickly the horse and man were out of sight, and making a 
detour through the woods, joined the battery party. ‘The horse is one , 
of the best in the department, and, as he was a free gift from the seces- 


sionist, can hardly be considered as belonging to Government.” 


INCIDENT OF THE CarTune or New Orirans.—An officer 
of the United States sloop-of-war Richmond writes thus from New 
Orleans on the 27th of April: ‘ Yesterday, about noon, » very ti 1 man 
was seen standing up in a small boat, pulling for the ship (whicu was 
lying at the levee), and waving a white handkerchief. He came ou 
board very much excited. He is a Kentuckian by birth, six fect three 
inches high, has lived in New Orleaus 27 years, and was once Mayor 
and twice Recorder of the city. When Capt. Bailey went on shore yes- 
terday to see the authorities at the City Fall, this gentleman, Judge 
Simms, was introduced to him. He remarked to Capt. Bailey thut he 
was glad to sce him; that he had been lung looking for him, and that he 
had been long in coming. Capt. Bailey replied that he did not think 
he had been long in coming since he started. When the Judge came 
out, Dr. Stone, the Surgeon-General of the Confederate Army, com- 
menced an altercation with him ia the street in front of the St. Charles 
Hotel, until he got a crowd around, and then left. ‘The crowd then told 
him (the Juoge) that he had better leave the city, for if they caught him 
agnin in it they would hang him. Some advised to hang him at once to 
alamp-post. He finally edged off, winding his way down the different 
streets towards the levee, till he got a boat with two Loys, promising 
them five dollars to row him across the river. As he came near the ship 
he told them to pull alongside. He is now on board, under the Stars 
and Stripes. He has a place in the country on the Jacksonville road, 
some 70 or 80 miles from the city—has a family of nine children, cne a 
son 24 years of age, who has been pressed into the Confederate Army. 
He is a very intelligent man, and has told a great deal about the Secesh, 
and what he has eudared.” 


A Merirep Renuxe.—A resident of Nashville, recently 
on a visit to this city, tells an amusing ancedote of how a violent Seces- 
xionist at the Tennessee capital got 1 merited rebuke from Gen, Dumont. 
A famous physician’s female household deported themselves so rudely 
to our soldicrs, once or twice actually spitting in their faces, that the 
General ordered the house to be put under guard, with orders to let no 
one pass in or out. The Doctor, who was in the country at the time, 
was greatly incensed on finding his access to his own home debarred by 
a guard of soldiery on his return, and forthwith went to headquarters, 
boiling over with rage. Onstating the facts, the General calm y repiied 
that he was not aware of giving any order to put the compjuivant’s 
house under guard, Insisting that the fact was so, he poiuted to his 
residence, which was in sight and near at hand, as evidence, for the 
guard could be plainly seen. 

‘* Is that your residence ?” inquired the General blandly. 

“To be sure it is.” : 

“ Why, I took it for granted, from the conduct of its female occupants, 
that it was an abode of shameless courtezans, and I ordered a guard to 
be placed around it to prevent the visitation of our soldiery.” 


Likk Master, 1ke Man.—We find the following story 
in the Washington /ntelligencer : F wee 

“ A lady in this city, desiring to procure a ‘help,’ made application at 
the headquarters of the + contrabands,’ on Capitol Hill, when the follow- 
ing colloquy ensued between herself and a female contraband who had 
escaped from ‘ service’ in Virginia: 

* Lady.—Well, Dinah, you say you want a place. 
Jan you cook / 

“ Contraband,--No, m’m; mammy, she always cooked, 

* Lacy.—Are you a good chamberinaid ¢ 

“ Contraband.—Sister Sally, she always did the chambers. 

“FLady.—Can you wait in the dining-room end attend the door? 

“ Coptraband.—La! no, m’m; Jim, that was his work. 

* Lady.—Cw you wash and iron? 

“ Contraband.—-Well, you see, m’m, Aunt Becky, she allays washed, 

* Ladv.—Can you sew ? 

* Contraband,—Charity, she allays rew'd, 

“ Lady.—Then, what in the world did you do? 

“ Contraband.—Why, I allays kep’ the flies off missis.” 


A Scarrerace.—The mortar-boatmen on the Mississippi 
ire described as “ hard eases” and ‘‘ dare devils.” One of them was 
lately sent ashore as a picket, and as he had sponifested some symptoms 
of ebriety before he went there, Licut. Wheelock concluded to look 
ifter the seamp. He walked tothe spot where the picket was posted, 
ind found the fellow seated under atree brushing away the muskeiocs 

ery listlessly, and cursing the rebels, who were throwing shells from 
heir mortars across the river, Just as the Lieutenant was approaching, 
t bomb fell within five feet of the picket, who saw the fuse siill burning, 
nd knew it must explode, 

he mortar-man looked at it very coolly and never stirred, but apes- 
irophised the shell thus: 

“D—n you! who cares for you? 
you d—d old rebel!” 

The fearless seapegrace had hardly finished his speech when the 
mb burst, teariug up the ground and covering him with dirt, but 
‘oing him no injury. 

“Bih! I knew you couldn't hurt nobody, you d—d old rebel!” re- 
marked the mortar-man, md continued to brush away the musketoes 
with the most imperturbable seng/roid. 





What can you do¢ 


Burst and be d—d! nobody’s afraid, 


SCRAPS OF HUMOR. 


**A Goon action is never thrown away.” 
son, no doubt, we find ko few of them. 

Whyéds it impossible for a person who lisps to believe in 
the existence of youvg ladics? Ue takes every miss tor a myth. 

Swirt observed upon an indifferent ploader at the bar that 
he was the most affecting orator he ever heard, for he ne,er at.empied 
:o speak but he excited general sympathy. 

‘©Wat,” inquired a schoolmaster, “is the plural of 
penny ¢”” : 

« 'wopence,” shouted the sharpest lad in the clogs, who, we regre to 
dd, received a plurality of strokes for his sharpness. 

EPITAPH IN THE CHUURCILYARD OF NESTON ST. 

* Here lies a certain Elizabet) Mann, 
She lived an old maid and she diced an old Mann.” 

SquaLtip BecGar—“ Pray, sir, take pity on a miserable 
wretch, I have a wife and six children.” 

Gent—“ My poor fellow, accept my heartfelt sympathy—so have 1.” 

Tur court jester of Francis I. complained that a great 
lord threatened to murder him if he did not cease joking about him. 

“Tf he does so,” said the king, “I will hang him in tive minutes 


That’s the rea- 


NICILOLAS. 


ifter.” 
“I wish your majesty would hang him five minutes before,” replied 
the jester. 


A Hanpcurr.—A box on the ear. 

Tur young ladies who lead their lovers on by hopes of 
marriage, are among the world’s rivg leaders. 

Tue man who had a cloud upon his brow has since been 
mist. 

ALMosT every young ijady is public-spirited enough to be 
willing to have her iather's house used as a court-house. 

Ir a disagreeable fellow insists on sharing your house with 
you, take the inside for you: share, and gtve him the outside. 

As the human head is about 12 inches long, what’s the 
difference between a man’s being shorter by a head or shorter by a foot ¢ 

At an infant school examination, a few days ago, the ex- 
aminer asked, ** What fish eat the little ones ?” . 

« The big ’uns,” shouted a little urchin. 

“YounG Giles, who is just beginring to learn French, wants 
to kuow hew it is, if they have no w in the language, that “‘ them chaps 
spell wagon.” ; 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Russian Marine Journal notices 
two Japanese works published during the past year. The first is a 
deseription of the voyege of the Japanese Embassy to the Uvited Stat«s, 
in two volumes, illustrated. ‘Ihe drawings, says the correspondent, are 
ridiculous, the portraits monstrous; still there is some truth in them. 
(ne of the most remarkable is the portrait of a Washington belle, with 
the Japanese title, ‘‘ National Beauty of the First Order.” ‘There :re 
ilso views of the city of Washington, drawings of yarious animals, oi a 
school, of a wedding, &c. The second work, in two volumes octavo, of 
“0 sheets each, with portraits avd views of cities, hasthe title, “ Osamae 
toki cane koku banasi”’—that is, historical description of all the States. 
The cover of the first volume represents a European lady with a fan, red 
ostrich feathers on her head, and a very Wide dress, probably supported 
by acrivoline, This volume contains portraits of Peter 1., Napoleon, 
Queen Victoria and the President of the United States, views-of Paris, 
of an English cannon foundry, shipyard, &c. Some of the portraits are 
rather ridiculous. Thus, Napoleon is represented in a blouse of figured 
stuff, with a little cap on his head, long hair flowing down on his shoul- 
ders, sliypers on his feet, sitting on_a chair and holding in his hand a 
vase in the shape of a gravy dish, The author’s uame is Inahaki, 
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J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 


Late W. FORSYTH & CO., 
100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD PENS, 
BRACELETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, GENT’S Pins, 
SLELVE-BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., ETC., 

ETC., 


Worth $500,000, 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without reqard to 
value, and not to be paid for till you know what you 
are to get. Send for Circular containing full list 
and particulars. 

Certificates of all. the various articles, stating what 

each one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed 

up and mixed; and when ordsred, are taken out with- 
out regard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all 

a fair chance, On recoipt of the Certificate, you will 

see what you can have, and then it is at your option to 

send one dollar and take the article or not. 

In all transactions by mail, we shall charge for for- 
warding the Certificates, paying postage, and doin 
the business, 25 cts. each, which must be inclo 
when the Certificate is sentfor. Five Certificates will 
be sent for $1, eleven for $2, thirty for $5, sixty-tive 
for $10, and one hundred for $15. 

AGENTS.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed 
10 cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided 
their remittance amounts to $1. Agents will collect 
25 cts. for every Certificate and remit 15 cts. to us 
either in cash or postage stamps. Great caution should 
be used by our correspondents in regard to giving 
their correct address, Town, County and State. 

Address J.H.WINSLOW & Co., 

P. 0. Box 5029 208 Broadway, New York.. 

N. B.—We wish it distinctly understood that all 
articles of Jewellery not giving perfect satisfaction 


can be returned and the money refunded. 352 
THE ALBIO } Bstablished in 1822, 
DEVOTED TO 
NEWS, POLITICS, CRITICISM, AND 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Price $3 PER ANNUM; 6 Cents PER Cory, 
Send for Specimen Copies, with price, to the 
ALBION OFFICE, 16 Beckman 8t., N. ¥ 
P. S.—Single Copies of the celebrated Albion Steel 
Engravings, $3; half-dozen or more, $2 per Copy. 
Sent, postpaid, to any address in the United States. 





A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 


The Barly Physical Degeneracy of 
AMERICAN PEGPLE, 


And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. STONE, Physician to 
the lroy Lung and Hygienic institute. 

A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Ner- 
vous Debility, Marasmus and Consumption ; Wasting 
of the Vital Fluids, the mysterious and hidden causes 
for Palpitation, Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 

Aa Vail not to send two red Stamps and obtain this 
book. Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 
Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, 
aid Physician for Diseases of the Heart, Throat and 
Lungs, No. 96 Fifth St., Troy, N.Y. 457-50 





IN PRESS: 


NEARLY READy, 


INCIDENTS 
OF THE 
oivit in waR 
IN 
AMERICA. 
One HUNDRED PAGES, LARGE 8VO, 
Part 1, Profusely and Elegantly Illustrated, will 

be ready in a few days. Price I'wenty-five Cents. 

FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 

19 City Hall Square, New York, 





Cal Ganza; or, The Flying Islands.— 
This is the title of a most alluring story, just opened 
in Wilkes’s Spirit of the Times. The hive, a young 
Spanish sailor, falls in with a pirate, then becomes a 
captive among the tribes in Africa, and finally is ship- 
wrecked, alone, against a desolate and rock-bound 
loadstone island, fur away in the South Seas, and till 
then undiscovered, The work enchains the attention 
at the outset, and the style, which is not unlike that of 
Gil Blas, is so familiar and so fine that as we read we 
continually fancy we recognize an old acquaintance, 
The end of the fourth chapter leaves the hero about 
landing upon the unknown coast, to follow the flight 
of some strange birds, in whose craws he has dis- 
covered a sparkling sand or gravel, which turns out 


to be adiamond. Unices we are inuch mistaken, we 
trace the magical touch of George Wilkes himself in 
some of the best passages. 352 


‘ aidan 
“‘Moustaches and Whiskers in 42 
Days-”—Don't buy “ Onguents” at $1 a box, but 
send 20 ets. (coin) for a BOOK containing this Guat 
Secnket, and many others never before published. 
Mailed irec, on receipt of two dimes, by C. E. HUN- 
TER & CO., Hinsdale, New Hampshire. B52 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(Fermerty H. 
NO. 87 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No, 65 Chrystie Street—making 
one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States. 


They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash. Their stock con 


sists, in part, of 


ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE; 


Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture ; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HATR, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSES, a 
large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, in Seis, from $22 to $100. 


JENNY LIND AND EXTENSION POST BEDSTEADS, 
Five feet wide, especially for the Southern Trade, 
aa Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition. All work guaranteed as represented, 


223 





STRATED NEWSPAPER. 





FURNITURE !! 


P. Deoraar,) 





SINCLAIR TOUSEY, 
121 Nassau Sr., New York, 
General Agent for Publishers, Newsdealers 
and Booksellers. 


Everything required by the trade supplied at the 


lowest rates. 0000 
! 





TIFFANY & CO., 


LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 


Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver | 


Ware, Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Arcicles of Art 
aud Luxury. 
No. 550 BROADWAY, New York; 
House IN PAnis, TIFFANY, REED & CO. 





Commercial Travellers Wanted.—lLarge 
Commission; honorable business, Circular Sent. 
A. W. HARRISON, Philadelphia. 3AG-55 


6 Urhat is Tt 2 (Book) sent by mail for 10 cts, 
Box 1771, New Haven, Conn. 860-52 








NONDUCTED by the Spanish Government. 

J Prizes cashed and information fu.nished, High- 
est price paid for Spanish Doubloons. 

TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St., N.Y. 





Vo You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches P 


\ Y Onguent will force them to grow heavily in 
L six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without 
stain or injury to the skin, Price $1—sent by mail, 
post free, to any address on receipt of an order. 

R. G. GRAHAM, 100 Nassau St., New York, 


TO ALL WANTING FARMS. 


Large and thriving Settlement of VINELAND. Rich 
Soil, Good Crops of Wheat, Corn, Penches, ete., to be 
seen. Only 30 miles from Philadelphia. Delightful 
climate, 20 acres tract at from $'5 to $20 per acre, 
payable within four years. Good scheols and society. 
Hundreds are settling. Apply toCHAS.K LANDIS, 
I’. M., Vineland, Cuinberland Co,, New Jersey. Re- 
port of Solon Robinson and Vineland /turaé sent free, 


From Report of Solon Robinson, Ag. Ld. Tribune: 

“ It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an 
almost level position, and suitable condition for plea- 
sant farming, that we know of this side of the Western 
prairies.” 351-4 





Corrected by Captain Ericsson, 
THE CONFLICT BETWEEN THE MONITOR 
AND MERRIMAC, 

With Inside Views of the two Vessels, and a Portrait 
of Captain Ericsson, Agents wanted. Sent on re- 
eeipt of 50 cts. 8. C. A. LOTRIDGE, 
352 Publisher, No. 11 Spruce St. N. Y. 


MUSIC WITHOUT A MASTIR. 

PIANO, GUITAR and MELODL&ON without a 
Master, containing Full Instructions, and 50 Songs, 
Marches, Waltzes, Volkas, &c., 50 ets. each. Conecer- 
tina, Vivloneello, Fife without a Master. Full In- 
structions and Music, 50 ets, cach. Violin, Flute, 
Accordeon without a Master. Instructions and Mu- 
sic, 40 cts, each. Self-Instructor for Violin, Flute, 
Accordeon and Flutina, 30 cts. each. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of priec, by the Publishers, OLIVER 
DITSON & COU., Loston. 352 


‘ELLIOT’S POCKET REVOLVER. 


xe. 4 A MOST POWERFUL 
" j ARM which can be carried 
constantly about the person 
without inconvenience or 
danger. Length four inches, 
2 searcely more than that of 
Oa the barrela. Itis the most 
compact, safe and powerful 
Pocket Revolver ever made; weighs only cight ounces, 
charged with cartridges, which can be purchased in 
hardware siores, each barrel rifled, gain twist and 
sighted. Will penetrate onc inch of pine at 150 yards. 
#@- Send for Ulustrated Circular, 
Retail price, Vlated Frame, with 100 cartridges, $10 00 
os . Iilued Frame, “ “ se 9 6 
Trade supplied, T. W. MOORE, 
420 Broadway, New York. 











Business Cards, 75 cts. ver 1.000. 
Circulars, 38 cts. per 1,000. 

Bill Heads, first-class, $5 per Ream. 
Newspapers, Books, Pamphleta,and everything from 
a mere speck of a Label to a mammoth Poster, at 
equally low rates. Send a 3-cent Ae for my Illus- 
trated Catalogue and Price List of Binds of Print- 
ing. T.R. DAWLEY, New te tablishment, 
Nos. 28, 30 and 32 Centre St.,cor. St., New York. 
350-62 


\ ATRIMONY MADE EASY; Or, How to 
I _ Win A Lover.—Containing plain, common- 
sense directions, showing how all may be suitably 
married, irrespective of age, sex or pos , whether 
prepossessing or otherwise, n on the art 
of fascinating any person you wish—a curious, scien- 
tific experiment which never fails. Free for 25 cta, 
Address T. WILLIAM.& CO., Publishers, 
Box 2,300, Philadelphia, 











MUSICAL BOXES. 
I 12, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16 and 
2 nes, atin all styles and sizes, 

i America Melodies, Operas, 
Dances, ete., and varying in price 
from $2.00 to $250.00. 

: M. J. PAILLARD, 
Importer, 21 Maiden Lane (up-stairs), New York. 
Musical Boxes repaired. 000 





Get the Best! 


COOLEY’S CABINET PRINTING PRESB, 
The cheapest and beat thing out. 
Send for Circulars, inclosing stamp. 
J. G. COOLEY & CO., No, 1 Spruce &t., N. ¥. 
000 
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Dypepsia, Consumption and Fits. 


A sure Cure for these distressing complaints is 
now made known in 2 “'‘Treatise on Foreign and 
Native Herbal Preparations,” published by Dr. O. 
PHELPS BROWN. ‘The prescription, furnished him 
by a young elairvoyant girl, while in a state of trance, 
has cured everybody who has taken it, never having 
failed in a single case. It is equally sure in cases of 
Yits as of Dyspepsia; and the ingredients may be 
found in any drug store. ‘Those who are afllicted with 
Consumption, LBronchilis or Asthma may also be 
cured by the use of my Herbal Preparatious. I will 
send this valuable prescription free to any person 
on receipt of their name, Address 

DR O. PHELPS BROWN, 










Silo No. 19 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
—, ———— or We ' 
fF] WEDDING CARDS, 
| i ee 
wReuRs; vio. (AM SSELOVE |! yom Colabented Engraved 
biocrpeemceneree: Cards cold only by EVERDELL 
i 392 Rroniway,N Y 


oo Specimens by Mail, ou receipt of 2 stamps. 


A. LANGE, 
PICTURE AND LOOKING-GLASS 
FRAWES 
AND 
CORNICES FOR ROOMS, 
MADE TO ORDER, AND RE-GILDING DONE, 
206 William 8t, cor. Fiankfort, New York. 





Iifmo-e Demorest’s Mirror of Fashions 
is unquestionably and emphatically the largest und 
best Fashion Mogazine inthe world, Published quar- 
terly at 473 Broadway, and sold everywhere at 25 cts, 
Mailed free on reecipt of the price. Yearly $1, with 
the privilege of selecting 50 cts. worth of plain pat- 
terns extra, as a premium, Summer Number now 
ready. Slo 





“ FJurvah !"—the Secret out at last. Send 50 
ets. to M. W. HAXTERN, Houghton P. O., Mich., and 
receiye on return the two Great Secrets, Low to 
Make a Beard Grow, and How to take Writing Ink 
out of Paper. 3514 





To Consumptives. 


HE Advertiser, having been restored to health 
in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe LUNG 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, CONSUMPTION, 18 
anxious to make known to his fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure. To all who desire it he will send a 
copy of the prescription used (free of charge), with 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 
thoy will find a swre cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, fe. The only object of the advertiser in 
sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
spread information which he conceives to be invaluable, 
and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as it 
wilicost them nothing,and may proveablessing. Par 
ties wishing the prescription will please address 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. 
*¥»—SOMETHING NEW. Agents Wanted, 
e) to sell our Patent Spool-Holder and Needlecase 
combined, Can make $5 to $10 per day. Send stamp 
fur circular. 8. W. RICE & CO., 
51-2 434 Chestaut street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





CHARLES HEIDSIECK 
CHAMPAGNE. 
This popular Wine, of which the undersigned 


SOLE AGENTS FOR NORTH AMERICA, 
Received the First Premium at the 


BORDEAUX EXPOSITION IN 1859. 


fhe Medal awarded by the judges can de seen at our office 
00> TT. W BAYAUD & GERARD, 100 Pearl &.,N. ¥ 


PRIDKDS OF SOLDIERS! 


LL Articles for Soldiers at “altimore, Wash- 

ington, Fortress Monroe, Hrtteras Inlet, Port 
Royal, a4 all other places, should be sent, at halt 
rates, by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, No, 74 Broad- 
“ay. futlers charged low rates, 





Employment. 


HE Fraxnurm Sewrne Macutne Co. want 

Travelling or Local Agents, at a liberal salary 

and expenses. or on commission. Address, with 

stamp, FARKIS BROTHERS, Sole Agents, box 302, 
Boston, Mass. 333-450 





$-Someithing NMow-—AGENTS WANTED, Lo- 
cal and Travelling, to sell 25 new articles of rare 
merit, Sales and profits ge Samples 25 cts. In- 
close siamp. RICE & CO., N, Y., or Chicago, Ill, 

340-4b0 


WATCHES, 


Stock of 10,000 Watches 
te be Retailed at Wholesale Prices- 
ow iP he ane to buy and save the Jobbers’ and 


8. 
This is the first opportunity offered for purchasing 
a single Watch on equally os good terms as the regu- 
lar dealers buy by the dozen, 
From the followin —s list may be derived an 
pe = bp can y be saved by; urchasing from 
rs 8: 
Solid Sflver-case, Open-face Watches, $6 50; usual 
P 


rice, $10. 
Solid Silver Hunting-case Cylinder Watches, $8; 
usual — $12. 

_ eg age omg Lever Watches, $10; usual 
price, . 
American Timek , Silver Hunting-case Watch- 
es, $20; usual price, $30. 
Solid’ Silver’ Hunting-case Lever Watches, fine 
Timekeepers—indicating the day of the month aecu- 
rately—$20; usual price, $35. 

Fine Gold Hunting-case Lady’s Watches, $28; usual 


price, $40. 

Fine Gold Hunting-case, beautifully enameled and 
set wih genuine Diamonds, $45; usual price, $75. 
Fine English Levers, Heavy Gold Hunting-cases, 
$65; usual price, $85. 

Fine Silyer, Hunting-case, Heavy Gold Plate, La- 
or, y+ a equally as good in finish as best Solid 

old, $12. 

In ordering, you will please inclose $2 28 a guaran- 
tee that the package will be taken, and you can pay 
the balance to the Express. All Orders from the 
Army and from points south of Washington must be 
accompanied with funds in full. 
On examination of Goods, if parties are not suited 
they can return the same, and the money will be re- 
funded, less Express charges, 
Letters containing orders must be registered. 

‘J. L, FERGUSON, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Still Victorious. 

Rogle’s Electric Hair Dye...........Newly improved. 
Boyle’s Hyperion Fluid......... Yorces Hair to grow. 
LBogle’s Balm of Cytherea:. Improves the Complexion, 
Surpass all others, cheapest, best and most reliable~ 

W. BOGLE, 
202 Washington 8t., Boston. 
Inclose postage stamp for reply. 000aw 





EXTENSION. TABLE 
MANUFACTORY. 


Established Established 
1840. WM, HEERD j 16 years, 
No, 150 Wooster ST., New York. 
Extension Tables in Oak, Black Walnut, Mahogany 
and Rosewood of all styles and prices, on hand and 
made to order, All work warranted, (Crders from 
the ayy ep ee to with fidelity and dispatch. 
nay A li 
347 5+ 








Stationery Packages, with or without 
Jewellery, at prices oue-third less than can be pur- 
chased elsewhere, Send for « cireular and give t 
atrial, Address JOHN 8. ANDREWS, 
351-4 110 Sudbury, Boston, Mass, 





Full Iastructions for obtaining the most won- 
derful Money-making Article of the Present Age, and 
ancatly engraved Girt for Gentlemen, Sent, post- 
paid, for 15 cts, Address 
A. HENRY YPRESSEY. 
sol Box 549, Worcester, Mase. 


Commercia! Travellers and Agents 
Wanted to Sell our 


25 Cent Portfolio Package. 


Contents—18 Sheets Note Paper, 18 Envelopes, 1 
Penholder, 1 Pen, 1 Pencil, 1 Blotting Pad, 100 Recipes, 
1 War Hymn, 5 Engravings, 1 New Method for Com- 

uting Interest, 9 Fashionable Desigus for Marking 

atters, 4 for Undersieeves, 2 for Collavs, 1 for Under- 
skirt, 1 for Embroidered Body and Sleeves, 2 for In- 
fants’ Christening Robes, 1 for Child’s Apron, |} for 
Child’s Full Dress, | for Misses’ Embroidered bress, 
1 for Handkerchiet Border. 1 Penwiper, 1 for Edging. 
Also one FASNIONABLE ARTICLE OF Rich JEWEL- 
LERY. Agents make 8)0aday. Send come for Cir- 
cular of wholesale prices. WIER & CO., 

Publishers, 34 South Third St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Sample 50 cts. 00 








CARD ALBUMS, 


PA . 

Public Notice is hereby given, that all tefviagemente 
of the Letters Putent Fn nay by the United States 
Patent Office, at Washington, to F. R. Grume., of 
Geneva, Switzerland, for a new and useful improve- 
ment in PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, commonly 
known as CARD ALBUMS, will be prosecuted to the 
extent of the law. ‘These improvements, patented b 
Mr. Grumel, comprise all that is at present sold in 
this market, under the den tion of Card Albums. 


So many a have occurred on Mr. Grumel’s 
Patent, by publishers and others in the Uni ed States, 
ae Me, Gr has in ne us to pm oe 
e infringers ; for purppee 
we boa {a our qounell, D. & T. McMahon, 


—~. 271 Broadway, to commence suits at law and in 
equity against violators of Mr. Grumel’s rights, 

Mr. Grumel haa, by articler of attorn+y, duly au- 
thenticated, coostituted us his Sole Agents in the 
United States for the sale of rights, under his Letters 
Patent, to manufacture «nd geil, and also for the sale 
of his’ celebrated PHOTOGRAPHIC CARD *L- 
BUMS, many beautifal specimens of which can be 
seen at our galle~ies, 

C. D, FREDRICKS & CO., 587 ty 
341-4” Agents for F. R. Grumel, for the U. 8. 


MURRAY, EDDY & CO.’S 


LOTTERIES ! 


AUTHORIZED BY THE STATES OF 


Kentucky 
AND 
Miissouri, 
draw daily, in public, under the superintendence o 
sworn Commissioners. 


aa ‘The Managers’ Offices are located at Covington 
Kentucky, and St. Louis, Missouri. 


PRIZES VARY FROM 


$2 50 TO $100,000! 
Tickets from $2 50 to $20! 


a@- Circulars, giving full explanation ana the 
Schemes to be drawn, will be sent, free of expense, 
by addressing 
MURRAY, EDDY & CO., Covington, Kentucky ; 

OR 


MURRAY, EDDY & CO., St. Louis, Missouri, 
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ral discount allowed to wholesale dealers, 
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Richmond, Memphis and Savannah, 
MAKE READY. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR sue Ser. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR VEST CHAINS. 
Headquarters for Lockets, Bracelets, , Pins, 
Studs and Buttons, and everything in the Jewellery 
line. Order th amount you want sent, and have the 
privileg of returning anything you wish to, and get 
you! money. C. P. GIRTON, 
3510 Manufacturing Jeweller, 208 Broadway. 


Tobacco Chewers and Smokers! 
You may break off your hurtful habits and 
CURE THE CRAVING FOR TOBACCO, 

‘o By using the 
ws Astifote or Tobacco.” 
One Deher 4 s SPoTsw oD. _ 
129 Spring St., New York. 


Agents !—Consult your Interests! 
Send at once for OUR Circular! 

Then choose between us and ALL others. 

HASKINS & CO., 36 Beekman 8t., New York. 








0. 
3520 





To Consumptives.—A Preacher of the Gos- 


pel having cured his son of Consumption in its worst 
stages, after being given up to die by the most cele- 
physicians, desires to make known the mode 


of cure, which proves successful in every case to 
those afflicted with Coughs, Colds and Consumption, 
and he will send it free of charge to all who desire it 
and will address DANIEL ADEE, 381 Pearl St., 
New York, 0000 
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TAZE YOUR OWN MEASURE. 
SON, 
No. 434 BROADWAY, 
Fine Boots and Shoes ready made or to measure. 
Send for Circular for Instructions, 3520 
A Beautiful Microscope for 28 cts., 
AGNIFYING 500 times, mailed on receipt 
dress F, B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass, 3520 
\RMS. Selpho’s Patent. 516 Broadway, N. Y, 
ee St. Nicholas Hotel, Send for a Circular, 
SY het o> 5 ‘ie 
irs FEI TING 
SHIRTS. 
Made to Measure at $20 per doz. 
OR SIX FOR TEN DO 5. 
With fine Linen Bosoms, and warranted as good a 
Shirt as sold in the retail stores at $2 50 each. 
BE MADE AT $26 PER DOZ. 
Self-Neasurement for 
privos} and drawings of different styles.of 5 d 
Collars sent free everywhere. Theve rules ene onay 
sure. I warranta t fit. 
‘The cash can be paid to the Express Company on 
5 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 
ad fine quality, bought for cash of the best European 
an ’ 
York at a profit of only TEN PER CENT. 
Send for List of Prices. routes 
87 Broadway, 
Between White and Walker Sts., New ane 


|} LORIN BROOKS & 
cor. HOWARD Sr, 
of price. Five of different powers, $1. A+ 
AND A i. 
9 
WARDS 
Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 
MADE OF NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN, 
ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN 
Shirts. 
Printed directions for self-meagurement, list or 
to understand that an 7 Rae take their owa mea- 
receipt of the goods. 
absolutely solé at retail in New 
8. W. H. WAED, from London, 





BALLARD’S PATENT BREECH-LOADING RIFLE. 


This Arm is entirely new, and is upivereall a 
kuow to be the nearest to perfection of any 
Breech-] Rifle ever made, Length of Barrel, 24 


inches; w of Rifle, 7 pounds, Size of Calibre 
oe 4 08, 32, 38, and 44 Copper Water-prool 


Prescott’s Cartridge Revolvers. 


The 8 in., or Navy Size, carries a Ball weighing 38 
to the Ib., and the No. 32, or 4 in. Revolver, a Ball 80 
tothe lb. By reeent experiments made in the Army, 
these Revolvers were pronounced the best and most 
effective weapons in use. 

For particulars call or send for a Circular to 

MERWIN & BRAY, Sole Agents, 

3500 No. 262 Broadway, New York. 





TERBOSCOPE—With 12 Views, highly 
~) colo ” ail for 50 cta, Fe 
PA RSELLS, B Box 2085, P.O, N.Y. City. as 


Grover & Baker’s 
CELEBRATED 
Noiseless Sowing 
Machines, 
5 Acknowledged to be superior 
to all others, 


405 BROADWAY, NEw York. 


Agencies throughout the 
United States. 0000 





Gold Pens Repointed equa; te New.—O" 
the receipt of 25 cts. of post-office stamps. Gold Pens ' 
for wale at prices to suit the times. Send for circular ; 
giving list of prices and facsimile of the Pens. 

E. 8. JOHNSON Manufacturer 


“And yer won't give up Corcoran, 


won't yer? But I'll make yer, ye spalpeens ! 





THE AMERICAN ST. PATRICK DRIVING OUT THE REPTILES. 
Now take this ! and this! and this !” 





959 ORNAMENTAL IRON 959 
oe WORK, Wrought, Cast and Wire. oe 
IRON RAILINGS, VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, 
GUARDS and IRON FWRNITURE of every de- 
scription. Illustrated Catalogues mailed on receipt 
of four 3cent stamps. 
HUTCHINSON & WICKERSIIAM, 

3460 «6259 Canal Street, near Broadway, New York, 


Save Your Labor and Money.—Use Spar- 
row’s London Washing Crystal. Sold by all Druggists 
and Grocers in the Union, Sole Agent for the United 
States, J. W. BINNEY, 21 Cedar St., N. Y, 

To Pamilios.—Use Inpz, Coorr & Co.'s gen- 
uine Burton Ale, Sold by all Greene, ele Agent 


for the United States, -Ww.8B uY, 
3A9- 21 Cedar St., New York. 
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Howard Association, Philadelphia—For 
the Relief of the Sick and Distressed, afflicted with 
Virulent and Chronic Diseases, Medical advice given 
gratis — Acting Surgeon. Valuable Reports on 
various Diseases, :nd on the NEW REMEDIES em- 
loyed in the Dispensary, sent in sealed letter enve- 
opes, free of charge. Address DR. J, SKILLIN 
HOUGHTON, Howard Association, No, 2 South 
Ninth St. hiledelnhia, Pa. B50-5lo || 
If you want the Genuine “ Edgo’s” 
Pireworks, send your orders to ALFRED WOOD- 
HAM, 424 Broadway, between Canal and Howard Sts. 
The Trade supplied, 0000 





$15 per Day Made Easy. 

ENORMOUS PROFITS TO AGENTS. 

We sell at 20 er cent. less than any others to 
ents. MORE NEW VRIZE PACKAGES. THE 
GREAT NEW NONPAREIL BEATS THEM 
ALL. IMMENSE DEMAND. MORE STATION- 
ERY, BETTER QUALITY, GREATER VARIE- 
TY; over 100 NEW ARTICLES. RICH AND 
FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY; SUPERB DE- 
SIGNS; FASHION PLATES’ FOR LADIES, &c., 
&e. We manufacture ALL KINDS PRIZE PACK- 
AGES. Send for dur Circular and read the EXTRA 
INDUCEMENTS. 8. C, RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nas- 
sau St., New York, Largest and Oldest Prize Pack- 
age House in the World, 3520 





“Finkle & Lyon” Sewing Machine Co., 
538 Broadway, N. Y. 


Five things to consider in buying a Sewing Ma- | 


chine: 

ist—lIs it simple and easily understood ? 

2d—Is it durable and easily kept in order ? 

3d—lIs it adapted to great range of work ¢ 

4th—Does it do its work well ? 

5th—Is it protected from patent litigation ¢ 

To all of which we answer in the affirmative as to 
our Machine, and further pay that 

We warrant every Machine we acll to give better 
satisfaction than any other, or we will refund the 
money. i iease call and examine, or send for a Circu- 
lar, which, with price list snd samples of work, will 
be sent by mail free. Agents wanted. 0000 
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“ Owing t6 the enormous 





351-7oaw No. 15 Maiden Lane, City of New York. 


Lands.—To ALL WANTING Fanms, Thriving 
Settlement, Rich Soil, Mild Climat: see advortiee 
ment of Vineland, on the last page, W1-4o 


ent power. Tf it be ao, and the war is to lest many 
will he for him to determine « hethor tt fa consiatent 
sioyere who, he knows are uader no elreuinetances ¢ 


to R, M, 7. Hunier, 





Sis all up with us / Sin ofno use here ” ! 
You'd better send forme Home 






to he expected from any of them until the Northern Government 1a read 


J _ 





THE CONFEDERATE MINISTER IN SPAIN. 


reparations made by the North to subjugate us, 1 nerieve that nothing is now 


to treat with us as an independ. 
yearn, as the President tntimates in his cagngerel, it 
with our dignity to keep longer abroad Commis- 
@ ba received or Mataned to. Judge Hosts Letiar 











$10—Johnson’s Union Washing Ma- 
chine—Stands unrivalled as the cheapest, best and 
most reliable for Hospitals, Hotels and Families gen- 
erally—PRICE $10, 

$8—Johason’s Union Clothes Wringer, 
made of galvanized iron and vulcanized India rubber. 
Never gets out of order, Is admitted to be the best in 
use, and will fit any tub or box—PRICE $8. 
351-540 J. JOHNSON & CO., 457 Broadway. 





Summer Retreats. 
THE RURAL RESORT, 
TRENTON FALLS, 

NEAR UTICA, NEw YORK STATE, 


Is now open for the accommodation of visitors. 
MICHAEL MOORE, Proprietor. 





THH CLARENDON HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


Was opened on the 5th June. 
WILLIAM DORLON, 
Late of the Mansion House, Troy, N. Y. 





JAMES WILLIS, 
PROPRIETOR OF 
THE NEPTUNE HOUSE, 
NEW ROCHELLE, WESTCHESTER County, N. Y., 
Is now prepared to receive his Friends and Patrons at 
his Commodious and Well-appointed Hotel, where 


they will find the same desirabl« accommodations and 
comfort for which it has hitherte been distinguished. 








Free Gift to All.| 
SOMETHING NEW 


TO SELL, 


MEN ARE MAKING $18 
PER DAy. 

It beats the World, 
ANEw Prize Pacxaag, | 
THE WoRLD Prizzg 
PACKAGE oy only % 
cts. The best induce-F 
ments to Agents yet; + 
contains more Stationery, 
MORE ARTICLES THAN 
ANY TWO PACKAGES 
sold, for 25 cents. The 
Cheapest Prize Packages 
in market; 30 per cent, 

lower than any other, 
Send for a Circular and 

pee oT poet 

W. H. CATELY & co,, 
102 Nassau &t., N.Y. 








BALLOU’S 
PATENTED 


y. 2s 6B. 


French Yoke 
SHIRTS 


WARRANTED 
TO FIT, 


ae SEND FOR A 
CIRCULAR. 


Ballou Bros., 


409 Broadway, 
Now York. 


Por.sale by-all the principal dealers*throughout the 





Vaited States, 
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HON. EDWARD STANLEY, PROVISIONAL 
GOVERNOR OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


Ture present Provisional Governor of North 
Carolina was born near Newberne, in North 
Carolina, in 1798, and has always borne a high 
aame for honor and intelligence. Indeed these 
qualities may be almost considered as hereditary in 
his family, as his father was a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Legislature, and his grandfather was 
prominent in the Independence war. After re- 
ceiving a careful education, Mr. Stanley chose the 
profession of the law, and became cmineut for his 
conscientious management of the business en- 
trusted to him. After serving for three years in 
the North Carolina Legislature, most of the time 
as Speaker, he was chosen, in 18387, to represent 
his native State in Congress, which honorable posi- 
tion he retained till 1853, a period of 16 years. He 
then went to California, whence he returned in May 
1862. Ile was then appointed Provisional Governor 
of North Carolina, of which State he had previously 
been Attorney-General. Governor Stanley belongs 
to the past age, but he has proved himself not to 


be too old to learn, as the recent abandonment of 


his pro-slavery edict for the return of fugitives 
has sufficiently proved. Perhaps, however, the 
stern attitude of the Massachusetts troops may 
have had something to do with this lesson of 
wisdom. 


GENERAL FREMONT’S PURSUIT OF 
GEN. JACKSON. 

Our paper of to-day contains several illustra- 
tions of one of the most exciting military events 
of the present war, the pursuit of Stonewall Jack- 
son’s rebel army by the Federal force led by 
Fremont. In the science of retreat the rebels are 
great, and deserve the equivocal glory of Butler’s 


Entered according to the Act of Congress in the year [£62, 





by FRANK LESLIE, m the Clerk’s Office of the District Court for the Southern District of New York. 





SUPPLEM ‘NT WITH 
‘PAPER Ys, PRICE 12 CENTS. 
men. About eight o’clock 4.m. on Monday, June 2, 


Jackson’s force, now consisting of about 20,000 
men and 50 guns, continued theirretreat. Fremont 
was again upon their heels. Several artillery 
skirmishes occurred during the march from Wood- 
stock to Edenburg, but nothing in the fighting 
line of mueh interest happened. Some of the rebé) 
wagons got stuck in the road, which was rendered 
soft by the vast amount of travel on it and the 
recent heavy rains, and these were burned by the 
rebels to prevent their capture. When their bat- 
teries got stuck, however, they were dragged out, 
and by extraordinary exertion hurried forward out 
of danger. 

At the village of Edenburg, five or six miles 
from Woodstock, the rebel General Ashby, by 
Jackson’s orders, after sccing the rear-guard 
safely across the bridge over Stony creek, fired 
the wooden structure, and it was soon committed 
to the flames. The cavalry, under General Bayard, 
coming up, found the creek not fordable. It was 
2 foaming flood, produced by the unprecedented 
rains of the season. 

Here Fremont had to rebuild the bridge, while 
the rebels more leisurely pursued their retreat to 

Mount Jackson, 


eight miles from Edenburg, a sketch of which we 
give in our paper to-day. Mount Jackson is on 
the Manassas Gap railroad, 112 miles from Alex- 
andria, 27 from Harrisonburg, 24 miles from Stras- 
burg, and about a mile from the banks of the 
Shenandoah river. It contains gbout 40 houses, 
and has a population of about 300. Here the rebels 
rested till the afternoon, when the advance of Gen, 
Fremont’s army compelled them to resume their 
retreat. Having passed his armyover, Gen. Jack- 
son gave orders to burn the ° 

Bridge over the North Fork of the Shenandoah. 


And despite the heavy rain, such was the quan- 





verse YY Yh, tity of combustible materials gathered on it, that 
“That when the fight becomes a chace YY) , SS \ before our troops came up the entire structure 
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yas scarcely finished before the heavy s 
Strasburg, to which place Jackson had fallen back we oon 0 Papin Nothing y Moarven 
from the Potomac. Upon hearing that, Fremont ; 


s , ; : our noble fellows set to work again, and when the 
was onthe march to intercepthim. In this retreat HON, EDWARD STANLEY, U, & PROVISIONAL GOVEBNUR OF NORTH CAROLINA neo! merving dewned another bridge was built 
the indomitable and daring Ashby, the ‘Murat PROM A PUOTOGRAPH BY BRADY, a The Union army ras 
of the rebels,” occu- 





pied the post of dan- 
ger, dashing against 
the Union troops when- 
ever they pressed the 
retreating enemy too 
closely. At two o’clock 
of the 31st, the Ist 
Jersey cavalry, led by 
the gallant Col. Wynd- 
ham, and Ashby’s men 


ere. e | r 


mediately crossed the 
north branch of the 
Shenandoah in pursuit 
of their flying fue, who 
fired a few shots as our 
troops crossed over. 
Next morning, Thurs- 
day, June 5, the enemy 
resumed his retreat. 
and Fremont his pur- 
suit. At two o'clock 


had a desperate skir- 
mish, in which the 
rebels were driven back 


— 


Pp. M. Ashby’s rear- 
guard evacuated New- 


hi 


eS 


with some loss. Jack- 
son rested his rebel 
troops in Strasburg 
this night, and resumed 
next morning his re- 
treat, when the Ashby 
cavalry and the Ist 
Jersey had another and 
heavier conflict, in 
which artillery was 
used. That night the 
enemy occupied Wood- 
stock, having made 14 
miles in their retreat 
this day. So close was 
our advance upon the 
rebels, that General 


K) 
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market, after having 
vainly mancuvred for 
many hours to draw 
our cavalry into an 
ambuscade skilfally 
prepared for their des- 
truction. As our ih 

fantry came up to thei 
support, drawn for- 
ward in wagons, th« 
rebels were astonished. 
and quickly perceive:! 
that, by this stroke «! 
generalship, they, the 
latter, were expose 
to destruction them- 
selves. Blenker’s divi- 
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Col. of the 1st New Jersey cavalry, and Capt. Rivers, 
also of the cayalry, were the first. men to enter the 
place. The rebels still fell back towards Harrisonburg, and 
the same evening, in a skirmish with Ashby, our cavalry | 
captured 26 prisoners without the lossofa man. Five miles | 
beyond Newmarket our forces encamped and bivouacked | 
that night. | 
Next day the pursuit to Harrisonburg of the rebels was | 





continued, the enemy burning three or four small bridges 
on his line of retreat. Our forces entered Harrisonburg, 
18 miles beyond Newmarket, on the evening of the 6th inst., 
and beyond the town came up with and engaged the enemy. 
Severe fighting continued from that time till dark, between 
the enemy’s rear and our advance. The Ist New Jersey 
cavalry, Col. Sir Percy Wyndham, were ambushed beyond 
the town, however, and lost 35 of their number, among them 
Col. Wyndham, who was captured. Col. Cluseret’s brigade 
subsequently engaged the enemy, compelling him to aban- 
don his position and his camp. The Bucktail regiment, Col. 
Kane, entered the woods and kept up the attack upon the 
enemy with spirit for half an hour, finally compelling him to | 
give ground. The artillery now came into play, and the 
superiority of the Union guns was once more established. 
Out of 125 of the Bucktails engaged, 55 were killed, wounded 
or taken prisoners, among them many gallant officers. This 
we illustrated in our paper for last week. It was here that 
the rebels lost their famous leader, Gen. Ashby, a victory | 
in itself to the Union cause. 

The Rebels Overtaken at Last. 


On Sunday, June 8, at 6 o’clock in the morning, the long | 
and toilsome pursuit of our men was crowned with success, 
for six miles beyond Harrisonburg, at a little place 
called the Cross Keys, about three miles west of Union 
Church, and five miles north of Port Republic, the advance 
of Fremont’s army came up with Stonewall Jackson's forces, 
and prepared for action. 








THE BATTLE OF CROSS KEYS. 


By one of those singular chances which have made the 
conventional day of rest the day of famous battles, on the | 
morning of Sunday, June 8th, the advance of Gen. Fremont’s | 
Union army came up with the rebel forces at a place named | 
Cross Keys, about six miles to the south of Harrisonburg. | 
The enemy were posted among woods, and his position was 
much strengthened by the uneven surface of the ground. 
Their front extended nearly two miles, which, of course, 
renders a complete description of the battle very diflicult. 
Our forces formed into line ard moved to the attack at half 
past twelve p.mM., Gen. Milroy leading the centre, Gen. | 
Schenck the right, and Gens. Blenker and Stahl the left 
wing. 

The regiments engaged in this battle were—The 8th New 
York Volunteers, Ist German rifles, Col. Wutschell; 29th 
New York Volunteers, German, Col. Sorst; 41st New York | 
Volunteers, De Kalb, Col. Giza; 45th New York Volunteers, | 
5th German rifles, Col. Von Amsberg; 25th Ohio Volunteer-, 
Col. Jones; 82d Ohio Volunteers, Col. Cantwell. There was 
also a brigade, under Col. Cluseret, consisting of the 8th 
Virginia, 60th Ohio and the 39th New York, or Garibaldi 
Guard, the latter regiment, under Col. d’Utassy, having been 
detached from Gen. Stahl’s brigade to complete this. 

The reserve was composed of Blenker’s, Bohlen’s and | 
Von Steinwehr’s brigades. The line moved down the hills | 
into the valley, and then up the rolling lands on the other 
side, the summits of which were covered with woods, thus | 
giving an immense advantage to the enemy. Gen. Stahl’s 
brigade had the honor of leading the advance. The battle 
commenced with some heavy artillery practice, after which 
Gen. Stahl’s troops attacked the enemy with great spirit and | 
drove them back. He was soon supported by Gen. Milroy 
and Gen. Schenck, when the action became general all along 
the line. Our Artist, Mr. Forbes, whose escape is really | 
wonderful, from time to time shifted his position, which has 
enabled us to illustrate the most Stirring events of this hard 
fought but ill-managed battle. At the commencement of 
the action the New York 8th and 46th, inadvancing through 
an open field, was terribly cut up by the enemy’s fire, which 
came in a perfect sheet of flame from the woods. ‘ihe sth 
lost Col. Weetschell and above 240 men. After a gallant 
struggle the two regiments retired. Stahl, however, with 
his artillery, kept the rebel’s at bay till Milroy and Schenck 
came to his support, when the fight was resumed with great 
fiérceness. Mr. Webb, of the New York Times, who, with 
our Artist, rode wherever the fighting raged flercest, gives 
this description of the battlefleld: 

‘* Before us was spread an open amphitheatre, not of level 
ground, but of rolling hills, skirted by forests, which com- 
pletely shielded the enemy. Gen. Sf#hl, wh», With his 
brigade, had the left, advanced, driving the enemy’s out- 
posts through a thin belt of woods, and over an open wheat- 
field into quite a thick wood. It was while crossing this 
wheatfield in pursuit that his own 8th New York regiment 
suffered such loss. The enemy, ambushed in the wheat on 
the edge of the field, behind the fence, and in the woods, 
suddenly revealed themselves by a terrible fire, that cut 
down nearly the whole of the two companies in advance. 
In accordance with their usual tactics, they then gave way, 
and Stahl drove them back at the point of the bayonet until 
he found his brigade, with its batteries, nearly surrounded. 
They pressed around the guns, but the pelting storms of 
grape and canister, with the rifles of the brave ‘‘ Bucktails,” 
who were detailed to the support of the batteries, held them 
at bay. Stahl’s command then fell back, at first in some 
confusion, but finally in good order, and took position on the 
open ground, expecting the enemy to follow, but they pre- 
ferred the woods and made no pursuit. 

‘* Milroy, in the meanwhile, who had the centre, pressed 
steadily forward from the ground where he first took posi- 
tion, planting his guns each time nearer the enemy’s 
batteries. His artillery delivered its fire with a precision 
truly remarkable. The ground where the enemy's guns were 
planted was furrowed with our shot aud shell as with a 
plough, and where one battery stood I counted 12 dead 
horses. Milroy’s infantry deployed through the woods, 
taking advantage of a deep gully to cross a wheatfield, 
where they were exposed, and charged gallantly up the hill, 
where one of the opposing batteries was planted, cutting 
down the gunners with their fire. Had they been supported 
they would have captured a battery. They made the crest 
of the hill too hot to hold on the part of the enemy, and held 
their position until recalled. 4 

“Schenck was disposed on the right, to support Milroy and 
Col. Cluseret—the latter had the extreme right and the ad- 
vance. 


‘ 





had command of the reserve. Jackson’s reserve was kept 
shifting from wing to wing during the engagement, as oc- 
casion demanded. 

“‘ By four o’clock our whole forces were again in position, 


| armed. 


But our right wing, with the exception of Cluseret’s 
little brigade, did not get into action, nor did Steinway, who 
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would have been complete. But it seems only to have been 
his intention to hold us in check until his baggage train 
could cross the river, for he commenced crossing it while 
the engagement was still progressing. In the morning he 
had driven back Shields’s advance from an attempt to burn 
the bridge; in the afternoon he came to the support of Ewell 
in the affair with us. Of course no accurate knowledge of 
the force opposed to us can be ascertained, but it greatly 
exceeds ours. Jackson’s army proper numbers from 20,000 
to 25,000-men. But they are greatly demoralized and poorly 
In the action he had two brigades each on his right, 
centre and left, with a brigade in reserve that he kept in 
constant motion along his line. But his brigades are small. 
Each regiment was drafted up to 750 men, but desertions 
and straggling have so reduced them that they will probably 
average scarcely 500 each. Many of these are boys; of 
course in drafting all manner of material is taken, and 
drafted men never fight so well as those who go to battle 
voluntarily. With all his prepondence of numbers he was 
actually afraid to give us a fight. Our men were footsore 
and worn down by much marching, little sleep and few ra- 


| tions; but I really believe we came very near whipping his 


whole force. Could Stahl have been supported—the feartul 
belt of fire to which he was at first exposed had been crossed 
and we were then fighting on equal footing in the woods—I 
think we would have driven his right back on theriver. And 
Milroy’s gallant little brigade, if bolstered with an addi- 


| tional regiment or two, would have broken his centre and 


taken at least one battery.” 

Gen. Fremont says in his brief dispatch: ‘*This morning 
detachments were occupied in searching the grounds coy- 
ered by yesterday’s action at Cross Keys for our remaining 
dead and wounded. Iam not yet fully informed, but think 
that 125 will cover our loss in killed, and 500 that in wounded. 
The enemy's loss we cannot clearly ascertain,’ He was en- 
gaged during the night carrying off his dead and wounded 
in wagons. ‘This morning, on our march, upwards of 200 
of his dead were counted in one field, the greater part badly 
mutilated by cannon shot. Many of his dead were also scat- 
tered through the woods, and many had been already buried. 
A number of prisoners had been tuken during the pursuit. 

‘*] regret to have lost many good officers. Gen. Stahl’s 
brigade was in the hottest part of the field, which was tlic 
left wing. From the begjnning of the fight the brigade lost 
in officers five killed and 17 wounded; and one of his regi- 
ments alone—the 8° New York—has buried 65. The Gari- 
baldi Guard next after suffered most severely, and following 
this regiment, the 49th New York, the Bucktail Rifles of 
Gen. Bayard’s and Gen. Milroy’s brigades. One of the Buck- 
tail companies has lost all of its officers, commissioned and 
non-commissioned. 

** The loss in Gen. Schenck’s brigade was less, although he 


| inflicted severe loss on the enemy, principally by artillery 


fire. 

‘Of my staff, I lost a good oflicer killed, Capt. Nicholas 
Dunnka. 

‘*Many horses were killed in our batteries, which the 
cnemy repeatedly attempted to take, but were repulsed by 
canister fire generally.” 

The Commanding Officers.—Brig.-Gen. R. H. Milroy 


Began his military career as Captain in the Ist refment of 
Indiana volunteers during the Mexican war. On his return 
home he settled duwn into commercial life till April, 1861, 
when he was selected to command the 9th Indiana volun- 
teers. This regiment served with distinction under Gen. 
McClellan during the Western Virginian campaign, and 
took part io the brilliant affairs at Laurel Hill, Rich Moun- 
tain, etc. The time of service having expired, the regi- 
ment was reorganized under the same Colonel for three 
years’ service. It again returned to Western Virginia, and 
wintered in the Cheat Mountains. On the 3d of September, 


| 1861, he was commissioned a Brigadier-General of volun- 


teers, and heid command in the department under Gen. 
Rosecrans. When the department was reorganized and 
given to Gen. Fremont, Gen. Milroy held a post in ad- 
vance on the eastern side of Cheat Mountains. He has 
been engaged in several contests, his recent one at Mc- 
Dowell being well conducted, and achieving the desired 
object. His recent forced march across the mountains to 


join Gen. Banks was also a brilliant. affair. 


Brig.-Gen. Robert C. Schenck 


Is a native of Ohio, and was appointed a Brigadier-Gencral 
from that State on the 17th of May, 1861. He had repre- 
sented the 8d District of Ohio in Congress during the suc- 
cessive sessions from 1843 to 1851. He had also represented 
the United States at the Court of Brazil. It will be re- 
membered that he ran the railway train full of soldiers into 
an ambush in the neighborhood of Vienna, during the early 
stages of the present war. Atthat time he wasa General of 
the three months volunteers. On the return of these troops 
to Ohio he was ordered to report to Gen. Rosecrans, and 
was transferred with the department to Gen. Fremont. He 
was recently placed at the head of the Ohio troops, then 
advancing easterly towards Richmond under Gen. Fremont. 
His residence at the time of his Congressional honors was 
at Dayton, in Ohio. 
Brig.-Gen. Julius H. Stahl 


First entered upon his military career in this country as the 
Lieut.-Col. of the 8th New York volunteers, better known 
as Blenker’s Germanrifie regiment. On the 9th of August, 
1861, he was promoted to the Colonelcy of the regiment, he 
having, in consequence of the appointment of Louis Blenker 
to a Brig.-Generalship of the German brigade, been the 
actual commander of the regiment for some time previous. 
As the reorganization of the army caused the command of 
Gen. Blenker to be increased to a division, the various bri- 
gades were placed under the charge of the senior Colonels, 
one of whom was Julius H. Stahl. On the 12th of Novem- 
ber, 1861, he was commissioned a full Brigadier-General, 
the command of the German Rifles then being placed in 
the hands of Francis Wutschell, who at the first organiza- 
zation of the regiment held the rank of Captain of Com- 
pany K. 


GEN. BANKS’S DIVISION OF THE NATIONAL ARMY 
. RECROSSING THE POTOMAC. 


Tue retreat of Gen? Banks was, under the circumstances 
of the case, a great military necessity, and fdmirably con- 
ducted; but «directly the pressure was removed, he returned 
to the valley to drive out the invader. Having ip a former 

| number recorded these events, and in the present given a 
| brief account of the chace after that brigand of the valley, 
| Stonewall Jackson, we have merely to give our illustration 
of the impressive scene of recrossing the Potomac on the 


| mission of vengeance and patriotism. 
| 
| 


THE people of the United States are multiplying the pro- 


and had the enemy only chosen to attack, I imagiue his rout | duction of flax. King Cotton bids fair to be “ flaxed out,” 
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Notice to Subscribers. 

Wer have several times issued two numbers of our news- 
paper in a week, so as to give our subscribers and readers 
full illustrations of the important events going on in the 
country, while they were still fresh and before they became 
overshadowed by subsequent occurrences. In other words, 
we have sought to gratify fully and at once the natural cu- 
riosity and interests of the public as regards the more im- 
portant operations of the war. This second weekly number 
we have called ‘* War SuprpLeMENT,” but have always re- 
garded it as a regular number of the paper, and it is paged 
and so numbered. Fifty-two numbers, or two volumes of 
26 numbers each, whe.her the numbers appear one in a week 
or two in a week, are covered by what is called a ‘ Year’s 
Subscription.” The issuc of two numbers in a single week 
has been no source of advantage to us, but on the contrary, 
has involyed much extra outlay and trouble, which we have, 
however, cheerfully incurred, as already said, in order to 
meet the natural requirements of the public. 

We make this explanation to set right a few of our sub- 
scribers, who seem to expect that, in addition to our heavy 
extra outlay which we have incurred in keeping a corps of 
competent artists in the ficld for their benefit, we are to 
present them with a dozen numbers or so of our paper in 
addition. ‘This expectation is unreasonable. By reference 
to their reccipts issued from this office, it will be seen that 
these are from a fixed number ¢o a fixed number, in the pro- 
portion of 52 numbers for $3, or a year’s subscription. 


Review of the Week. 

Tur aspect of the campaign has undergone but little 
change during the past week. The army of the Potomac 
maintains a firm attitude before Richmond, and it is under- 
stood is being considerably reinforced. The successfal 
cavalry raid of the rebels in its rear on 13th of June has in- 
spired greater vigilance on the part of the National army, 
and in this seuse may prove an ultimate benefit. It is un- 
doubted that the rebels have concentrated all their available 
force at Richmond, with a full appreciation that the fall of 
their capitol would be accepted throughout Europe as a 
finishing biow to all their pretensions of independence and 
of ability to maintain it. Rumor, supported by not very 
reliable paragraphs in the Southern newspapers, affirms that 
Gen. Beauregard has gone to Richmond, whither he is to be 
followed by the best portion of his late army. This, how- 
ever, is next to an impossibility, considering the distance 
and the imperfect means of transportation between Missis- 
sippi and Virginia. But whether any portion of the South- 
western army be transferred to Richmond or otherwise, it 
is certain that the battle which is to decide the fate of that 
city cannot long be postponed. ‘The rebels are evidently 
nervous and apprehensive, and chafe along the National 
lines, apparently eager, yet fearful to precipitate the im- 
pending fight; eager, because they imagine that the delay of 
Gen. McClellan’s army means preparation and reinforce- 
ments ; fearful, because they have no real confidence in their 
strength. That disaifection exists among them to the ex- 
tent, as in the case of six entire North Carolina regiments, 
of absolute refusal to fight is undoubted. Besides, the raw 
conscripts, of which a large part of their numerical strength 
is made up, can hardly be depended on in the ensuing con- 
test. On the other hand, the National force, although not 
improbably inferior in numbers, is homogeneous, well or- 
ganized, and in a relative sense, composed of veterans; if 
not forced to fight at a disadvantage, its success cannot be 
doubtful. 

The rebel General Jackson having slipped away between 
the columns of Fremont and Shields, is somewhere in 
in Central Virginia, preparing to doubie back on his pursuers, 
and cut them up in detail, or has else (and this is most 
likely) gone to Richmond. In any case, he has proved him- 
self, if not the most capable, certainly the most active of the 
rebel Generals. We pay his genius a high compliment in 
having not less than five Major-Generals on his track, or 
more or less held in check by him, namely: Banks, Fremont, 
McDowell, Shields and Siegel! There has been no mis- 
management of the war so gross as that which has charac- 
terized our operations in the Shenandoah valley. 

In the West, the war, so far as the operations of large 
armies are concerned, seems to be at an end. The great 
army of the ‘invincible Beauregard” is broken up and 
scattered, a portion being reported at Chattanooga (Ala.), 
another portion at Fulton, and the main portion at Okolona. 
The National troops have also been divided up. A column 
is pushing down the line of the New Orleans and Memphis 
railway into Mississippi, and has already reached Holly 
Springs. Another column, under Gen. Buell, is moving into 
East Tennessee—the key to which onthe north, Cumberland 





Gap, was captured by Gen, Morgan on the 18th of June. 
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The day of deliverance for the sturdy, loyal inhabitants of 
Uhat region seems near at hand. 

On the 17th of June the rebel batteries obstructing the 
White river of Arkansas, near the townof St. Charles, were 
captured by a detachment of Indiana troops, under Col. 
Fitch, assisted by some of the National gunboats. The 
victory was marred by the explosion of the steam-chest of 
the Mound City gunboat, in consequence of a rifled shot 
from the rebel batteries. The particulars of this engage- 
ment are given elsewhere.. 

A severe action, according to_ rebel accounts, took place 
on the 15th June, on James Island, opposite Charleston. 
From the account of the Charleston Mercury it is to be in- 
ferred that the rebels suffered severely. ‘The troops at the 
Tortugas, Key West and other points off the Florida coast 
have been ordered to Hilton Head, probably with reference 
to operations against Charleston and Savannah. It is also 
reported that a portion of the mortar fleet had sailed for 
Mobile, the outer defence of which, Fort Gaines, has been 
evacuated. Another portion has gone up the Mississippi 
with the view of shelling out the batteries on the bluffs near 
Vicksburg, which are situated at too great an eletation to 
be reached by the guns of the National flotilla. Galveston 
in Texas has been summoned to surrender by the commander 
of the U.S. frigate Santee, and we may expect to hear 
speedily of its reduction. P 

The wise and firm rule of Gen. Butler in New Orleans is 
fast restoring order in that city, and developing and con- 
solidating the latent Union sentiment. The man Mumford, 
convicted of tearing down the National flag from the Mint, 
was duly hung in front of that building. Two men, one ¢ 
Union soldier and another a native ‘‘ Thug,” have been sen- 
tenced to be hung for personating Union officers, and search- 
ing and robbing the houses of citizens. The banks have 
been compelled to resume specie payments, and pay their 
obligations in legal currency. They pretended at first to 
have no gold, but Gen. Butler’s threat to break them up en- 
tirely brought the yellow metal to light. Altogether, the 
appointment of Gen. Butler to the command of New Orleans 
seems to have been the happiest nomination of the war. 


The Dogberry of the Press. 


Tar London 7imes wants no clerk to write it down an 
ass. Its dogmatism is equalled only by its ignorance, and 
both are illimitable. It has a notice of the reconnoissance of 
the rebel forts below Richmond, by the National flotilla, 
and says that the gunboats Monitor, Galena, etc., sustained 
an ‘‘admitted loss to exceed 1,000 men.” Now all this is 
as asimple falsehood, founded on nothing whatever published 
on this side the Atlantic, and invented in the 7imes’ office 
by unscrupulous writers, to deceive stupid Englishmen. 
The whole force of the gunboats in the reconnoissance re- 
ferred to—and it was only a reconnoissance—did not exceed 
400 men, including stokers, and firemen, and ‘*‘ powder-mon- 
keys.” The real loss was 13 killed and 14 wounded, of which 
all but three were on board the Galena—a vessel armored 
more or less in the English fashion, and which proved a 
failure. The Times will never correct cither its blun- 
ders or its falsehoods, and the stupid English nation will 
probably believe that “iron-clads” are no match for land 
batteries. Very well! Weare ready for British interven- 
tion, or for that matter any other kind of intervention. But 
we pity the Cockneys! Miscrable as they are, they deserve 
a better teacher. 


A Warning to France. 


Tus nation is by no means dead, nor is it impotent, as 
the proceedings of France in Mexico would seem to imply; 
and we trust that Congress will not lose a day in declaring, 
by a formal resolve, that while Mexico must hold itself re- 
sponsible for the consequences of all violations of Inter- 
national Law and Public Morality, even to the penalty of war, 


yet that the United States, as the head and protector of 


Republican institutions on this Continent, can never consent 
to the invasion of that country without cause, nor, under 
any circumstances, to the subversion of her institutions. 
Such a declaration is appropriate, and should be made in 
time to be understood and considered by France, before she 
has committed herself too far to the policy of the subjection 
of Mexico and the subversion of its Government. Neither 
our principles or policy, our present interests and future 
peace, are reconcilable with French domination in Mexico. 
It is due to the world to say so, and only right that it should 
be distinctly understood, that any attempt on the independ- 
ence of Mexico, or any war against her, except for redress 
of grievances, is war on the United States. A warning to 
France need not take, nor should it take, the form of a men- 
ace. Wehave always been on the friendliest terms with that 
country. We have no purposes or interests antagonistic to 
hers, and no metive under heaven militating against good 
fellowship. But her assault on Mexico is unjustifiable in 
morals, absurd in its pretexts, a defiance of the avowed and 
intelligible policy of the United States, and, consequently, 
an act of hostility towards this country. If persisted in, it 
will entail enmity between the two nations, bound by every 
consideration of mutual interest, not to speak of higher 
considerations, to amity and good understanding, and whose 
combined fleets are necessary to overawe and restrain the 
arrogance and unscrupulousness of Great Britain. 

We do not speak of the *‘ Monroe doctrine” as a menace 
directed against Europe. It is a formula for ‘what, under 
equal circumstances, would be the policy of every nation of 
equal strength, and with a like future. It is a part of the 
political decalogue of our people, and will be maintained at 
any hazard, or at any cost of treasure or of blood. The 
enunciation of this doctrine was made by President Monroe 
to Congress in December, 1833, and is as follows: 

“The American Continents, by the free and independent condition 
which they have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be con- 
sidered as subjects for future colonization by auy European power; and, 
while existing rights should be respected, the safety and interest of the 
United States require them to announce that uo future colony or dominion 


shall, with their cqnsent, be planted or established on any part of tle 
North American Continent,” 





With regard to this doctrine, Mr. Seward, in a speech de- 
livered in the Senate on January 26, 1853, said explicitly : 


‘“‘T am willing to declaic myself opposed, radically opposed—opposed 
at all times, now henceforth and for ever—opposed, at the risk of all 
hazards and consequences, to any design of any foreign State or States 
on this Continent.’ 

President Lincoln is not on record in any of his speeches 
or writings either for or against the maintenance of this 
doctrine, but President Lincoln is a man of the people, and 
if he does not wholly represent the intellect of the Nation, 
fully responds to its heart, which is always right, while the 
head is often wrong. France cannot subvert Mexico, unless 
she first destroys the United States of America. 


We have said, and still believe, that upon this point there | 


is no difference of sentiment North or South. Asan evidence 
of this, we quote a paragraph from the Raleigh (N. C.) 
Standard, of June 9th: 


“ Let France look well to her conduct. She is not justified in the 
course she is pursuing, and the longer she continues in it the more diffi- 
cult will it be for her to find an excuse to depart. A rising indignation 
is rapidly springing up in our army and throughout the United States 
against this unjust intervention in the affairs ou this side of the water. 
There is a pause for the time being, but should France persist in dis- 
tressing Mexico, and attempt to establish her supremacy there, then 
will this smothered indignation burst forth like a great volcano, and 
before the news could reach France our armies would be on the march 
to the relief of our sister Republic.” 


The “Swill Milk” Law in Force. 

Tne movement inaugurated in this paper four years ago 
has finally been successful. On the 20th of June the law to 
prevent the adulteration of milk, and prevent the traffic in 
impure and unwholesome milk, was put in operation in this 
city. We record the fact with no little satisfaction—satis- 
faction that our efforts in this beneficial reform have not 
been without result, and that the city will be relieved from 
a fruitful source of disease and death. The Commissioners 
of Police have issued an order to the policemen, directing 
them to arrest and prosecute all persons found violating 
the law against swill milk, and to make “ careful observa- 
tions at the places where milk pedlars receive or procure 
milk for distribution, for the purpose of detecting violations 
of the act.” 

The provisions of the act (which we subjoin in full) are 
few and simple. Such being the case, there is but little 
chance of evading its requirements. Nor can any one plead 
ignorance of the law, nor of the penalties which attach to its 
infringement, for we observe that the Superintendent of 
Police has ngt only given proclamation of his intention to 
enforce it, but has also appended to his warning a verbatim 
copy of the law. 

All that is now requisite to guard the public health from 
the dangerous effects of swill and adulterated milk is for 
the police to do their duty without fear, favor or affection. 
The public at large, for whose benefit this law has been 
promulgated, should also be upon the alert, and give infor- 
mation to the proper authorities whenever the dealjers de- 
liver milk adulterated in any manner whatever. 


* An Act to prevent the adulteration of milk, and prevent the traffic 
in impure and unwholesome milk. 

* Passed April 23, 1862, three-fifths being present. 

“The eonte of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows: 

“ Src, 1. Any person or persons who shall sell or exchange, or ex- 
pose for sale or exchange any impure, adulterated or unwholesome 
milk, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction shall 
be punished by a fine of not less than $50; and if the fine is not paid, 
shall be imprisoned for not less than 30 days in the penitentiary or 
county jail, or until said fine and cost of suit shell be paid. 

‘Sic, 2, Any person who shall adulterate milk with the view of of- 
feriug the same for sale or exchange, or shall keep cows for the pro- 
duction of milk for market, or for sale or exchange, in a crowded or 
unhealthy condition, or feed the same on food that produces impure, 
diseased or unwholesome milk, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and on conviction shall be yunished by a fine of not less than 
#50; and if the fine is not paid, shall be imprisoned for not less than 30 
days in the penitentiary or county jail, or until said fine or cost of suit 
shall be mel 

“Sec. 3. Any person or persons who shall engage in or carry on the 
sale, exchange or any traffic in milk, shall have the cans in which the 
milk is exposed for sale or exchange, and the carriage or vehicle from 
which the same is vended, consp eee marked with his, her or 
their names, also indicating by said mark the locality from whence said 
milk is obtained or produced, and for every neglect of such marking 
the person or persons 80 neglecting shall be subject to the penalties 
expressed in the foregoing sections of this act. But for every viola- 
tion of this act, by so marking said cans, carriage or vehicle as to con- 
vey the idea that said milk is procured from a different locality than it 
really is, the person or persons so offending shall be subject to a fine of 
$100 or imprisonment in the penitentiary or county jail, or both, in the 
discretion of the court. 

“ Sec, 4. This act shall take effect immediately,” 


= —— an 


Grn. JOUNSTON.—It seeins that Gen. Johnston, command- 
ing the rebel army at the battle of Seven Pines or Fair Oaks, was 
severely wounded,, The nature of his wounds are thus recounted by the 
Atlanta (Ga.) /ntelligencer : 

‘‘Gen, Johnston was wounded by a minie ball in the shoulder, The 
ball passed down his back, and has not been found yet. At the same 
time, a spent shell struck him in the breast, He fell from his horse and 
broke two of his ribs; 80, of course, he suffers very much, I spent all 
day yesterday with him. To-day he is much better, although the ball 
has not yet been extracted,” 





Ricumonp.—The Richmond Lzaminer of June 12th states 
that the occupation of the city has sadly demoralized the rebel army, 
On the day before the battles on the Chickahominy, the Provost-Marshal 
arrested, in Richmond, and sent to camp, between four and five thousand 
soldiers, and after the conflict had actually begun, the thoroughfares, it 
says, “ were crowded with uniforms and the hotel tables lined with 
officers.” 





DONATION TO THE Lapies’ Home ror Sick AND WOUND- 
ED SOLDIERS.—The following correspondence explains itself: 

Mrs. A. V. Stout, Treasurer of the Ladies’ Home for Sick and Wounded 
Soldiers, Lexington Avenue, corner 5ist street, 

Madame—I am happy to remit you the sum of $355, the proceeds of a 
concert given by me and my pupils in behalf of the sick and wounded 
soldiers, of which you are the worthy patroness, and whose charitable 
efforts the public so much admire. I regret that I am not able to remit 
you a larger amount. I cannot close this without expressing my grati- 
tude to Mrs. Charles Gilbert, who assisted me in the promotion of 60 
worthy a cause, by her untiring efforts in the management of our suc- 
cessful concert. The above mentioned —- will be handed you by Mrs, 
Gilbert. Iam, with respect, your devoted servant 

' Abie ’ A, BARTLA. 


TRIBULATIONS OF FRENCH JouRNALS.—It would'seem as 
if the condition of journalists in Fr: 'ready hard and precarious 
enough without adding the late Imperial uecice, whereby every journal 
is obliged, on being authorized, to pay to the Governmeut 50,000 francs 


as a pledge of good behavior, and to answer for whatever fines it may | 
incur. It is subject to be warned, threatened, fined, suspended, sup- 


pressed, at any moment, by Imperial decree, and, in addition, to pay for 
the privilege of this life hanging by a thread, it must give 06 per cent. 
of all its income to the Government. And so the poor editors live, muz- 
zled, tethered, threatened, robbed—living and acting on suffrayce; as 
if a journal, coming every mornivg with the sun as « bringer of light 





and intelligence to the people, were a thing always to be suspected ang 
hil 





abounds in illustrations, among whieh is a page engraved portrait of 
Mrs. President Lincoln—a fine engraving, which will attract much at- 
tention. The usual variety of topics are also treated upon in the 
Monthly. It is a very fine number.—Brockport, N. Y,, Republic, 

Frank Lestie’s PicrortaL History or THE War has 
reached the 22d number of its issue, Its merits are well sustained, 
both as a record of facts and as an illustration of scenes of battle and 
other events of the war, It has all the material documents which the 
historian would wish preserved in addition to other attractions. No. 
21 of the same work contains a mammoth engraving of the taking of 
Newberne, a portrait of Gen. Hunter, and a good deal of other attrac- 
tive material.— Roxbury Journal, Mass, 





PerrectLty Sare.—One of our exchanges states that 
“Gen, Fremont in communicating important dispatches to the depart- 
ment at Washington, writes them in the Magyar language, which no 
one but himself in thjs country understands,” 








Pork Our.—Col. B , of Ohio, had a neighbor who was 
in the habit of making free with the Colonel’s pork. One day the Col, 
called upon him, and the following conversation took place: 

Col. B— Say, Sam, will you take 1,000 pounds of pork a year, and 
promise not to stehl any of my hogs #” 

Sam—‘ Well, Col., sceing it’s you, Pll do it; but by thunder, Iam pork 
out by the bargain !” ° 








WAR NEWS. 
Operations in the Indian Country. 


We learn from Fort Scott, June 18, that a squadron of 
the 2d Ohio Soveley had reached that place with 1,000 beef cattle, and 
800 mules, the spoil of the camp of the rebel Col, Coffee. Gur forces 
under Col. Doubleday, 5,000 strong, surprised and routed the rebels on 
the morning of the 4th inst., taking all their war munitions and camp 
squipege. A regiment of Union Indians was expected soon at Fort 

cot, 


A Daring Rebel Raid. 


A pispatcn from the headquarters of Gen. McClellan, 
dated June 14th, announces that the rebels, on the previous day, pro- 
ceeded to Garlick’s Landing, on the Pamunky river, about four miles 
above the White House, where they burnt two schooners and destroyed 
other property, besides killing several of our . Thence the 
proceeded to 'Tunstall’s Station with the intention of burning the rail- 
road bridge at that place. A train which was passing down at the time 
was fired into, and two of cur men were killed and several wounded. 
The rebels then destroyed the telegraph wire at the station, after which 
they marched to Baltimore Cross Roads, near New Kent Court House, 
on their way to Richmond, ‘This force consisted of 1,500 cavalry under 
the command of Gen, Stuart, accompanied by six pleces of artillery. 
Gen, McClellan, on learning the above facts, ordered a portion of his 
cavalry in immediate pursuit, but the enemy escaped with the loss of 
only five men, who were captured. Several arrests have been made of 
citizens residing within our lines, on suspicion of haying furnished the 
enemy with information, 


Capture of Rebel Batteries on White River, Arkansas, 


On the 10th of June an expedition of one regiment of 
infantry (40th Indiana, Col, Fitch) and the gunboats St. Louis, Mound 
City, Conestoga and Lexington, were sent from Memphis up the White 
river, Arkansas, to clear out the rebel obstructions ii that stream. On 
the 17th of June the expedition reached St, Charles, 8 miles above the 
mouth of the river, where two rebel batteries were found, mounti: 
seven gene, and supported by a force of infantry. The gunboats 
engaged the batteries, while Col. Fitch landed his forces some two and 
a half miles below, and advanced to make an attack, During the action 
a rifled shot from one of the rebel batieries penetrated the steam draw 
of the Mound City, and the escaping steam killed end disabled most of 
her officers and crew. Col. Fitch then signaled the flect to cease firing 
while he made an assault, and the batteries were carried by his troops 
in the most dashing and gallant manner, and with no loss of life. The 
rebel infantry were driven from the mn of the guns, the gunners 
were shot at their posts, their commanding officer, Trove (formerly of 
the navy), was wounded and taken prisoner, and eight brass and lon 
guus, with ammunition, were captured, ‘The enemy’s loss in killed and 
wounded is estimated at 125. Our loss was <a by the escapin 
steam on board the Mound City. The boat was to be repaire: 
and ready td proceed with the expedition the next day, 








BOOK NOTICES. 


Joun Dox AND RicnarpD RoE; oR, Eprsopes or Live iw 
ae York. By Epwarp 8. GouLp. Carleton, Publisher, New 
ork, 
The inaginary posseneees of the entertaining book of Mr. Gould have 
largely figured in every department of the English language. ‘They have 
been employed to indorse notes, to enforce wine maxims, and to present 
the liveliest sallies of witand humor. In assuming the paternity of the 
above story of New York life and manners, they will abundantly add 
to their well-established notoriety, and to the reputation of the author 
of the work; and its admirable and humorous delineations will amply 
repay more than one perusal by its numerous readers, 


GaMe Fisn or tue NortwuerRn STATES OF AMERICA AND 
British Provinces, By BARNWELL. Carleton, Publisher, 413 
Broadway, New York, 

Mr. Barnweil’s Handbook or Vade mecum of Game Fish may be con- 
sidered as a valuable companion to the disciples of honest ‘‘ lsaack 
Walton.” At the present opportune season its general information, its 
practical directions, and its nomenclature and classification of the fnny 
tribe, will prove acceptable to the lovers of the reel and the line. Our 
merchants, statesmen and even hers should bear in mind that 
the great Sir Humphrey Davy, to divert bis mind with lighter studies, 
wrote his * Salmonia, or Days of Fly-fishing.” 


Tue EpuxspurGcH Review and LONDON QUARTERLY for April, 

1862, Leonard Scott § Co.,79 Fulton street, New York, 

These valuable reprints of British periodical literature, so universally 
known and appreciated throughout our country, contain not only the 
scientific research, eritical analysis and Ma. pra mae style of their several 
reviewers, but are enriched with useful and practica! observations, in- 
teresting to all classes of the reading public. The fourth part of Arti- 
cle 7th, on the “ Growth of Cotton in ; its Present State and Future 
Prospects, with reference to Supplies for Great Britain,” will be found 
to contain valuable facts in relation to the great — now the eee 
tote of discussion in the commercial policy of this country, England 
and France. 

In the London Quarterly, the articles on “ Stanhope’s Life of Pitt,” 
“ Hymnology” and “ The Merrimac and the Monitor,” rr unusual 
interest to the American reader. That on *‘ Stanhope’s Life of Pitt,” in 
view of our present disquietudes, cannot fail to bring back to us the 
noble and untiring struggles for our political existence, the firm and 
repeated denunciations against the war of our first Revolution by the 
great statesman, and his prophetic declaration as to its results. 

The able review of the article on ‘‘ Hymnology” we recommend to the 
clergy of ourechurehes, It brings in view many of the best as well as 
the most distasteful of sacred effusions used as hymns in public worship, 
and contains many useful hints for the better regulation of the present 
system of devotional singing. That on the “ Merrimac and Monitor” 
contains, we think, only one side of the question in relation to the 
utility, power and practicability of iron-clad vessels in actual warfare, 
The article, however, under the contemplated increase of our naval 
armament, is well worthy of a careful and timely consideration, 


FirtH ANNUAL REPoRT OF THE BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
OF THE CENTRAL PARK, 1862. W.C. Bryant § Co., Printers, New 
+ York, 
This Report, so ample, full and minute in its details of the labors 
of the Commissioners, we feel assured will be read both with interest 
and pride by the citizens of New York. The exposition of ve 
partment of the great enterprise is so fully given, and its re 
enlargement and increased embellishments so anticipated by the indefati- 
gable labors of the Commissioners, that no remarks from us can exag- 
gerate its merits as a valuable and satisfactory public document. 








Hexoism has been defined as “ poetry put. into action,” 
and the exploits of a Union General at the West will certainly rank az 
among the best of “ Pope’s works.” 

BEAUREGARD took most of his munitions away with him 
from Corinth, but failed altogether to take away his character for 

uck. 
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Gen. Blenker’s Brigade charging the Rebel Position. 
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230 SUPPLEMENT TO FRANK LESLIE’S 
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RIFLE PRACTICE NEAR NEWBERNE, N. C. 


AmoneG Gen. Burnside’s characteristics showing his fitness 
for command, is the care he takes to inform himself upon 
the minutia of military science. No experiment is put in 
practice till he has seen its operation. We engrave to-day 
a little sketch by our Artist illustrating the General’s super- 
vision of experiments made by a new rifle at Newberne. 
The thing is not much in itself, but suggestive of the un- 
tiring energy and attention to the duties of his position. 


FRONT ROYAL, WESTERN VIRGINIA. 


Front Roya, the scene of Jackson's attack upon Col. 
Kenly and the 1st Maryland regiment, which ended so disas- 


trously for the Union troops, is situated on the Manassas | 


Gap railroad, on the banks of the Shenandoah, is 10 miles 
from Strasburg and 51 from Manassas Junction. The cor- 
respondent of the New York Jerald thus describes its ap- 
pearance. He accompanied the force sent by Gen. McDowell 
from Fredericksburg to co-operate with Gens. Banks and 
Fremont against Stonewall Jackson: 

‘* At Markham station a small party of us left the train and 
pushed on to Front Royal, 12 miles distant, on horseback. 
As we entered the narrow defile through the Blue Ridze the 
sun struggled out from the heavy banks of fog, lighting up 


the valleys with indescribable brilliancy ; while huge waves of 


mist, fretted and torn by jagged spurs, drifted across from 
peak to peak—now rolling down like an avalanche into deep 
ravines, and then again sweeping up the cliffs with a steady, 
onward surge, vanishing like a mirage. On the western 
slope of the ridge the country is even more rugged, and the 
road becomes, in many places, unpleasantly precipitous. 
Bold bluffs, with ragged crests, shut in the prospect; the 
mountain streams leap furiously down, as if in test of speed; 
gulches stretch away from deeper chasms, and massive 
boulders obstruct the road; while here and there the ancient 
rocks, piled tier on tier, with rampart, bastion, scarp and 
pit, stand out like giant fortresses, guarding the beauty of 
nature’s treasures garnered ayong the hills. 

‘* Dashing down the mountain and through the romantic 
village of Front Royal, which resounded with the rumble of 
wagons and clatter of hoofs, mingled with the music of the 
church bells calling to morning service, we hastened on to- 
wards the scene of conflict, when to our surprise we brought 
up against our outer pickets, and found that instead of our 
own column Fremont was upon the enemy. About two 
o'clock Pp, M. the cannonading ceased, and our front resting 
only just beyond the Shenandoah. One General, with a 
brigade of cavalry, pushed on to Strasburg, before which 
lhe was encamped at two o’clock this morning, the rear 
guard of Jackson’s forces occupying the place. Another 
General started by rail this morning to make a dash apon 
Strasburg, but finding the bridge over the Shenandoah par- 
tially destroyed, was compelled to return. But for this bar- 
rier the trains would have run up to within a short distance 
of the village, where the troops would have disembarked 
aud doubtless succeeded in capturing the rebels in the place. 
The bridge will be repaired to-day, and in the meantime an 
advance of the Union forces down the valley will, it is ex- 
pected, compel the enemy to evacuate the place. The little 
village of Front Royal, which of late has become so famous, 
is situated at tue western entrance into Manassas Gap, and 

‘consists of two or three churches, a few mills, taverns, an 
apothecary’s establishment and about 30 residences. It 
never numbered over 300 inhabitants, and is now almost en- 
tirely deserted, save by our soldiers. The railway depot 
was burned by the rebels on Friday last, when they were 
driven out by Gen. Shields. The village was occupied by 
the 12th Georgia regiment, and was retaken by the cavalry 
of Shields’s division, who charged down into the town, 
chasing the ygbels across the Shenandoah and saving all the 
bridges. One hundred and forty prisoners were taken, cnd 
are now confined in the large new htespital buildings erected 
last summer by the rebels. Our forces had eight killed and 
four wounded. ‘The enemy carried off their own dead and 
wounded, and we have no means of estimating their loss. 
Of course there was great rejoicing among our own men 
who were captured by the rebels a few days ago, and our 
wounded in their own hospital are recovering quite as rapidly 
ns they would have done under rebel nurses. The depot 
burned by the enemy last Friday had in it an immense 
amount of iron and horseshoes, and one of the cars de- 
stroyed was loaded with arms—nothing of them now remain- 
ing save bent barrels and dissected locks. The railroad 
bridge and the turnpike bridge over the north fork of the 
Shenandoah were fired by Col. Kenly’s troops and saved by 
the rebels. Several car-loads of clothing and equipments 
left in the retreat of Gen. Banks were removed by the rebels 
last week, and when Gen. Shields retook the place nothing 
was found save two trains of cars and a few wagon-loads of 
corn.” 


MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL. 


IraAuiAN Opera, Fourteentn Srreet.—We have just 
bowed out the last of our operatic seasons, for some time at least. 
Mr. Ullman took the last night for his benefit, and was rewarded 
by a crowded and brilliant audience, The performance was of 
the same varied character as on the previous evenings, namely, a 
srand opera and a selecti.n from the operas, together with Moreau 
sottschalk’s superb playing and the magician Hermann’s wonderful 
delusions. It was a most attractive programme, and was keenly 
enjoyed by the audience, One prominent feature which we unfortu- 
nately missed was Hermann’s explanation of his great ‘“ Ring” trick. 
This feat has always seemed to us the most astonishing of his perfor- 
mances, and we hoped to give our readers an explanation of how it 
was accomplished ; but as those, who were present seem to be as’ much 
puzzled by the explanation as they were previously by the perfor- 
mance, it is perhaps as well that we were not enlightened, for our solu- 
tion of the mystery might have made the trick more incomprehensible 
to our readers than ever, 

We must say afew wo is about the performance of “ Linda di Cha- 
mounix” on Tuesday even ag, It was finely cast as follows: Linda, 
Miss Reltogs ; Piorotto, Madame d’Angri; Carlo, Brignoli; the father, 
Amodio; and the Count, Barili, 

Of the many Amcrican ladies who have undertaken the onerous posi- 
tion of prima donna in Italian opera, only two can be allowed to have 
sustained that position, and those two are Miss Kellogg and Miss Ade- 
laide Phillips, the one soprano and the other contralto. Miss Phillips 
is in every respect a first-class artist. She is equally admirable as a 
singer and as an actress. Not only in America did she stand without a 
superior, but in Europe she is acknowledged as equal in rank to the 
most famous vocalists in her class. We feel very proud of her success 
for she has won her position solely by the force of her genius, unaided 
by fortuitous circumstances or powerful patronage. 

Miss Kellogg owes her present proud position to the possession of 
talents of a very high order of excellence. Her education has been of 
the best kjnd, and her method exbibits fewer faults than we ordinarily 
find in yOung debutantes. Her voice is very beautiful, clear bright and 
melodious. It has all the charm of youthful freshness through the 
whole of its register, and she manages it so skilfully that no symptom 
of fatigue is discoverable even at the close of the opera. The quality 
is charmingly sympathetic, and its power is so sufficient that it is never 
strained to produce an effect. Her execution is not only rapid and 
brilliant, but it is admirably articulate; her foriture is used with good 
taste, she neither overloads the subject to catch the popular applause, 
nor does she withhold from it those graceful ornamentations at once 
artistic and pleasing. Her recitations are well phrased and justly em- 
phasis ed, and in all that she does we recognize the thoughtful ro f ear- 
nest student. She isa good actress, and her powers rise with the situa- 
tion, In the unimpassioned portions of the opera a somewhat flippant, 
careless manner is observable, and her walk too nearly résembles the 
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fashionable shuffle; but in the passionate scenes she exhibits an abandon 
that proves how thoroughly she identifies hersclf with the fecling of 
the character. The whole of the second act of Linda gives ample 
scope to display the high attribotes of an artist, and Miss Kellogg both 
in her singing and her acting filled the measure of our satisfaction to 
the full. She is emphatically one of the most promising artists of the 
day, and needs but the experience and study which a year or two will 
give to take position among the first lyric artisis of the day. She is 
already an established favorite with our public, and her efforts are tho- 
roughly and warmly appreciated. 

Signor Amodio, whose late brother was so deservedly popular in 
this country, is an artist of great merit. He sings with taste, accuracy 
and feeling, and his voice is rich, flowing and sonorous; not so full as 
his brother’s, but as fine in quality, and thoroughly under control, He 
acts gracetully and with energy, and identifies himself with the charac- 
ter he portrays. Heisno ranter, but he is impassioned-in his style 
and impressive in his manner, Signor Amodio is « welcome addition to 
our operatic strength, and will assuredly become a distinguished 
favorite. 

Madame @’Angri sang superbly ahd acted the boy Vicrotto with all 
that care and finish of detail which only true artists bestow upon parts 
which are but secondary. We should make much of D’Angri, for with- 
out her no complete opera company can be formed. 

Brignoli, on this occasion, sang with more than his accustomed excel- 
lence. His aria in the second act was sung with exquisite grace and 
feeling, and fully merited a unanimous encore. In artistic excellence 
Brignoli has made rapid strides during the past two years. Hoth in his 
style and execution we detect evidence of intelligent study and careful 
»ractice, and his method of using his voice is vastly improved, giving 
1im a better control over it, and an additional means of producing effects. 
It gives us pleasure to bear testimony to the merits of Brignoli, for he 
is certainly the most reliable tenor we ever had; he is always true to his 
engagements, and never from ecaprice disappoints the public. We hope 
Mr, Ullinan is making such preparations for the fall as will insure us 
a long and coutinuous season. 

Nrxon’s CREMORNE GARDENS.—The very costly experi- 
ment of Mr. Nixon, about which s0 many doubts as to its success or 
failure were expressed, has proved a triumphant success, So many 
“Gardens” frem time.to time have been grandly opened and mys- 
teriously closed, that failures so signal were taken as precedents for this, 
as it was supposed, similar enterprise. But all previous attempts have 
been mere shadows of an idea badly cariied out, and they failed because 
they had not sufficient merit to sustain them, Nixon’s Cremorne 
Gardens are conducted in a style of distinguished excellence. The 
artists in all the departments are first-class in talent and position. The 
concerts are sustained by Miss Carlotta Patti (the finest concert singer 
of the day), Madame Strakosch, and Signori Sbriglia, Ardayani and 
Debrev], with a fine orchestra and chorus, under the direction of Thomas 
Baker. The ballet is sustained by the beautiful and exquisite danseus, 
Cubas, with a host of fine assistent artists and corps de ballet, The 
Promenade Concerts are performed by Thomas Baker’s celebrated solo 
cyehestra, which alone is worth the price of admission. The Equestrian 
yerforn.ances are led ty the beautiful and dashing Madame ‘Tournaire, 
who is unequalled as a rider for grace, spirit and perfect self-command, 
She is assisted by an admirable and clever corps, who perform in admir- 
able style all the wonders that belong to the ring. 

When it is understood that this varicd and truly fine programme, with 
all these unequalled artists, is performed every evening, and that the 
price of admission is only 25 cents, who can wonder that the Cremorne 
Gardens has met with a success decided and permanent? It is, beyond 
adoubt, the pleasantest place of amusement in the city. It combines 
everything that can gratify and delight. Every taste is catered for, and 
he must indeed be difficult to piease who could visit Cremorne Gardens 
and leave it discontented, ‘The social intercourse is carcfully guarded ; 
the regulations are stringent, and an ample police-foree is provided to 
see them enforced; and whiie varied and choice refreshments are pro- 
vided, no liquors of any kind are allowed on the premises, Families 
can visit the Garden with a sense of security, that while everything is 
provided that can please the eye-and ear, nothing is permitted that can 
offend the most delicate sense of propriety. Yew York has now a 
lounging-place that all may visit with pleasure and profit, 


LAURA Kerenrt’s TueaTre.— Miss Maggie Mitchell has 
made a most unequivocal success by her original and dashing conception 
of the character of ‘ Fanchon; or, the Cricket.” She has taken the 
critics by surprise, and has startled the sober-minded audiences into 
genuine enthusiasin. Maggie Mitchell is an extraordinary girl; she is 
80 entirely impulsive that each action and every utterance seem to 
spring from irrepressible feeling. Her acting, indeed, is purely 
emotional, and, by ee mag presents many faults, commingled with 
rare and sterling beauties. er faults are trivial, and will, we believe, 
speedily disappear before the criticism of a metropolitan audience, 
leaving only those excellences which will increase in value with every 
week’s experience, ‘The character of Fanchon is so purely the creation 
of Miss Mitchell’s genius, that we fecl no little curiosity to witness her 
conception of some other character. If she stands the test of variety 
exhibiting in arange of representations the same marked and original 
traits which distinguish her interpretation of Fanchon, she can take 
take rank with the best eccentric comedienne of the day. We cannot 
pose redgmens upon her as an actress, but we do say, unhesitatingly, 
that her delineation of Fanchon is the most unique, quaint, startling, 
natural and charming piece of acting that we have witnessed for years ; 
and in all sincerity we advise ali our friends who have not seen her to 
f° during the run of ‘‘ Fanchon the Cricket,’? which will continue, we 
lieve, only during the present week. 

We are very pleased to see that our old friend and the popular favorite, 
w.F. Brough, is associated with Miss Mitchell’s management. She 
could hardly have secured the services of one more generally acceptable 
to the visitors of her establishment. 


WaLiack’s THEATRE.—The burlesque upon the “ Lady of 
Lyons” has been withdrawn to make room for those speciality pieces 
which the Florences have made their own, and which the public look 
for under their management. One of the most laughable features of the 
past week was a farce called the ‘“ Returned Volunteer,” in which the 
principal parts are sustained by Messrs. Florence and Davidge. Their 
acting is certainly admirable, p Bane yin fun and genialhumor. We 
must equally compliment the ladies— Miss Wells, Mrs, Geo, Skerrett 
= Miss Julia Irving, for they entered fully into the spirit of the 
piece, 

The pleasant face and-genuine good humor of Mrs. Florence would 
make her always welcome, even were she not as charming an actress as 
she really is, In her yeculiar class of characters she has few who can 
compare with her, and in all that she does there is a marked and quaint 
individuality. 

The Florences are gathering around them, as in previous engagements, 
a brilliant and intelligent audience, and the result of their summer sea- 
son will be an increased a and a pecuniary success. Among 
the forthcoming novelties will be ‘* Dombey & Son,” in which Florence’ 
—— imitation of Burton, as Capt, Cuttle, will be a leading attrac- 

on. 


Winter Garpen.—A steady, and we think an increasing 
stream of success is setting towards this establishment. A large mea- 
sure of success we certainly expected, for we have rarely seen a bur- 
lesque so well acted throughout or so superbly put upon the stage. The 
expense has pn yf been lavish; no cost was spared in any depart- 
ment, and the result has been a spectacle, in every sense of the word, 
magnificent. The author, Mr. Charles Gayler, has done his work well, 
and his jokes hit hard and excite both the aughter and applause of the 
audience. ‘The scenery is so finely painted that to see it is alone worth 
the price of admission. The costumes of all concerned are rich and 
beautiful, and the feminine element is more extensively introduced than 
on any previous occasion. In their Amazonian dresses they look very 
attractive, and their march around the parquette above the heads of the 
— is a novelty that must be seen to be appreciated. 

iss Emily Thorne is a splendid woman and a charming actress. 
There is a quiet, lady-like grace in all she does, and at the same time a 
iquant manner and an overflow of genuine fun, which render her per- 
lormance singularly fascinating and attractive. She also has a very 
pleasant voice, and sings both tastefully and swectly. The Misses An- 
derson are all talented und pretty young ladies, and sustain their réles 
with grace and credit. Miss lone Burke is full of life and spirit, and 
enters vivaciously into the character of the “tricksy spirit” Ariel, 
She is a pretty, clever ard rising young actress. 

It is announced that the “ Wizard’s Tempest” is to be withdrawn 
after the present week, to make room for other novelties. Those of our 
readers who haye not seen it should take advantage of the present op- 
nat egy On Thursday, June 24, Miss Ione Burke takes a Benefit : on 

‘riday the 25th, the benefit of Professor Anderson, the great wizard 
of the time, takes place ; and on Saturday, the 26th, Miss Emily Thorne 
makes her first appeal to an American andience, to which, although al- 
most a stranger, she has become a favored and welcome guest. Young 
men, if you have any mmareny you will make this first benefit a plea- 
sant and grateful memory to Miss Emily Thorne. 


Nis_o’s Garpen.—The dramatic opera -of the ‘‘ Syren” 
has been withdrawn from this establishment. It was not calculated to 
run long; it had not in it the material for success, and even Miss Caro- 
line Richings, with all her charm of person and sweet singing, could 
not vivify it with life, or make it welcome to the public. During the 
past week Miss Richings added an attraction to each evening’s perform- 
ance in the shape of selected scenes from popular Italian operas. It is 
of course impossible for us to form an opinion of her ability to sustain 
the characters from which her selections was made, any more than we 
could judge of the architecture of a house from a specimen brick. We 
can only say that some of the “ scenes ” were very chormingty rendered, 
and that we should be much pleased to hear her in a full opera, suitably 
assisted and supported. 7 

This week Miss Richings appears as Marie, in the “Child of the 
Regiment.” The opera is represented in dramatic form, but Miss 
Richings sings much of the beautiful musie, and will, we are sure, make 
the piece very interesting and attravtive. 





BARNuM’s MuseumM.—The dogs and the babies have had 
their day, and the reign of adipose matter has commenced. Providence 
seems to have specially ordained that Nature should produce extraor- 
divary novelties at stated intervals to oblige Barnum, or perhaps Bar- 
num has arranged the matter himself to suit the necessities of his 
establishment. We rather incline to the latter opinion, because we 
know Barnum to be a ean of inexhaustible resources, and as he is never 
at a loss for something new he must have made a shrewd bargain with 
Dame Nature to suit himself. 

This week the American Daniel Lambert is to be seen at the Museum. 
This specimen of a “ light weight’—in comparison with an elephant, 
only weighs one-third of aton !—and measures nine fect and three inches 
round the body! To kcepthis human mountain in countenance Barnum 
has secured the presence of a young and sylph-like creature, a maiden 
of sweet eighteen, who only weighs a hundred pounds or 60 over a quar- 
ter of aton! What she measures round the waist gallantry forbids us 
to say. These are two of the countless novel attractions which Barnum 
has prepared for his patrons this week, A new and exciting French 
drama called “ Monguerand, or the Bohemian of Paris,” will be per- 
formed with a strong cast every afternoon and evening. 


GreoRGE CuRrIsSTY ONCE MORE AT Home.—We need hardly 
tell our readers that George Christy is not only the most popular de- 
lineator of the we py character, but that he is the best, the funniest 
and the most original of all. For some years past he bas suffered from 
a wandering fit which led him to all parts of the country, making plenty 
of money and reputation. George Christy has gathered around him a 
very fine company, and hag located himself permanently at 585 Broad- 
way, opposite the Metropolitan Hotel, The palmy days of the “ Min- 
strels” will be revived, fur thousands of the old friends and admirers of 
George Christy will rally round him and crowd his elegant hall sight 
after night. All who love genuine fun will visit Christy at 585 Broad- 
way. 

————S———— 


OBITUARY. 


Henry THoMAS Buckie, who had acquired a high literary 
reputation as the author of a ‘‘ History of Civilization,” died on the 
sist of May, at Damascus, Syria, whither he had gone io recruit his 
health. Few historical writers have gained by their first work so high 
a reputation as that obtained by Buckle by his “ History of Civiliza- 
tion,” the first volume of which appeared in 1858, ahd the second in 
1861. While his theory that the progress of civilization in Europe is 
entirely due to its intellectual aetivity, and still more his views upon 
the relation of Christianity to civilization, have mét with more opposi- 
tion than approval, the remarkable talent of the author has been ac- 
knowledged on all sides. Myr, Buckle was the son of a merchant in the 
city of London, and was born November 24, 1822. He received 2 good 
education, and entered a commercial house ; but when his father died, 
in 1540, and left him a large fortune, he abandoned commercial and de- 
voted himself entirely to literary pursuits. The first two volumes of 
his “ History of Civilization” treat of England, Spain and Scotland; 
the next was to review the History of Civ ilization in Germany and the 
United States. Mr. Buckle has also published an “ Essay on Liberty,” 
and another “ On the Intiuence of Women,” both of which a in 
Fraser’s Magazine; the latter was originally delivered as a lecture at 
the Royal Institution, in 185s. 


Cou. CuarLes Evcerr, JR., the organizer of the Ram 
Fleet which lately demolished the rebel flotilla before Memphis, dicd 
at Cairo, Ill., June 21st, of wounds received in that engagement. He 
wus an engineer of note; the builder of the suspension bridge over 
Niagara river, just below the Falls, and of the suspension bridge over 
the Ohio river at Wheeling, a8 well a8 other public works of genius and 
utility. During the last year he pub.ished a couple of pamphlets criti- 
cising the Gencralship of the army of the Potomac, which have been 
thoroughly justified by the result. He was the first to urge on the Govern- 
ment the use of “ rams” in naval warfare, which were pooh-poohed by 
the Inanity at the head of the Navy Department, who does not know the 
bowsprit ofa vessel from its jib-boom, and belongs intellectually, and in 
uspect, to the period of the old red sandstone, Finally, the Secretary of 
War authorized him to fit up some old Mississippi steamers as “ rams,” 
with which he * cleaned out” the rebel flotilla before Memphis inw0 nfin- 
utes—Com. Davis, meanwhile, banging away impotent but noisy shots, 
in evident disgust that the “ rams” should have justified the pretensions 
of their originator. In this contest, Com. Ellett was the only man 
wounded. He received a pistol shot in the leg, and was struck by a 
splinter in the breast, and although he made light of his wounds they 
proved fatal, as above stated, on the 2ist of June. Equally with Erics- 
son, he demonstrated a principle in naval warfare, and sealed it with 
his life. His criticiems on ithe conduct of the war have been justified by 
events, and History willaward him the credit of having been among 
the most far-sighted, practical and useful men of his age. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue great Italian tragedienne, Ristori, has received from 
the King of Prussia the order and gold medal of “* Arts and Sciences,” 
the first time that this order was ever conferred upon a woman, 


AMONG the passengers by the steamer Etna, lately arrived 
at Liverpool, was an old Jady, a black, a native of Hayti, more than 65 
ears of age, the hair on whose head is upwards of 16 feet long, and 
ooks like sheep’s wool. ‘The old lady is said to be the first instalment 
of HMaytian products for the Great Exhibition. Where’s Barnum / 


THE LAUGH OF A CHILD, 


T love it, I love it; the laugh of a child, 

Now rippling and gentle, now merry and wild; 
Ringing out in the air with its innocent gush, 

Like the thrill of a bird at the twilight’s soft hush ; 
Floating up in the breeze like the tones of a bell, 
Or the music that dwells in the heart of a shell; 
Oh, the laugh of a child, so wild and go free, 

Is the merriest sound in the wide world for me. 


Tut Mississiprt Rrver AND VAaLLEy.—At Columbus, Ky, 
the Mississippi river is 2,249 feet wide, and here the first high point, below 
the Ohio, occurs; at Memphis the river is 3,360 feet wide, at Vicksburg 
2,660, at Natchez 4,540, while it is a remarkable fact that nearer the 
mouth, from Bayou de Fourche to Fort St. Philip, the low water width 
is only 2,250 teet; 20 miles below Fort St. Philip it widens to 7,000 and 
8,000 tect, and then divides into three great passes. The tides inthe 
Mississippi ore felt as far up as Red River landing, 316 miles from its 
mouth. At Baton Rouge the mean tide is two-tenths of afoot. The 
tide in the Gulf is but one fo¢et and two-tenths, yet this perceptible 
cflect is produced 245 miles up the river. There are three great annual 
floods in the river, in January, March and October. The river is above 
mid-water stage from the last of December till July, and below it the 
rest of the year. The area of the Mississippi valley is 1,256,050 square 
miies. The yearly fall of rain in this valley is about 84,400,000,000,000 
cubic fect. The Mississippi discharges annually 19,400,000,000,000 cubic 
feet, or about one quarter of the amount which falls from the clouds, 
There is no good feundation for the belief that an arm of the sea once 
extended up to the mouth of the Ohio, or to that point below the Ohio 
where the tortuous character of the river begins. The probability is 
that the mouth was once at or near Plaquemine, 220 miles up the stream, 
The present yearly rate of the progress of the land is ascertained to be at 
South-west Pass 338 feet, at the South lasses 130 feet, at the South Pass 
2-0 feet, at the North-east and South-east Passes 130 feet, and at Pass a 
POutre 502 feet. This gives an average of 262 feet per annum, and indi- 
cates 4,400 years as the time for the growth of 220 miles, 


DiamMonvs.—The best known of the great diamonds having 
a history 's the famous Koh-i-noor or “ Mountain of Light.” Its history 
has been an uninterrypted story of rapine and bloodshed. Formerly 
owned by the Great Mogul, it has passed from conqueror to conqueror, 
through numerous generations of kings and robber-rulers, till finally, 
at the death of Runject Sing, King of Lahore, the East India Company 
received it, and presented it to Queen Victoria, The Indians have a 
prophecy that the Koh-i-noor inevitably causes the downfall of the 
dynasty possessing it. It was then a rose diamond, weighing 1864 
carats. After consultation with the best lapidaries of Holland and Eng- 
land, it was decided, on account of its bad polish, to recut it as a bril- 
liant. This was done with great ceremony, the Duke of Wellington 
commencing the operation, It was intrusted to Mr. Gaward, who cut it 
in form of the Regent, greatly increasing its beauty, but decreasing its 
weight to 103 carats. Itis valued at $10,000,000. ‘The Regent or Pitt 
was purchased by Thomas Pitt, grandfather of William Pitt, when Gov- 
ernor of Madras,,of a native merchant, for $72,000. It was finally 
bought by the Regent Duke of Orleans in 1748 for $3,375,000, who placed 
it among the crown jewels, It weighs 1363 carats, and is absolutely 
faultless. It weighed 410 carats rough, and required two years labor in 
cutting. It was worn by Napoleon in his sword-hilt. It was stolen 
with the other jewels in the great robbery of 1792, but recovered. The 
Sancy, belonging to the French crown, is one of the most beautiful 
stones; itis pear-shaped, weighing 564 carats. When Charles the Bold 
lost it from his casque at the battle of Granson, a Swiss soldier found it, 
and sold it to a priest for two francs; he resold it for three francs. It 
disappeared then till 1589, when the King of Portugal pledged it to M. 
de Sancy, Treasurer of France, who bought it afterwards for 100,000 
francs. Henry III. borrowed it to a to the Swiss, but the messen- 
ger was sct upon and killed by robbers; he, however, faithful in death, 
swallowtd the stone, which was eventually recovered. It was sold td 
James II., and by him to Louis XIV. for 625,000 francs, and has since 
belonged to the crown jewels. It was stolen with the other jewels in 
1792, but recovered, together with the Regent, through an anonymous 
letter pointing out the spot in a ditch in the Champs Elystées where they 
had been secreted—the robbers knowing that it would be impossible to 
dispose of such well-known jewels. 
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A.D. 1400. 


BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Ir was Earl Haldan’s daughter, 
She look’d across the sea; 
She look’d across the water, 
And long and loud laughed she; 
“The locks of six princesses 
Must be my marriage fee, 
So hey bonny boat, and ho bonny boat, 
Who comes a-wooing me!” 


It was Earl Haldan’s daughter, 
She walked alovg the sand; 

When she was aware of a knight so fair, 
Come sailing to the land. 

His sails were all of velvet, 
His mast of beaten gold, 

And “ hey bonny boat, and ho bonny boat, 
Who saileth here so bold ?’” 


“ The locks of five princesses 
I won beyond the seA; 
I shore their golden tresses, 
To Sings a cloak for thee. 
One handful yet is wanting, 
But one of all the tale; 
So hey bonny boat, and ho bonny boat, 
Furl up thy velvet sail !” 


He leapt into the water, 
That rover young and boid; 
He gript Earl Haldan’s daughter, 
He shore her locks of gold; 
“Go weep, go weep, proud maiden, 
The tale is full to-day, . 
Now hey bonny boat, and ho bonny boat, 
Sail Westward ho, and away !” 


The Golden Calf. 


From the French of Charles de Bernard. 





OnE sunny morning in June the numerous superb equipages 
drawn up before the Chapel of Saint Hyacinthe formed, it is true, 
but an everyday spectacle. Still when the tall Swiss appeared, and 
with his magic wand of office swept the inquisitive crowd in two 
living waves on either side the steps, and following this important 
personage appeared the newly married pair, the scene took an almost 
tragic aspect. 

An exclamation of surprise, a compassionate murmur, arose in 
every direction. The indignation of the elder women, the whispers 
of the young girls, the sarcastic remarks of the men, all protested 
against the union which had just been blessed by the priest; and this 
universal reprobation seemed to be justified by the singular contrast 
of the bridegroom to the bride. 

A remarkably dignified bearing, brown hair and darker eyes, with 
the glowing complexion of twenty, excited the admiration of all the 
spectators. Her richness of coloring gave a life and intensity to the 
snowy costume which conventionalism commands us to admire, but 
which, in truth, is the most trying and insipid that a woman can ever 
wear. The continual quivering of the wreath of orange blossoms on 
her brow betrayed an emotion which the girl sought to control and to 
conceal by her statue-like demeanor and downeast eyelids. No tears 
fell from her large eyes, still if tears may ever be permitted to a bride, 
it would have been certainly to this one, accompanied as she was by 
a sort of skeleton, and who, in spite of his holiday finery, would have 
aroused a horror worthy of the time of Lazarus, had not a certain 
grotesque expression, like that on the faces of some of Holbein’s 
figures in the Dance of Death, changed that horror to compassion. 
This old man wore a wig, which being red did not harmonize with 
the jaundiced hue of his skin; his shoulders were bowed by age in- 
stead of a natural deformity, as one supposed to be the case at 
the first glante. And eventhe most charitable looker-on was obliged 
to set his age down at seventy. The bridegroom walked slowly, but 
nevertheless affected a youthful vivacity of manner, and a mocking 
smile curled the corners of his mouth, as his small, greenish eyes 
surveyed the uncomplimentary crowd with a look of disdain and 
triumph. With his right hand he led his wife, with his left he sup- 
ported himself, with the assistance of a large gold-headed cane. 

The bridal pair were accompanied by a stout, rubicund personage 
whom the crowd easily recognized as the father, and immediately 
afterwards followed the familiar faces of the aunts and cousins, 
whose physiognomies seem to be stereotyped for such occasions. 

As the lady placed her foot on the carriage step a young man, so 
pale as to be remarked, emerged above the sea of heads, as a diver 
rises from the waves to breathe. Although he was behind the 
bride, she, by that mysterious optical power possessed only by 
women, caught sight of him. The orange blossoms shivered as if a 
hurricane had passed over them, and without availing herself of the 
extended hand of her husband, she threw herself hastily into the 
coupé; her eyes, which she turned from the young man, met his for 
the second time, for by a movement as quick as her own he dashed to 
the other side of the coupé, and his pale and agitated face was the 
first upon which the girl’s eye AA This little incident attracted 
so much attention, and awoke so general a feeling of curiosity, that 
the expression of each countenance was correctly read—one was full 
of sorrow and of reproach, the other scornful and imperative—her 
look so distinctly said, ‘‘ Leave me,” that the young man had nothing 
to do but to obey. 

“Did you notice that?” said one of the guests, a young man, to 
another seated at his side in the cabriolet. 

“Marriage now-a-days is a slave market; we mourn over the 
degradation of selling blacks, but was not this young girl sold x 

** Where shall we breakfast ?” said the other, cutting short the in- 
dignant tirade of his companion. I am completely chil'ed by the 
cold stones of the church.” 

“ Absolutely Villars is standing still, looking after the carriage ; 
it is to be hoped that he has not taken root on the pavement,” and 


the speaker drew up his horse, and both the young men looked at a 
motionless figure. 

“He has been in love with her,” continued the owner of the cabrio- 
let, “now for three years, but,” touching his horse with his whip, 
**he has no determination; if we had the energetic manners of-—” 

“Of what, my dear fellow ?” 

“Of ae said the young man, embarrassed for a word, “ he 
would have killed this old renegade. Athenais deserves a better 
fate. A man ought to carry off his mistress rather than yield her up 
to a monster like this, particularly, too, when she is as beautiful as a 
Circassian! Her eyes are superb—eyes that I adore, of that golden 
brown which you can see in the pictures of Fiésole and Masaccio.” 

“ Eyes, in fact, like brandy cherries,” said the other. 

“What a gastronomical absurdity! your appetite is e 

“But I maintain the truth of my comparison; it is the favorite 
shade of all the old Italian school of painting ai 

“Her teeth are like pearls,” interrupted the young man. 

“If you intend to enumerate all her graces we will be occupied 
until to-morrow.” 

** And yet you are not indignant.” 

‘I am not indignant. No, this marriage is suitable enough.” 

‘* Germagny, you have no heart.” 

“ That is no reason who you should belabor your poor mare as if 
she were the husband. If you are going off ina parexysm of sensi- 
bility, permit me to drive; twice you have come very nedr running 
into the carriages in front of us. When we are at table I will prove 
to you that you are wanting in common sense.” 

The cabriolet drew up before the door of a restaurant in the Rue 
Rivoli; the two young men entered, and while the waiter laid the 
cover, and ordered the oysters to be opened, Germagny said to his 
friend, j 

*‘ This is the story in a dozen words. This nabob, as the English 
would say. §«~<ld as Methuselah, but almost as rich as Solomon, 














and has secured to his wife an enormous fortune. If the young 
woman manages matters adroitly, a will can give her the whole of 
her wealth beleee six months.” 

“It is the old story, the hand to an old husband, the heart toa 
young lover. If I were minister I would institute a regulation that 
all pretty women should marry antiquated husbands. It would be 
an act of legislation which would give a new charm to society, and 
has the additional merit of being eminently progressive !” 

“‘ You forget that the father in this case, in all probability, has had 
a bribe. It is a sacrifice like that of Abraham.” 

Germagny burst into a shout of mocking laughter. 

‘*My dear De Prele, now-a-days one is never sold; we sell our- 
selves; and if there is a sacrifice the calf is golden.” - 

De Prele was twenty, his companion thirty. Between these two 
figures a moral century, a period vastly enlarged by experience, ex- 
ists. De Prele was in search of an angel, a pardonable mania in a 
fresh young heart. In the streets every woman he met—that is if 
she was pretty—he wished might fall into the water, that he might 
dash in after her. He went into love matters as Marlborough went 
to war, without knowing if he would ever come back. The fresh 
down on his cheek indicated that he was in the earliest stages of 
credulity, and that he had yet to buy his experience as the rest of us 
have done, at the price of many a pang. Ripened in the hothouse 
of Paris life, Germagny laughed at his companion. With him intel- 
ligence had succeeded to sensibility; his brain had developed at the 
expense of his heart; he was a cemplete contrast to De Prele, morally 
and physically. He had less hair and more beard. 

To De Prele, the bridegroom was an example of that race of old 
and ferocious pachas whom our poets depict as purchasing their 
wives and throwing them into the water, properly sewn up in sacks, 
at the least suspicion. Villars and Athenais composed that ever- 
lasting duet of unhappy lovers over whom all sensible people have 
wept for centuries—Pyramus and Thisbe, Romeo and Juliet, Con- 
rad and Medora, a couple always the same, old as the world, and 
which will yet be new to the end, for such is the first dream and the 
last lingering regret of every man. While he ate his ‘ sole Nor- 
mande,” De Prele gave utterance to his ferocious regret at the in- 
troduction of the new code of manners which did not permit him 
to cut off the husband’s ears and nail them to the door of the 
church, as was done in olden times to criminals of the deepest die. 
Germagny, on the contwary, viewed the affair as a purely commercial 
transaction. He had learned, possibly at his own expense, that the 
young Parisian girl, however disinterested, as we in our gallantry 
must suppose her to be, knows only too well what thickness of ild- 
ing to exact for her coronet; to how many horses her beauty gives 
her a right, to what cashmeres she is entitled, and how many dia- 
monds she may claim. Athenais, therefore, with her fortune 
secured to her, seer>2d to him a very skilful negotiator instead of a 


‘sacrifice. He affir 221 that if either of the contracting parties had 


any reason to cor .»\1in it was the ancient husband. 

The sardonic ¢ »‘nion of this man of thirty was in fact nearer the 
truth than the svatimentalism of the younger man. The father of 
Athenais, M. Monricher, was merely a father such as one often sees, 
»eevish, calculating and selfish. Holding a subordinate office in the 

3ureau of the Minister of the Home Department and possessing but 

a moderate fortune, M. Monricher found himself a widower in the 
same hour that made him a father; a girl, as in this case, is certainly 
the most embarrassing present with which a pitying Heaven can 
console the grief of a husband. For some time Monricher did not 
know whether he wept for the birth of his child or for the death of 
his wife. 

The first shock over, Monricher began to taste the joys of liberty, 
only marred by the cares necessary to exercise over the education of 
a young girl. At eighteen she resumed her place in her father’s 
house, leaving her boarding-school for ever. Her arrival was a con- 
straint rather than a pleasure. Consequently Monricher determined 


to preserve his independence, and disembarrass himself ofvhis child 


as soon as possible. As he could not again put her out to nurse, or 
send her to a boarding-school, he decided to marry her. 

While these thoughts and plans seethed in his brain, Gaston 
Villars, a nephew of his wife’s, a handsome fellow, with little heart, 
but of an inflammable nature, with less brains and with a purse con- 
tinually empty, complicated the difficultics of his position. The 
first time that Gaston took his seat at his uncle’s table and saw his 
beautiful cousin, he conceived a sudden passion for her which he 
confessed at the end of a weck, and a fortnight after they understood 
each other after the usual omy fashion. Treacherous race! If 
shortly after your marriage you admire the superb hair of your wife, 
and lifting its sunny folds ‘ou discover a short and obstinate lock ; 
if this worshipped being takes a dislike to the tie of your cravat; if, 
worse still, she calls you Alphonse—you name being Joseph—be 
sure that she has a cousin. 

Athenais’ great mental cultivation and numerous accomplishments 
all disposed her to appreciate the merits of a young man whose 
manners were unquestionably elegant, whose touch upon the ~— 
was perfect; whose voice was delicious, and who expended the 
greater proportion of his salary at his tailor’s and in gloves and 
cravats from Boivin; his black eyes and olive complexion were a 
feature in themselves. How he onal afford all these luxuries excited 
the curiosity of his uncle, but gave his cousin little uneasiness, for 
his gloves were always so fresh, and the fit of his coat unexception- 
able! What more could she ask? Through the whole of one win- 
ter they saw each other —— day; his eyes grow more expressive, 
and with greater emotion they sang their duets, ‘‘ La ci darem la 
mano,” and others of the same character. 

One morning before going to his office, the father entered the 
young girl’s boudoir, and assumed the customary mysterious and 
important air indicative of a matrimonal conference between a father 
and daughter. 

“ What should you say, little one, if Monsieur Contanceau should 
ask my consent to address you ?” 

The question was og a A answered by a decisive ‘“ Nothing,” 
from the lips of the young lady. 

The old gentleman kissed her forehead, assured her that he loved 
her too well to contradict her, and that he should leave her entirely 
free in her selection of a husband, and started to his business with 
the firm conviction that he was a model father. But the match was 
by no means a great one, 

A few wecks after Monricher made a second invasion into Athenais’ 
apartment. On this occasion the expression of his eyes was more 
cunning, and he rubbed his hands in a diplomatic way; even the 
stoop of his shoulders suggested the curved back of a cat in a good 
humor. The girl felt her heart beat quicker, and knew what was 
coming. 

‘‘ What should you say, my daughter, if I told you that Monsieur 
Laurencin had spoken to me of you?” 

“I should remind you, sir, that a few weeks since you assured me 
that you would not interfere with the disposition of my hand.” 

At these words the father took a seat and commenced an attack 
in regular form. 

‘* At least, my daughter, your reasons are due to me for refusing a 
match like this. A handsome man of thirty-six, with a fine fortune, 
does not fall to « woman’s lot every day. Two paths only are open 
to you—marriage or a convent—choose now, for I will no longer 
consent to impoverish myself for your benefit, while you are unwil- 
ling to‘make the least sacrifice for your own or my advantage.” 

te left the room and returned with his account books in which he 
had inscribed every cent expended for her since her birth, from the 
soap used by her nurse to Bordogni’s singing lessons. But as he 
opened it, the poor girl stopped him, saying, in a choked voice : 

‘* I am willing to marry, provided Gaston by my husband.” 

Monricher was astonished, being one of those persons who live in 
a state of perpetual astonishment. 

“Gaston! an idiot, who spends his whole income in yellow gloves, 
and whom I should despise were he not my nephew.” : 

Again Monricher took his seat, and folding his arms, said bit- 
terly; 

Heave n certainly endows us with ehildren to punish us for our 
faults. Do you wish, child, to kill me by marrying a miserable fel- 
low, penniless and extravagant? In the name of your mother, who 
is in Heaven, listen to me! I will give you her diamonds and her 
amethyst necklance, if you show me the obedience due to your father 
and the respect due to my white hairs.” 

His hair was only gray, and besides he wore a wig, stil, a father, 
under such ¢ircumstances, invariably says, ‘my white bair.” This 
paternal eloquence, by.turns pathetic, imploring and imperative, did 
not move the young girl; she merely said from time to time, ‘1 
will marry no one but Gaston.” 

Monricher was on the point of bursting out into a torrent of oaths 
and invectives, but he restrained himself, and merely pounding the 
floor violently with his cane, and pulling his hat furiously over his 


eyes, left the room. From that hour the father opened a war with 
his dgughter—one of those wars where the heart and soul are 
wounded instead of the body—by a th d envy d arrows ; re=- 
proaches, bitter words, icy silence, angry looks, recriminations and 
a thousand reflections on the miseries of being a father. 

Athenais offered the resistance of a cool inflexible resignation, 
provoking from an exaggeration of respect, which but superficially 
veiled the hidden mutiny and the scornful replies hovering on her 
lips. As a measure of prudence and punishment, Villars been 
banished from the house, but when the father was not there, whe 
was to prevent the caller from resuming his accustomed place? At 
first Gaston talked of flight, of a runaway marriage, of a thousand 
»lans which, to the eyes of twenty, looked attractive and feasible. 

ut Athenais, though younger than her cousin, was gifted with better 
sense; her brain was not clouded by the smoke from the fire in her 
heart. We hear every day that romance has gone, that practical 
common sense bears off the mp But if the young and artless girl 
exists no longer, the fault lies certainly in our modern system of 
education, which initiates her into all the details of speculation and, 
self-interest. As we have said, Athenais had been thoroughly edu- 
cated; she abhorred love in a cottage; she liked the luxuries of 
life ; the elegance of her surroundings, and her assured position; in. 
a word the gilding and the down of life were essential to her hap- 
piness. At the first word of flight she merely smiled. Her judg. 
ment controlled her love, and with the greatest coolness she showed 
Gaston an estimate of their united fortunes; she being still a minor 
could not come in possession of her mother’s fortune. Ali their 
possessions could not yield them enough to live on for a year. She 
was right unquestionably, but this mathematical demonstrative 
reasoning from the lips of a woman makes us wish that she was 
wrong. 

For two years this daily, hourly contest continued; Athenais re- 
fused numerous offers, and her courage was undaunted. Between, 
her father and her cousin she saw a yawning gulf which would for 
ever prevent them from approaching each other. But the young 
girl was becoming bitterly weary of her present life, any change 
seemed preferable to the constant bickering; her strength failed 
physically, and naturally she felt less power of resistance, and she 
began to entertain secret ideas of submission. One day after a 
lively discussion with her father, her concealed thought escaped hee 





8. 
afr If some old man, respectable and kind-hearted, would marry mw 
and treat me as a daughter, I would accept his hand. I need a pro« 
tector and a father.” 

This remark was certainly somewhat disrespectful to Monricher, 
but he took no notice of it then, but turned it over and over in hig 
own mind, and a week after said— 

You told me, I think, that if some old man would consent to look 
on you as his daughter—” 

“Nonsense!” said Athenais. ‘ Besides, what man would consent 
to such a marriage!” : 

“ veg myo eyo !” said her father, in a mysterious tone. 

Three days after they gave a dinner party, and among the guests 
appeared a M. d’Aubarede. At the sight of this little bowed old 
man, this ruin of humanity, Athenais could not defend herself from 
a vague apprehension. She fancied that under the wrinkles of hig 
withered face she detected a likeness to a person who from time to 
time had crossed her path, who had haunted her in her walks and ag 
the theatres, and of whom she had caught sight hidden behind the 
pillars of the church on the Sunday previous. 

But between the ages of this old man and her unknown admirer 
existed a difference of so many years, that all suspicions of identity 
were set at rest; the elder man might have been the father of the 
other. This resemblance impressed her but momentarily, and soom 
gave place to a serious and positive grief. A month after the pree 
sentation of M. d’Aubarede, whose frequent visits were alway@ 
heralded by the arrival of the choicest bouquets, Athenais saw her 
father enter her room with the expression upon his face which wag 
only there on great occasions. This time there was no preamble 
Monricher’s language was calm and firm, as suited a man sure on 
victory. 

a uM d’Aubarede,”’ he said, “ brings from India an enormous for 
tune. He thinks little of you, of your graces or caprices. He ig 
70, with a dropsy on his chest that may carry him off in six month, 
He knows nothing of love, but he is interested in you, and, in fact 
having no heir, he would like to adopt you.” 

* To adopt me!” said the girl in astonishment. 

«In a certain way; he, of course, wishes to marry you that he may 
legally endow you with his fortune and hisname. His proposals are 
characterized by the greatest delicacy, and a generosity that is absa~ 
lutely magnificent.” : 

“This proposition, my father, demands serious thought.” 

Monricher,, who knew every change of expression in his daughter’ 
face, asked for no more at first. He returned to the ancient admirer 
to form a new plan of attack. Villars was at Bordeaux, where he wag 
detained by his father’s severe illness. His cousin, alone, undecided, 
discouraged and weary of struggling, was surrounded by all the aunts 
and cousins that Monricher could call to his aid. is auxiliary 
corps did wonders in the way of assistance, for women always throw 
their whole hearts into anything they undertake. It was an edifying 
spectacle—three feminine voices pouring out anathemas on the young 
lover! The fortune of M. d’Aubarede Keosuse something unearthly, 
monstrous and fantastic; they took pains to cultivate all her little 
vanities and encourage her extravagancies. Athenais’s chamber bee 
came a forge, where the two millions of the suitor were quadrupled g 
the family friends were the hammers, and these quadrupled millions 
were so beaten, so thinned, so twined and twisted, that a gorgeous net 
was soon woven in which poor Athenais should be entrapped. Be- 
fore her eyes swam a splendid mansion, a lordly chateau, an opera 
box ; horses for the day, horses for night service, coupés, carriages 
open and close, diamonds and cashmeres—every pleasure, every 
triumph, every success was depicted in their turn. Life, lnxurious 
and delicious, was thrown open to her visions. The life of a duchess, 
the life of aqueen! The young girl, alas! fell into this glittering 
net. 

A timid, conscience-stricken letter apprised Gaston of his cousin’s 
determination. A week after he was in Paris, furious and indignant. 
A pathetic scene took place between the lovers; one of those scenes 
where the most powerful nature seizes the weaker, moulds and turns 
it at its will. The real superiority of Athenais’s character and intel- 
lect gave her the advantage. Villars, who had commenced the ex- 

lanation by violent reproaches, finished by a faint consent, and 
blushed at his own cowardice as soon as it was too late. What pro- 
mises were made, what consolation was in store for him, who can 
say? Was there a whisper of that fatal dropsy on the chest? What 
star did they see shining afar off in the night of the dark and dreary 
future ? what sun would clear away the clouds from the lives of our 
lovers? A month after the marriage took place—that marriage with 
which our story began. 

Generally speaking, agéd men have the good sense not to give any 
particular notoriety to their eye and to conceal their good for- 
tane from public malice. M. d’Aubarede seemed, however, to take 
pleasure in heralding abroad his happiness and success. Far from 
veiling it, he paraded it. His father-in-law gave a ball on the even- 
ing of the marriage. The assembly consisted exclusively of the 
family and intimate friends of the bride. No one knew the bride- 

oom, or anything of him save his ugliness, his age and his wealth. 

his entire ignorance gave rise to the most contradictory reports, to 
the strangest conjectures. Where truth was wanting, imagination, 
supplied the deficiency. According to the best authority the newly 
married man was an old actor, a favorite with the public, whose for- 
tune had been destroyed by gambling, and who, in despair, had gone 
to India and become a millionaire; but in examining certain dates, 

eat discrepancies were discovered—the actor would have been at 
east 20 years younger than the husband, who, each time that he 
pcrossed the Fe om supported by his gold-headed cane, silenced 
these inquisitive surmises, only to be renewed when his back was 
turned, 

** Good heavens! how frightful he is!” said a young girl. “ He is 
a mere skeleton !” “‘ Poor thing!” “ Itdemands vengeance—” “And 
you, Monsieur de Prele, would gladly play the part of the avengin;: 
angel?” * Most certainly, madame, if you were the victim,” replied 
the handsome yorth to one of the most beautiful women in the 
room. “ He is enough to give one the nightmare.” ‘ Old vampire!” 
was heard from a group of young men, who were quite ready to dis- 
pute with De Prele the honor of av« nging the victim. 

And now they began to discuss the lover, and the maledictions were 
changed to pity. Villars, invited as a relative—reconciled, besides, 
to his uncle since the engagement of his cousin—had come to the ba!i 
drawn by the same fascination that attracts the bird to the serpent 

(Continued on page 234.) 
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father was brief and cold; she had never been 
accustomed to any tenderness from him, and 
their separation was over without a pang or a 
| blessing. 

i Before the door stood a carriage, ready to 
take them to the country-house of M. d’Au- 
barede near Neuilly. Athenais entered it with 
the nervous haste of acondemned criminal who 
ascends the scaffold, eager to end all. As she 
seated herself, and while her husband stood 
with his hand on the door, a face appeared at 
the window at her side, and a hand which, 
gloved as it was, seemed to scorch her slender 
fingers as he seized them, and a voice only too 
well known murmured the almost inarticulate 
words : 

“ Athenais, one word of assent, and I will 
bear you away.” 

With that wonderful presence of mind which 
so rarely deserts a woman, even in her hours 
of extreme emotion, she threw herself forward 
to conceal this scene from her husband, but 
she could not speaks The flowers trembling 
convulsively on her breast formed her sole 
“Ly reply. 

“Oy, ‘**{f you cannot speak,” said Gaston, ‘‘ press 
my hand in token of assent;” and he stood 
ready 40 throw open the door. 

Instead of replying, Madame d’Aubarede 
suddenly threw both arms around the young 
man’s neck, and he felt a kiss pressed on his 
brow. Before he knew where he was, those 
snowy arms pushed him violently away; and 
Athenais turned calmly towards M. d’Aubarede, 
who was about to seat himself beside her. 

‘““ Why are we waiting ?” she said in a quick, 
imperious voice, and the horses started. 

‘““Who was speaking to you at the window 
of the carriage ?” he asked a moment after. 

“A servant,” said the wife, raising the glass, 
and enveloping herself in her shawl, sank into 
the corner of the carriage as far as possible 
from her companion. And thus she entered 
with the calm dignity of a queen into the at- 
mosphere of perpetual falsehood and deception 
which henceforward was to be her life. 

The carriage rolled on rapidly; the married 
= were silent: the husband, embarrassed by 
1is new rd/e of adopted father—Athenais, over- 
whelmed by a strange uneasiness. The dark- 
nes3 on either side—the faint light of the lamps 
—this close carriage where she was imprisoned 
—this old man at her side—all crushed her 
with a weight of restless oppression. She be- 
came very nervous, and in fancy she saw oppo- 
Ve, site a dead body, and, utterly unable to bear 

: the constraint any longer, she lowered the 
window violently and thrust her head out to 
5 breathe the cool air. 

The night was beautiful, the heavens glit- 
tered with stars, and the heavy forest of the 
Champs Elysées stood in the distance. She 
saw the long shadows of the carriage and the 
horses, and watched the wheels in their cease- 
less turnings. The fresh air, the silence, and 
the repose of the landscape, soothed the ner- 
yous irritation of Athenais, who closed her 
eyes and tried to fancy herself alone. Gradu- 
2 ‘| ally a languid indifference pervaded all her 
JER senses; she was partially dreaming—not quite 

‘z asleep, and yet not awake: she remembered 
that, in their former plans for the future, 

Gaston had often talked of their marriage-day 
—their castles in Spain had been all built. 
The lover had told her that they would go to 
Italy, where, in the middle of the Lake of 
Como, was a lovely island; they would steal 
away, after the ball, on a lovely summer’s 
night. 

At this moment the illusion became a truth; 
for Athenais, chilled by the fresh wind and yet 
asleep, leaned toward her husband. This was 
the end of the dream. Before she was really 
awake, she knew that the supporting shoulder 
was not Gaston’s. 

“ Sir!” she cried, in a voice full of indigna- 
tion. 

“You reproach me even with an accidental 
happiness,” said M. d’Aubarede, who, if he had 
been deceived by the first movement of his wife, 
could not be mistaken as to the repugnance 
with which he now inspired her. 

And now Athenais, for the first time, com- 
prehended in its full force all the wretchedness 
of her lot. The horns of the Gelden Calf that 
she had worshipped pricked her heart. On 
meeting, instead of Gaston’s loving eyes, the 
glance of the old man who had purchased the 
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the moth tothe candle. It was a sorry spectacle to see him striding 
from room to room, pale and silent, biting his lips with rage, tread- 
ing on the dancers’ feet without stopping to beg pardon, laughing 
loudly, committing, in short, all the senseless follies by which a 
wretched lover can heighten the triumphs of his successful rival. 
Opposite her half-dead husband and her half-mad lover, Athenais 
stood to dance; for some time her feverish courage supported her. 
but when Gaston, whose eyes she had persistently avoided, offered 
her his arm, her emotion almost betrayed her. 

“You are killing me!” she said in a low voice, pressing his arm 
convulsively ; “‘take compassion on me and go—I implore you.” 

“You are right,” he said in an agitated tone. ‘I cannot control 
myself much longer.” 

“Gaston, if you care for me, obey me ; have you not given your 
consent. It is too late now for arly objections.” 

‘*T was mad!” 

“De Prele, Villars is your friend,” said Germagny ; “ you should 
get him away.” 

“ T have tried ; but he declares he will challenge D’ Aubarede.” 

“Either these two simpletons understand each other—and in that 
ease he should have patience and calmly await the natural death of 
the old man, which cannot be far off—or he has lost all hope, and his 
presence here is in the worst possible taste. These are my 
opinions. 

** Look at Villars; he should have more consideration than to com- 
promise her thus. The poor girl has enough in her own emotions 
to contend with, without any addition from him.” 

“ A lover is always a selfish animal ;” apd, as he made this philoso- 
phical reflection, Germagny arose and glided along to the spot where 
the cousins stood, and seemed to occupy himself by ooking at a water- 
colored drawing on the wall: but his ears drank in the conversation 
of the lovers. 

“The —y | is about to leave the room,” said Germa y to De 
Prele after the country-dance. “ Look, Villars has taken his hat and 
gone. Now she goes to her old husband, she listens to what he 
says, and assuming a filial air—” 

** Yes, she has just picked up his cane,” exclaimed De Prele. 

“ She is a thorough coquette,” answered Germagny; “ never did I 
see a woman exercise such marvellous self-control—she sees every- 
thing, and is silent: she has even learned to stifle the beatings of 
her at am ate with her this oes myself.” 

yet you do n emn a marriage whith expuses a woman 
to ditch roomie + 2 ” = 
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“Tt is not a marriage, ~! ood fellow, that is in question—it is a 
widowhood. In two years Villars will enjoy the old man’s fortune, 
and yet the idiot talks of committing suicide.” 

“If she is as heartless and depraved as you suppose, she could do 
far better; with the fortune which will be hers, she could marry a 
peer of France.” 

‘You are beginning to understand Paris ?” 

“If you are right,” said De Prele hotly, “I shall concentrate all 
my pity and interest on the old wretch; for my angel would be trans- 
formed into a demon!” 

“ Neither angel nor demon, my dear fellow. Parisian women 
merit neither a halo nor an odor of sulphur; they are half-way 
between the two extremes. In your fanaticism you fancy every 
woman white or black; in reality they are of every intermediate 
shade of gray, and in the same way good and evil are alike mingled 
in their characters. For my part, I prefer variety. This lovel 
Athenais would never become monotonous: she is really a super 
woman.” 

On every side such conversations were to be heard; but M. 
d’Aubarede was, or seemed to be, entirely indifferent to the words 
which would occasionally reach his ears, and seemed to care little 
for the requiem chanted by anticipation in his honor. He betrayed 
no symptom of fatigue, and appeared to have little need of the 
repose demanded by his age and health. His greenish eyes winked 
in the blaze of the half-consumed candles, ate keen observer was 
reminded of the hypocritical cunning of the eyes of Louis XI. and of 
Cromwell. 

It was three in the morning; the devoted mothers and maiden 
aunts recliried in their chairs with an air of sleepy resignation; the 
motionless patience of their attitudes suggested the figures on old- 
fashioned tapestry. Near the door, young men with limp collars 
and dishevelled hair clinked their glasses of punch. The dancers 
were beginning to tire. From room to room, from clock to clock, 
wandered, like souls in torment, some of those unfortunate husbands 
that are to be seen toward morning at balls-with a shawl on the arm, 
and possibly a pair of white satin slippers, hors de combat, peepin 
from a pocket ; ny ceed husbands enough, save that they will fin 
the dances long, and have an insane desire to leave at midnight, and 
the tyranny to expect their wives to comply with their unreasonable 
requests, and the bad taste to come every five minutes and say, 
“My dear, the carriage is here.” 

At this hour, a woman enveloped in a light mantle, her face con- 
cealed by a lace veil thrown over the whole head, might have been 

seen slowly descending a private staircase. She held the arm of a 
man in a gray cloak, who at each a seized the railing, as if afraid 





right of sunning himself in the light of her 
radiant eyes, she felt crushed with shame and 
self-pity, with mortification and regret. Half- 
choked, she again leaned out of the window, 
and the hot tears rained from her eyes. 

“‘ What is the matter, Athenais:” said her husband, seeing the 
convulsive heaving of her shoulders. ‘“ Put up that window; the 
air is chilly, and you have been dancing.” 


Sh kly obeyed. 
“ The nig st es lovely,” she said, in a voice choked by sobs. 


Then leaning her head against the side of the carriage, she put her 
handkerchief to her mouth, that the man to whem she now belonged 
should not hear her weep. 

On reaching the villa, the husband conducted her to her apart- 
ments, which were furnished with luxurious elegance. Then kissing 
his wife’s hand, M. d’Aubarede assured her that he should never in- 
trude into this suit of rooms without her permission. The remainder 
of the house was neutral ground. _ 

Months went on, Athenais resumed all her old girlish employ- 
ments—her music, her painting, and her books occupied her fully, 
and she was not unhappy. Before her marriage, her daily contest 
with her father and itd love for Gaston had developed her pre- 
cociously. With a woman’s emotions, she had acquired a profound 
contempt for the life and the pleasures of a young girl; but married, 
she returned to them and retrograded but to advance. From the 
first day of her arrival at the villa, she arranged her life on a system 
of constant occupation. She began to understand her own ignorance, 
end she blushed to discover how much she had yet to learn. She 
assured herself moreover that she was anxious to cultivate herself, 
to do honor to her husband’s choice, and, in short, found a thousand 
reasons for abridging the hours passed in the drawing-room. : 

M. d’Aubarede did not interfere. Sometimes a mocking smile 
alone betrayed that he was not the  ~ of these feminine stratagems 
for obtaining and preserving entire liberty and freedom of action, 
but he threw no obstacles in her ~— and submitted with a perfectly 

ood grace to the arrangements made by Athenais for the disposal of 
Ger time. He did not even feign an interest in her employments as 
a means of enjoying her society, he didnot affect any musical fanati- 
eism nor connoisseurship in art; be did not even offer his assistance 
in the acquisition of German and Italian, of both of which languages 
he was a perfect master. He let her take shelter in her entrench- 
ments, and waited, like a spider of experience in the bottom of his 
web, until the heedless fly should venture out of her own accord. 

A curious cneugh study might be made of the marches and counter- 
marches, the encampments and skirmishes of this singular couple 
the first few months of their married life. Occasionally an expres- 
sion in the eyes of M. d’Aubarede indicated a strong affection for his 
young wife, but it was soon checked; Athenais, with her icy de- 
meanor and the slight frown of her black eyebrows, effectually 

checked any demonstrations of tenderness. ‘ 

But M. d’Aubarede’s health began to fail, his step grew heavier, 





of falling. Madame d’Aubarede and her husband were leaving the 
purentyl munsftn in this Aantestine manner. Her farewell to her 


his Yoite muye feeble; he was ¢certuinly breaking, to us¢ the convene 
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ional expression, which describes the gradual sinking of age into the 
tomb. The dropsy on his chest was unquestionably making rapid 
progress, for the physician shook his head gravely when questioned by 
Athenais. She studied with alarm the face of her husband without 
being able to understand the singular variation of the coloring of 
his complexion, or of the change in the lines of his countenance ; 
she supposed, however, that the severe pain which he endured caused 
all this. Seeing him so ill and suffering, and knowing that he could 
not live much longer, she accused herself of ingratitude, and felt a 
remorse for her heartlessness. She made a subtle distinction; she 
said that this dying man was not a husband, whose love she repulsed 


and abhorred, but a second father, whose generous kindness merited | 


all her devotion; she was nothis wife, but his child. Her part taken, 
her decision made, and she fulfilled it with all the zeal and self- 
abpegation of a Sister of Charity. It was a touching spectacle, 
those lovely summer evenings, to see M. d’Aubarede walking, with 
feeble steps, on the terrace of their villa at Neuilly, supported by 
the careful arm of Athenais. And the nearer the old man came to 
the valley of the shadow of death, the more tenderly did the young 
girl sustain his failing courage, the more earnestly did she toil to 

oothe his pains. As the husband declined, the more brilliant shone 
the wife’s | tm Fa When he was well she could not have touched 
his hand without a shudder, of aversion; ill, she pressed it; dead, 
she would have kissed it. This union, which had been so cruelly 
ridiculed, and of which so many melancholy results had been pre- 
dicted, was slowly drawing to aclose. Notemptation drew Athenais 
from her pious duties. Gaston’s visits, received occasionally in the 
presence of the invalid, excited no emotion in her heart. 

One lovely September evening, the invalid and his father-in-law 
were seated in a little summer-house, which stood on an eminence 
at the foot of the garden. I’rom this elevated spot the eye could 
follow the windings of the river Seine. The two old men were 
smoking. The sound of Athenais’s piano was brought on the wings 
of the summer breeze to their ears. M. d’Aubarede, extended on a 
cane bench, marked the time with his right foot, and smoked his 
cigar somewhat lustily for a dying man. 

* Acknowledge that your wife is a woman full of talent,’’ said the 
father-in-law, as he caught sight of the happy expression of M. 
d’Aubarede’s face. Monricher, since his daughter’s marriage, had 
become a tender father, particularly after dinner. 

“She is an angel!” said the husband; “ and we shall yet be happy 
together.” 

Monricher coughed, and threw away the end of his cigar. 

‘*You are confident, then,” he asked, with some hesitation, “ of 
the success of your plan? You have no fears ?” 

* “None. Besides, before making my fortune, I did not wear the 
buskin so many years without comprehending pretty well how to 
play = | part that I might assume.” 

** And you feel sure that she will love you ?’ 

“Certainly. Mi amerd, mia sara,” sang the invalid, throwing one 
leg over the other with easy grace. 

Ihe father-in-law lighted another cigar. 

**T hope so,” he said, “‘ with all my heart; but I confess that I do 
not comprehend your plan of action. Take care, Athenais is subtle 
and full of spirit.” 

Pha Tam father-in-law, I am inclined to believe that you have 
not made women your study.” 

**T have always been their fervent adorer, but-—” 

Listen tome. Toreally understand them you must have at least 
killed one and created another, morally speaking; that is, I have 
killed some two or three,’’ continued M. d’Aubarede, with a fatuity 
worthy of the Regency, ‘‘and Athenais will be my creation. You will 
admit that I am right one of these days, and I am going to tell you 
the secret of all suecess with women. The feminine heart has many 
doors, but it is only youth that enters through the largest. When 
one has lost the right to present himself at that porta, he must 
seek other entrances. Once arrived in the church, what matters it 
whether one has come up the great aisle or through a side-door? 
99 persons in 100 have no idea of this, and knock their hands off at 
the firmly shut door, instead of seeking another which would readily 
open. What is experience? Only the science of cross-roads and 
secret-stairs. If I had come openly forward, as the other men did 
who wished to marry your daughter, I should have been dismissed 
in the same way. Instead of that, I burried myself like a mole, and 
one day you will see me conqueror, and the proud possessor of your 
daughter’s heart.” 

Monricher shook his head in a doubtful manner. 

‘* Heaven grant it!” he said. ‘ But take care, here is your wife.” 

Through one of the windows the graceful figure of Athenais was 
seen slowly approaching. A sudden change took place in the phy- 
siognomy of her husband, his brilliant eyes faded, his buck curved, 
his feeble limbs were extended on the sofa, and he hastily threw away 
his cigar. 

: r Never tell her that I smoke,” he said, laughingly, to his father- 
in-law. 

** You spoil her,” answered Monricher; ‘ she is not so dainty. I 
accustomed her pretty well to the smell of tobacco.” 

‘*T am too old to be permitted the vices of a sub-lieutenant; then, 
too, [know women. Paternal tobacco smoke passed; but that of 
the husband—abomination of desolation! I know two households 
where the conjugal pipe set fire to the marriage contract!” 

Madame d’Aubarede entered the summer-house, a sweet smile 
hovering on her lips, and with a step as light as that of a fawn; over 
her arm was thrown a cloak of gray cloth. 

“It is beginning to grow cool,” she said to her husband, “ and I 
brought your cloak.” 

When he was enveloped in its soft folds he took the two hands of 
his attentive nurse : 

“Thanks, my child,” said he, looking at her tenderly. ‘ But you 
have on your hat; are you going out ?” 

* Yes,” said Athenais, dropping her eyes; “I wish to see the 
gardener’s little girl, who is ill,” and as she stooped over him the old 
man pressed a kiss on her brow, which she received without repuls- 
ing it. 

** Go,” said he, gently ; ‘‘ angels visit those who suffer, children as 
well as old men.” 

“But you must go in soon,” said his wife; ‘the dew is falling. 
Father, I leave my husband in your care.” 

She gaily kissed her hand to the two gentlemen, and left the 
summer-house as quickly as she had entered. As soon as she had 
turned her back she carried her handkerchief to her brow as if to 
efface the kiss left there by the lips of her husband, whose eyes still 
dwelt on her retreating form with an expression full of gratitude, 
tenderness and blessing. She left the garden by a little gate in the 
stone wall, and found herself in a lane which led directly to the bor- 
der of the river Seine. She strolled along by the water side, and 
soon lost sight of the little summer-house. She soon entered a sort 
of vegetable garden, where beds of asparagus stood next to the peas 
on their tall poles. The lady without doubt had the thread of this 
labyrinth, for she made many turns without an instant’s hesitation. 
At a little sheltered corner she paused. A young man seated on a 
trunk of a newly-felled tree rose to meet her. 

‘ me have been waiting an hour for you,” he exclaimed, reproach- 
ully. 

“Gaston, do not be angry,”’ said Athenais, flushed and breathless 
from the rapidity with which she had walked; ‘“ my father is here, 
~ you know he sets long at table. I thought we should never 
eave it,” 

“You were at your piano for two hours,” 
the ex eration natural to the bad temper which he was in. 

“And you were so near the house! What imprudence! 
you never be reasonable ?” 

Half sulky, half smiling, Villars took her hand, but Madame 
@’Aubarede withdrew it quickly. 

“This is yours,” she said, offering him her left hand. 

** Always share and share,” said Gaston, sulkily. 

“‘ This arm belongs to me in my character of Sister of Charity,” 
said Athenais, with some emphasis. ‘‘ Are you jealous of every duty 
which I endeavor to fulfil? My husband has been very ill to-day.” 

They walked on for some time in silence, with a step full of har- 
mony, which lovers learn somewhat more quickly than do soldiers. 
Gaston, who seemed singularly preoceupicd, spoke first in an abrupt 
tone. 

* Was your husband dipped in Medea’s caldron yesterday, or did 
he drink Cagliostro’s Elixir of Life ?” : 

“Gaston !” interrupted Athenais, withdrawing her arm, “ how can 
you speak in such a trifling tone of an aged man, perhaps of a dying 
one ?” y 

“Has your husband a younger brother, or a son?” he continued. 


’ 


said the cousin, with 
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‘“‘ Neither the one or the other,” answered the lady, amazed at the 
question; ‘‘ why do you ask ?” . 

“If it was not your husband whom I saw on the Boulevard yes- 
terday, walking with as firm a step as my own, then it was Satan in 
his form. As I approached him he jumped into a cabriolet and drove 
off. Was he not in Paris yesterday :” . 

‘* Yes, he was; he was compelled to see his banker, but he was so 
feeble that I put several pillows in the carriage, and Jean sat inside 
with him. I was afraid that he would have an attack of faintness. 
How then could you have seen him on foot ?” 

‘*T shall believe in the devil, in the ,sorceries of Dr. Faust,” said 
Gaston, breaking with his cane the low branches of a tree under 
which they stood. 

‘Don’t talk in that way,” said Athenais; “ such extraordinary 
resemblances are often seen. Even I, at the time of my marriage 
was struck by that of M. d’Aubarede to the stranger of whom i 
spoke to you. “Perhaps it was he whom you saw. I wish to Heayen 
that you had seen my husband walking like a young man!” 

Athenais uttered a low sigh which, reaching her cousin’s ears; 
changed the course of his ideas. 

**Ts he worse then ?” 

‘¢Much worse,” said Athenais in a sad voice; “and he is so kind 
to me, so thankful for every attention, so resigned.” 

“We all need resignation,” said Villars, gravely; ‘‘ you, too, dear 
oe ay , Sooner perhaps than you suppose. I saw the physician 
to-day.’ 

“ What !” said Madame d’Aubarede, raising her head hastily, and 
looking at him with a singular expression of mingled discontent, 
contempt and curiosity; “and you questioned him? How indis- 
creet! how indelicate! Amd what did he say ?” she continued, after 
a pause. 

Gaston took his cousin’s hand in the usual manner of sympa- 
thisers, and held it in silence for a few moments. 

“The flame of life is fading!” said he in a tone adapted to the 
lugubrious words; ‘* such was the doctor’s phrase. He predicts that 
in the autumn, with the fall of the leaves, death will come.” 

By a movement that she couldn’t repress Athenais raised her eyes 
to the tree above them. The fall of the leaves! A fresh breeze 
shook the foliage, and with cach little gust two or three withered 
leaves floated slowly to the earth. At this sight the girl colored 
deeply and dropped her cyes as if ashamed of the thoughts within 
her heart. The two lovers looked at the tops of the trees already 
reddening in the early frosts of autumn, and stood in a solemn, al- 
most breathless silence. The same instinct of delicacy, or possibly 
of hypocrisy, whispered to them that a single word of tenderness, or 
of hope for their future, would be abhorrent, while the tomb was 
slowly opening at their fect. Mach was embarrassed by the presence 
of the other. Without speaking, each felt that their ¢ée-d-téte was 
tarnished by their mutual consciousness. Madame d’Aubarede, un- 
willing to endure the penalty of blushing before the man she loved, 
was as anxious to part from him as she had been to meet him. 
Gaston, abashed and troubled by the silence, in vain sought some 
commonplace phrase, and despairing of finding one, gently pressed 
the arm that was within his own against his breast. 

Innocent as was the gesture, Madame d’Aubarede was shocked 
by this mute expression of tenderness, so sensitive and uneasy was 
her conscience. She impatient!y withdrew her arm. 

** Adieu,” she said, ‘* he needs me.” 

A woman always speaks of her husband as /e, 

With waiting for any reply Athenais ran off with great rapidity, 
but not so fast that she did not avoid with superstitious care the 
dead leaves under her feet. A little while after she was seated by 
the sofa ofthe invalid. 

On learning the approaching death of her husband, Athenais’ 
heart leaped to greet the hour of liberty, but she tried to persuade 
herself that she loved him, and to thus cleanse her conscience from 
the venial sins that she had committed. The regrets of an afflicted 
widow seemed to her more supportable than the remorse of an un- 

rateful wife. In hypocrisy there is almost always a degree of truth; 
the liar generally ends by believing his own falsehoods. And the sigh 
which escaped from the heart of Athenais was sincere. The tears 
were real that trembled on her eyelashes when she heard some of 
those sad words familiar to the dying lips, and her cares became 
more vigilant, her words more affectionate, and her devotion became 
characterized by such tenderness, that the old man in his turn was 
deceived. Besides, we often believe in what we long for. A deli- 
cious delusion, which M. d’Aubarede had not the courage to struggle 
against, convinced him that the hour which he had foretold to his 
father-in-law had arrived. 

The end seemed approaching. Athenais one day saw a man all in 
black emerge from so husband’s apartment, who bowed solemnly 
to her as he passed. It was a notary, that dramatic person who 
forms the link betweer the confessor and the doctor, and makes the 
third of the funereal trio. A moment after a servant came to inform 
Madame d’Aubarede that his master wished to see her. - 

In a room whose dim light and darkened windows suggested a 
chapel whose candles had not yet been illuminated, in the corner of 
the fireplace, where burned a large fire notwithstanding the mildness 
of the weather, sat the old man in a deep chair supported by pillows. 
He made an effort to rise as his wife entered, but overcome by weak- 
ness sank back. A resigned smile played a his lips. Athenais 
approached on tiptoe ond took a low seat at his feet, raised the hand 
which hung over the arm of the chair, and pressed it kindly. Then 
rising she altered the pillows, whose arrangement did not suit her 
affectionate solicitude. The husband permitted these attentions, and 
finally said in a feeble voice, 

“I wished to see you, dear Athenais, but now that you have come 
I hesitate, for 1 am unwilling to pain you; still the conversation is 
necessary, and I dare not postpone it untilto-morrow. Did you meet 
Brumoy ?” 

This was the votary’s name. ‘Fhe unexpected question startled 
Athenais. Without analyzing the emotion which brought the color 
to her cheek and prompted the falsehood, she hastily said, “‘ No, has 
he been here ?” 

“ T sent for him.” 

“You have decided then to purchase the house in La Rue Cau- 
martin ?” 

“‘The house that I shall occupy, my dear child, will be less spa- 
cious,” said the old man, shaking bis head mournfully. ‘‘ Listen to 
me and be calm. My end is near at hand; do not weep. My physi- 
cian has acknowledged the truth.” 

‘But he may*be in error. You are certainly better the last few 
days,” she exclaimed eagerly, still holding his hand, on which her 
tears were fast falling. 

‘Spare me,” said the invalid. Your grief deprives me of my lit- 
tle remaining strength. I have no direct heir,” he continued, with 
asigh. “I can dispose of my fortune as I please—and it is upon 
you, dear Athenais, who are so good to an old man, that I would 
boston it.” 

‘* Ah, sir,” cried the girl, kissing his hand, “ my friend,” she con- 
tinued. 

Hearing this epithet, M. d’Aubarede trembled and his eyes spar- 
kled, onthe lowered his head as if to kiss the brown hair which was 
wound about the head, resting on his knees in such rich curls, but he 
restrained the impulse. 


‘Say no more,” she murmured, ‘you will yet live a long time ;° 


“‘ your life and your happiness are dear to me.” 

‘“‘ Happiness!” he cried, “ you alone can bring it to me, and there- 
fore I die.” 

“‘ What do you mean ?” she asked, in a troubled tone. 

“JT om crazy,” he said, in a sad voice. ‘ Forgive me and bear 
with me yet a little while. Bear with me, if for a moment my resig- 
nation fails when I think of my misfortune.” 

* What misfortune ?”’ 

“‘ The greatest of all; a young heart and white hair.” 

Athenais colored. Her husband looked at her earnestly, then re- 
sumed in a low, rich voice, which was very unlike the usual trem- 
bling tones of the old man: 

“Pear child, the tomb will be less desolate, less humiliating, than 
my present existence. What have I in life to regret? I am not 
loved!” 

Madame d’Aubarede felt like a creditor dunned for a bill; a bitter 
reply trembled on her lips, but she saw her husband so pale, so sad, 
and so fragile that she dared not utter it. Notwithstanding his 
words, so cone rized by the emotions of youth, he was sitting bent 
double on the sofa, and looked like Domenichino’s picture of §t. 
Jerome. 

“But I love you,” said Athenais, who uttered this avowal in the 


same spirit which animates us when we throw flowers on a tomb. 





Yes, you love me,” he oa, with a bitter smile, ‘‘ and so the sis 
ter of charity loves the invalid whom she has nursed.” 

“*T love you,” she said, gently, ‘‘ as a daughter loves a father.” 

‘His face expressed so clearly the ish of a man whose heart is 
still young that Athenais was touched, and wished to comfort him. 
Besides, what woman is cruel enough to torture an old man on the 
day that he has made a will in her favor! 

** As a daughter loves a father!” he repeated slowly, in a hopeless 
tone. 

She hesitated. 

** As a wife ?” she continued, in a questioning tone. 

The sick man’s eyes glittered with a strange fire, the fire which 
often shone in them when unperceived by his wife, his arm slid 
around the kneeling form of Ateanaie. At this moment the notes 
of a piano from the salon broke in upon this conjugal scene. At 
- ee Athenais disengaged herself from her husband’s arms 
abruptly. 

“Tt is your cousin; go and receive him,” said M. d’Aubarede, 
whose .sparkling eyes and wrinkled cheeks presented a singular 
contrast. 

“T must rest,” he said; ‘‘come back at four, dear Athenais.” 

‘* T will return as soon as I cau,” she answered, turning to go. 

He pressed her hand, and in a tender voice said, 

«6 do you never call me by my name ?” 

" Shalt I call you Ferdinand ? 

Seated at the piano, Villars’s hand was running up and down the 
keys with imperturbable coolness. Since his cousin’s marriage his 
character had singularly changed; his once spendthrift ideas had 
been suddenly transformed. e calculations which she made of 
their incomes to extort his consent to her marriage had insensibly 
sown the seeds of avarice and cupidity. By degrees the young man 
had come to look upon himself as the legitiinate heir of the od men, 
and in his turn he smiled at his former folly of love in a cottage. 
Villars felt the greatest possible interest in all the possessions of 
M. d’Aubarede; and every day walked regularly through La Rue 
Joubert, where the old man had a house, to enjoy the pleasure of 
looking at the exterior. He decided that the rooms on the second 
floor should be his. At Neuilly he, in imagination, had changed the 
disposition of the furniture and built a new summer-house, of which 
the plan was in his portfolio, And at this moment he felt that he 
was playing on his own piano. 

‘* Have you no heart?” said Athenais, indignantly, as she stood at 
his side, having entered the room so quietly that a had not heard 
her, j 

** Gra viene loro, gra viene l'argento,” sung the young man. 

‘*Gaston!” she exclaimed, imperiously, “listen tome. Do you 
know how M., d’Aubarede is ?” 

‘Yes, I have seen Brumoy. 
should be enlivened.” 

‘* And you questioned the notary ?” 

‘‘No, I met him, and he spoke to me without a question on my 
part. You will be rich,” continued the cousin, diplomatically, ‘too 
rich,” he said in a melancholy voice. ‘ Inthe midst of the i 
which will surround yeu, do not forget the heart which adores you!” 

Athenais stepped back, and stood in an attitude worthy of Diana 
or Minerva. 

‘My husband is dying,” she said, “and without guilt I cannot 
listen to such words. I must not forget my duties. You, Gaston, 
must leave me. . I can see you no morc—” 

Villars, astonished, opened his large eyes without a word. 

“As long, continued Madame d’Aubarede, finishing her sen- 
tence, ‘as I have duties to fulfil.” 

** That is better!” thought the lover, and rising he approached his 
cousin. 

** Athenais !” he cried, ‘‘ youare a noble woman ; however cruel the 
sacrifice you impose upon me, I will, in my turn, be worthy of you; 
I will obey you. I respect your sentiments, and will never cause you 
the least shadow of remorse. 1 will leave you to your pious task.” 

‘So be it, my friend,” she answered. ‘You will see that it is 
sweet to be at peace with oneself. Notwithstanding the innocence of 
our meetings, you can never tell with what self-reproach I look back 
upon them. kh have deceived him, and he has been so good to me.” 

“Noble! yes!) Brumoy has told me all the particulars.” 

“ But with what joy I would relinquish this fortune to preserve 
my second father. If my affection for him were not as great as his 
or me, I feel that I am ungrateful.” 

“Love the old man with all your heart; he deserves it. 
consolation of his last days, an 
your filial tenderness. 
cares,” 

Tears fell from the eyes of the young girl. This sort of funeral 
oration excited all her nervous sensibility. After her cousin’s depart- 
ture Madame d’Aubarede remained lens in the drawing-room, 
buried in thought. Night fell, When a servant came and said that 
his master wished to see her. Her imagination had so depicted the 
future in the last hour, that she started at her husband's name as if 
she had seen a ghost, and shook from head to foot. 

** Monsieur is in madame’s dressing-room,” said the footman. 

“In my dressing-room !”” she exclaimed, terrified by this hew inci- 
dent. Summoning all ber courage to her aid, she entered her own 
apartment. A man was standing at the window, his back was to the 
door, and at first Athenais did not see his face, but his figure and 
elegant costume indicated youth. At the noise made by the opening 
door he turned slowly, and Madame d’Aubarede stood petrified on 
the threshold. Her husband was before her, no longer the invalid of 
the morning, but younges by 30 years, erect and manly, smiling and 
gay, without a wig, and almost without wrinkles; adorned, in a word, 
with all the advantages that a man of mature age and experience 
owes to an excellent state of health and to a profound knowledge of 
the art of the toilette. Notwithstanding her stupor, a single glance 
convinced the young girl that the unknown who had so often followed 
her before her marriage now stood before her. 

‘Dear Athenais!” cried the mysterious personage, throwing him- 
self on his knee before her with the ease of a jeune premier. 

Madame d’Aubarede tottered, the room swam around, and she fell 
in a chair. 

“ Athenais,” repeated her husband, “tell me that you forgive me. 
l implore you to pardon the stratagem by which I sought to conquer 
your affection. Speak to me as you spoke this morning; tell me 
again that you love me. Ifa passion sincere and honest as my own 
can—” 

‘“* How old are you?” interrupted the young girl. 

‘The heart has no age,” said her husband, whose eloquence for a 
moment was chilled by that threatening question; but he concealed 
his embarrassment, for the dramatic perception which had been 
developed in his early lifegshowed him the danger in which he now 
stood. 

“ Athenais, my life! my angel !” he continued impetuously. 

‘« How old are you ?” she said, interrupting him again. 

At the impatient tone, the ex-old man comprehended that he must 
answer for good or for evil. 

“If | did not know your heart,” he said, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, “and your good sense; if I did not know how little you re- 
semble the young girls about you, I should still fear to be old in your 
eyes. But some years, more or less, what do they signify? A man 
is never the age that he desires to be, and since 1 have loved you I 
have been 20 instead of 50.” 

“Fifty!” said Athenais. 

** Not yet,” said M. d’Aubarede, who might without a falsehood 
have added on five or six years; ‘“ and my heart is younger still.” 

He wished to rise, for kneeling is all very well in its way, but its 
advantages may be abused; but before he was on his feet Athenais 
had left the room, flown down the stairs and out of the house, with- 
out being seen by any one. Notwithstanding the darkness of the 
night she ran on to the bridge and there took a carriage for Paris 
and an hour after she was in her cousin’s room, which she entere 
for the first time. 

As she opened the door Gaston was at his piano, for the various 
scenes of the day had excited him to noise and action. He sat 
motionless at the sight of his cousin, with her uncovered head and 
dishevelled tresses, with the marks of strong emotion on her features. 
Without a word, Athenais fell on the first chair she could see. 

“ What has happened?” cried Gaston, thinking her mad or a 
widow, 

She made a violent effort. 

“ Fifty!” she exclaimed. ; e 

“ Fifty !—sixty thousand pounds you mean!” replied Villars, who 
answered his own thoughts instead of her words. 

Madame d’Aubarede leaped from her chair. 

(Continued on page 28.) 
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[Jury 5, 1862. 








‘The Golden Calf. 


(Continued from page 235.) 


“ Fifty years!” she cried in a loud voice. 
The abruptness of her movements, this exclamation, like a cry of 
ny, increased the amazement of the young man. Believing that 
his cousin, from some unknown cause, was a prey to a nervous 
attack, he took her gently in his arms and laid her on a sofa; then, 
with the customary awkwardness of men on similar occasions, he 
made her smell a flask of hair-oil instead of a bottle of aromatic 
vinegar ; and, after having broken the sugar-bow], brought her a glass 
of water, in which, instead of fleur d’orange, he had turned a vial of 
the essence of refiver. This singular beverage had an effect not 
always obtained by a potion prepared more strictly in accordance 
to the rules of vaciioat art, for madame, pushing aside the bitter 
draught, arose and with a lucidity indicating a return of her mental 
powers, exclaimed : ; c 

“ And yet you do not understand. I tell you that he is 50. It is 
an act of infernal treachery; he has deceived me, and my father is, 
of course, his accomplice. Gaston, I shall go mad, if you do not aid 
me. Do you hear? He is not old; he wears no wig; has no 
wrinkles; every moment he seemed to grow younger! Good 
heavens! it is horrible!” 

“Who? What are you saying?” asked Gaston, more and more 
bewildered. 

‘Of him—can there be two in the world?” said Athenais, wring- 
ing her hands in agony. 

“ Your husband ?’ : 

“‘ Ah, do not say that word. He is not, he never shall be! I will 
he divorced! The law will not compel a woman to remain a quiet 
victim to an infamous plot. If they will not annul the marriage I 
will kill myself.” 

Gaston, who through these incoherent phrases now divined the 
truth, walked up and Son the room like a caged lion. 

“Fifty, and in good health—then he is young enough to fight a 
duel. I told you I saw him in the street one day. This is your 
father’s plot!’ 

“Will they annul my marriage ?” 

“No!” answered Villars fiercely. 

“Then fly with me!” she cried suddenly, throwing herself into his 
arms. 

But he stopped her, and said gravely— 

«IT love you too well to ruin your future.” 

Madame d’Aubarede stood erect. 

‘You are a man—you love me and you refuse me!” said she, with 
a withering look of reproach and contempt. 

“We will talk when we are both calmer, dear Athenais. I am 
actuated by a true regard for your welfare.” 

“I see!” she said, and imperiously added, ‘order a carriage for 
me!” 

He approached her, but she arrested him by a gesture. At this 
moment a bell rang. Gaston put his finger on his lip as a hint to the 
girl to keep silent. 

* Open the dogr,” she said, ‘‘ what does it matter who sees me here ?” 
And she herself advanced and threw the door open to admit M. Mon- 
richer, and behind him another person, who sought to conceal him- 
self from her eyes. It was her husband. 

She returned fast to the saloon, and surveyed with the look of an 
outraged queen the three men, who were silent. M. d’Aubarede 
seemed embarrassed by his new costume and character. Villars, 
petrified by the metamorphose of the husband, looked at hini with a 
stupid glare. Monricher, at last, brushing his hat with the sleeve of 
his coat, spoke to hig daughter : 

“Well, well, chil@ we will overlook this schoolgirl freak. Come, 
give me your hand; your husband loves you—” 

“I have only one question to address you, sir,” said Madame 
d’Aubarede. ‘It is useless to discuss the past; but I wish to ask 
if you were in the confidence of this gentleman ?” 

“We certainly did play our parts pretty well,” said Monricher 
with a forced laugh. ‘ You have nothing to complain of. Some 
women, thinking to marry a young man, find an old one; but with 
you the case is reversed. Look at him ! is he not handsomer than in 
his dressing-gown? And as for you, son-in-law, don’t be timid, 
embrace your wife.” 

“ First,” said M. d’Aubarede in an embarrassed voice, “I must 
obtain my pardon.” 

The illusions of the poor man had received a mortal blow by the 
flight of his wife. Without noticing his supplications, Athenais 
turned to her father. 

“T am your daughter,” she proudly said; ‘I have a right to look 
for aid and protection from you; I have been the victim of the most 
odious jugglery. Respect prevents me from supposing that you, sir, 
have taken any share in it. Will you reject your child, who comes 
to you for a home ?” 

“ Nonsense !”’ said Bienen, drawing back, ‘ how can you be so 
childish. I have certainly beeh a good father; too good, for I have 
spoiled you; but now you have a husband, and I delegate all my 
authority to him.” 

“Father, you reject me then, and refuse to receive me under your 
roof?” mod | Athenais, with stern dignity. 

“*T love you too well, my child, for that.” 

Madame d’Aubarede curtseyed ye to her father; but still 
her eyes glittered with a scorn that was almost fierce. Then she 
looked toward her cousin. - Under this look, which indicated her re- 
solve to know his decision, the young man turned away. Athenais 
stood motionless, her face glowing with indignation, and then turn- 
ing to her husband— 

“Take me if you will,” she said; ‘‘ my father rejects me. Under- 
stand one thing, however, sir: if the same roof shelters us, we still 
live as strangers.” 

And the husband and wife left the apartment together, accompanied 
by Gaston, who wished to take advantage of the obscurity of the 
staircase to approach his cousin; but Athenais scornfully withdrew 
the hand he had seized, and whispered in his ear the three words, “I 


— you!” 

e metamorphose of M. d’Aubarede had produced upon the per- 
sons who were interested in his success or in his defeat the effect 
of a whirlwind upon a field of rushes, they had bent without breaking; 
for the reed-grass of the fable is an emblem of the soul. After the 
first moment of stupor caused by the scene where Athenais had been 
lost but for the prudence of Gaston, all the personages of our tale 
raised their heads like the reed-grass, and each in his own way 
accommodated himself to the state of affairs. M. Monricher, taking 
shelter in his irresponsibility, lectured his daughter with great dignity 
on her duties as a wife, and then figuratively washed his hands of all 
participation in the disagreements of husband and wife, aad returned 
to his own dwelling with a tranquil conscience. 

On seeing the turbulent results of the change of skin by which he 

had terminated his serpent-like 16le, the husband was for a while 
overwhelmed by dejection; Athenais had upset all his theories, but 
as hope rarely deserts the human heart, he soon consoled himself 
with new delusions. 
_ ‘Had she loved me with my red wig, with my wrinkles and iny 
infirmities, I should, after ot bane been dissatisfied, for such love 
would have been unnatural, and would have argued a depraved taste 
on her part. When I threw off the mask she was, of course, terri- 
fied. My coup de thédtre was too much forher. In fact I played my 
part too well. Talma would have died of envy. Never mind; my 
hour will come. I shall triumph yet. Athenais will not long be con- 
tent with her present life; she will wish to take her place in the 
world, and like some other women will commit imprudences and ex- 
travagancies, and will come to me for pardon and assistance. I will 
wait and watch !” 

While M. d’Aubarede, in front of his mirror, was indulging in this 
soliloquy, Gaston paced his room in a state of rage. : 

“* Yes,” he said, ‘‘ she despises me! And such is a woman’s sense 
of honor and justice. She would govern me as if I were a child! 
Sells-herself, and now because I refuse to permit her to throw away 
the advantages she has so dearly bought, she despises me. But I 
love her; more than ever do I love her—and I wil] avenge her. Yes 
old hypocrite, war to the knife now between us!” . 

The ruin of his numerous castles in Spain was the cause of the 
half of his passion, but Gaston preferred to consider himself a jealous 
lover, rather than a disappointed heir. Impelled by the triple motives 
ef humiliated vanity, disappointed love and wrecked ambition, he 
started at once on his work of vengeance. Thinking, with some 
reason, that the anger of his cousin must be left to cool, his first 
moves were to attain an influence oyer the husband, 

Patween M. d’Auburelle and Gaston the mbrtst civilities had here- 





tofore passed, for so great was the difference in their ages and pur- 
suits that there was, of course, but little sympathy between them. 
But now things were changed. The husband now rushed from one 
extreme to another, thinking that too great a distinction could not 
be drawn between the ancient invalid and the aspirant for the favor 
of Athenais. A hat jauntily placed on his perfumed hair took the 
place of the velvet skullcap ; a fashionable morning coat of the dress- 
ing gown; and patent leather boots of the invalid slippers. To 
Gaston’s first advances our dandy of 50 replied with eagerness, and 
with the cordiality of a confrére in youth and fashion. 

Thanks to the blindness which afflicts husbands in regard to 
cousins, the idea that he nad anything to fear from Gaston never 
entered the mind of M. d’Aubarede. Far from regarding him as a 
dangerous man, he looked upon him as an auxiliary. These two 
men, natural foes, were each the other’s dupe. 

Athenais fully comprehended this Machiavellism, and disdained to 
throw the least obstacle in the way. She had resumed her old life 
and regained her natural energy. Her blighted hopes, her bartered 
liberty, her lonely youth, were her own seeret. Her tears and sad- 
ness were reserved for her hours of solitude. This torture hardened 
her nature instead of softening it. From the fiery furnace, where 
had been destroyed all her delusions, where her vanity as a woman 
had been so humiliated, she emerged entirely changed in character, 
full of contempt for her father, thirsting for vengeance against the 
husband who had deceived her, maddened by her lover who had 
deserted her, she read, with a clear vision, men and the world about 
her, and as the height of misfortune, entertained for herself an 
equal disdain. 

But this early experience of life did not change the tranquil gravity 
of her face; no one could suspect the storm that had passed over 
her soul. She grew paler from day to day, and this pallor and melan- 
choly grace added a new charm to her beauty instead of impairing it, 
and this was the only indication of the secret wound she had re- 
ceived. 

With a stern will, which permitted no discussion or resistance, 
Madame d’Aubarede traced a circle around herself, on one side of 
which sighed her lover, on the other her husband, Inflexible and 
cold as a statue of Justice, she weighed their respective passions in 
her seales, and impartially threw both aside with a like contempt. 

All that the revengeful instinct of an outraged woman could teach 
her sarcasm and humiliation was lavished on these two men, whose 
love, as may be supposed by any one who knows anything of human 
nature, increased with each new torture. But the rivals were not 
discouraged. Before this marble woman each of the men displayed 
various attractions. Her husband showered gifts upon her, her lover 
reminded her of the past. But six months rolled away, and lover 
and husband, with their patience and inventive genius exhausted, 
were driven to seek the consolation and advice of friends. Gaston 
sought aid from the Vicomte de Germagny, who willingly interested 
himself in the affairs of a woman, the romantic incidents of whose 
marriage had made her the fashion. Gaston therefore, one pleasant 
evening drove up to a fine house in La Rue d’Artois with as much 
rapidity as ifthe affairs of the nation were dependent upon his speed, 
and throwing his reins to a servant, jumped from the carriage. 

** Is the vicomte in ?” he asked. 

Receiving a reply in the affirmative, he crossed the antechamber 
and ente ne room as coquettishly furnished as the boudoir of a 
woman of the world, and found the propretor of all this elegance 
extended on a sofa, in a tranquil sieep. ‘Too much in earnest to 
respect the comfort of another, he seized Germagny’s arm and shook 
him with an energy which would have aroused the Seven Sleepers. 

“T have pocketed the ball,’’ muttered the vicomte. 

“The devil take your billiards!” said Villars. ‘After women there 
is nothing more odious. Wake up, Germagny; I need your advice. 
Before you stands a man at his wits end. I am furious—desperate. 
I am ready to sign a contract with Satan or Beelzebub.” 

**Go on,” said Germagny, sitting up. 

“‘ Thave just come from Neuilly ;” continued Gaston, “ and going 
over the bridge, I swear that I was tempted to jump into the river. 
This woman will drive me mad. I daily commit all sorts of mean- 
nesses. I have knelt before her—I have actually wept—and her 
features have never betrayed the least emotion.” 

“Why is this ?” 

“Because I would not run away with her the day that the old 
rascal threw off the mask. Was I not right ?” 

** With woman it is almost always wrong to be right,” answered 
Germagny with a smile. 

Gaston stood irresolutely. 

** Will you do me one service ?” he said. 

“Ten, if you will, my friend,” returned the viscomte. ‘ What is 
it? 

“You are a great diplomatist, and if any one can help me, it is 
you. You know, or I know, that my cousin has great respect for 
you, and is aware of your superiority. If you choose, you can attain 
over her the same ascendency you exercise over all the women who 
know you.” 

“Do you really think so ?’ 
will that assist you?” 

‘Be my advocate with Athenais; and if you do not succeed I will 
blow out my brains.” 

The vicomte threw himself back on his cushions and shouted with 
laughter. 

‘* What is there ridiculous in my words,” said Gaston, angrily. 

“Dear Villars, let me laugh. I have a piece of news for you.” 

** What ?” 

‘Our dear De Prele,” said the vicomte, with a touch of pathos, 
‘leaves us to-night; he is carried off by an English widow of 40.” 

‘Has she wealth ?” 

“My dear fellow, what a question! Englishmen are rich, but 
Englishwomen never. I know that gy are in debt, for the war in 
which you have been engaged for the last six months must have 
been expensive. Your cousin or death! that is the cry.” 

“It is nothing todo with my debts,” said Gaston, indignantly, 
“T love her.” 

Germagny laughed ironically. 

** Your request,” said he, ‘is almost word for word the same as I 
heard yesterday from a person whose ‘claims are certainly better 
than yours.” 

** Who do you mean ?” 

* Tl sposo,” said Germagny, laughing. 

” D’Aubarede s di <u 

“Exactly! Yesterday, your respected cousin, who, launched into 
the Parisian world, desires my acquaintance, or, rather, my pa- 
tronage as a fashionable man, came to me and told me his woes. 


said Germagny, carelessly; “ but how 


The man is in despair.’ 

** And you promised to plead his cause ?” 

“That I was moved by him and his representations I must avow, 
but after what you have said, I, of course, belong to you first, from 
friendship, and then from a certain esprit de corps. He is a husband, 
we are bachelors. My duty lies clear before me!” 

‘* What did he say to you?” 

“ It was in confidence, and I assure you that I never was so much 
amused—but to-morrow I dine at Neuilly, you also are invited; we 
will go together. While you take care of Adgnis, I will see if there 
is any way of repairing your follies, for follies you have unquestion- 
ably committed.” 

** What have I done ?” said Gaston, amazed. 

** You should have made love to Madame Cirney, but it is too late 
now for that stroke of policy.” j 

Somewhat calmer, Gaston and his friend went to the Café de Paris, 
where they dined. The intimacy between these two young men was 
externally cordial and friendly, but in reality perfectly selfish, like all 
the friendships formed in club life. With the indiscretion common 
to young men whose bachelor lives have destroyed the intuitive 
reserve and delicacy of the character, Villars had chosen for a con- 
fidant his new friend and listened with avidity to all his advice. 

The next day, Gaston drove the vicomte to Neuilly. 

The melancholy grace of Athenais strangely interested Germagny 
and inspired him with a new interest in the part he had to play. 

“If you wish me to plead your cause,” he whispered to M. d’Au- 
barede, “‘ carry off the cousin.” Shortly after he leaned toward Vil- 
lars. = If,” he said, “you intend me to carry out your wishes, you 
must disembarrass me of Boissec, which was the soubriquet by which 
the two friends always spoke of the husband. 

**Gaston, what do you say to a game of billiards >” 

“T was about to suggest it,” said the cousin—and the two art- 
lessly left the drawing-room. 

Germagny was one of those men, who, from his ease of manner, 
chivalric courtesy and subtle eloquence of language, awakens a sort 
of ar" at tnpe apathy in the hearts of women,,inspiring them with 
confidence often undeserved, and who boldlfusurps the right of 





saying what he pleases and conquers often by the very impertinen. 
cies which would not be permitted from any other being. 

With imperturbable coolness, he approached the window, which 
was open, where the lady was sitting in a pensive attitude, gazing 
out on the calm beauty of the summer night. 

“Madame, I am empowered to act as an Ambassador to your 
Royal Highness.” 

Athenais smiled courteously and received his remark as a woman of 
the world accepts words which have no interest for her, and made no 
reply. 

m You will listen to me and you will answer me,’ 
magny. 

oN . d’Aubarede has done me the honor to elect me as an inter- 
cessor,” said the vicomte, bowing with affected gravity, but with a 
half smile on his lips. 

Athenais still remained silent, but her curiosity was awakened, 
and she listened. : 

‘‘T have assumed,” said the vicomte, ‘‘a very singular part, but 
do you not recognise something heroic in my unselfishness, in my 
imploring your kindness for another? How can I hope to be suc- 
cessful ?” 

‘‘ What has he promised you as a reward ?” 

“Alas! madame, your husband has nothing to give me, and I 
alone know what I am losing if I succeed. But I have promised,” 
he continued, feigning to make a last effort, “and I must accomplish 
my mission. M. d’Aubarede has confided to me——” 

‘His hypocrisy ?” 

** All, madame, all; his despair, his regrets, his anxiety to be for- 
given, his love for you and his desire to make you happy, a will 
pardon the past. He wept in = arms. It was, Madame, I assure 
you, a most pathetic sight, this old man’s tears, or rather the tears 
of this middle-aged man ia 

The click of the billiard balls and the word “ eleven,” pronounced 
by the clear voice of M. d’Aubarede, ages the sentence; at 
this incident a mocking smile, simultaneously curving the lips of 
Athenais and the vicomte, revealed the aversion of the one for her 
husband and the treachery of the other to his client. But Athenais, 
whether from natural dignity or compassion, promptly repressed the 
smile, which rendered her the accomplice of her disloyal companion, 
and resuming her usual indifference, said with a polite bow, 

“Your audience is finished. Be no one’s ambassador hencefor- 
ward. I am worn out with the falsehood and hypocrisy of those 
about me, and I can no longer be deceived; my eyes are opened.” 

** And do you suspect my sincerity when I speak to you of this 
poor old man? Excuse me, that epithet escaped me unawares, 
Fortunately he is not here. I assure you that he touchedme. As 
he himself says, the heart has no age, and besides he is only 56. 
Picture to yourself this hopeless passion—is he not to be pitied? 
What can S do to please you?” 

The words of the father of “‘ Les Heraces”’ arose to the lips of Ma- 
dame d’Aubarede, but women do not make use of that sublime 
sentence. 

‘* Were you at the opera last night ?” she said, in a frigid tone. 

‘** Laius is dead,” thought Germagny. ‘‘ May his ashes rest in 
peace! No, madame,” he said aloud, ‘‘I was at La Theatre Fran- 
eais, where they played ‘ L’Avare,’ and apropos of ‘ L’Avare ;’ do you 
remember Maitre Jacques ?” 

‘Why do you ask ?” 

‘* Because [ occupy a somewhat similar position, and if I have not 
a change of costume, I should have, for I must now appear in an- 
other character, and plead the cause of a second personage.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Madame d’Aubarede, “if there is something 
sad in seeing an old man with a young heart, is there not something 
frightfully repulsive in meeting an old and withered heart in a young 
man ?’ 

‘*But, madame,” said Germagny, earnestly, ‘are you not to 
blame for that ?” 

“Explain yourself.” 

‘“Madame, Gaston before your marriage was young, ardent and 
disinterested, incapable of mercenary calculations. But of late his 
hopes have been crushed, his debts overwhelm him, and is not this 
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continued Ger- 





.the consequence of your marriage? Listen to me,” he said, as she 


impatiently waved her hand, “ you should hear me; my very disin- 
terestedness should insure me an audience.” 

“*T am listening,” she said, contracting her black eyebrows. 

** You have little idea of the sacrifice that I am now making in 
keeping my promise to my friend. Few men,” he continued, “ are 
superior enough to come out unscathed from Gaston’s temptations. 
If Gaston is mercenary, many other men would have been more so. 
He is reckless in his expenses, as he has been in his love. I do not 
affirm that in marrying him you would have been happy, but still he 
loves you—loves you, it is truc, with the love of a very young man. 
A man of 30 would have found in ambition an alleviation for Lis 
disappointed hopes, and would have carved a name for himself to go 
down to posterity, while adoring you in silent fidelity. Do not pun- 
ish Gaston for faults which from his very nature were inevitable.” 

** Not another syllable!” she cried, with glowing cheeks and spark- 
ling eyes. ‘‘ Every word you say is a new wound, a new insult!” 

“This anger shows that there is still a little love left,” said Ger- 
magny to himself; “I bet on the cousin! Yes, you are right. I 
will say no more,” he continued, taking a seat at her side. His eyes 
as well as his voice, his attitude even, assumed suddenly an expres- 
sion of respectful sympathy, and of lover-like devotion. ‘I will 
say no more, for language fails me. I have no longer the courage 
to talk of another to you! I will say no more, for in taking part 
with these two men who have so misunderstood you, and so unwor- 
thily deceived you, I also assume the character of a hypocrite. Their 
conduct has evinced the most heartless cruelty, the basest selfish- 
ness. The sadness engraved on your countenance is their work. It 
is they who have stripped life of its illusions for your eyes. It is 
they who have steeped your youth and beauty in the bitter chalice 
of betrayed confidence and affection. One bought you, the other 
sold you; and yet they declare that they love you. And to me of 
all men!” said Germagny, in a tone of tenderness and emotion. 

Athenais had reached a point in her sufferings, when her soul 
shrank from the emptiness of her life; she saw in the man before 
her the person that the vicomte wished her to see. The man of in- 
tellect—the man whose nature was strong enough to be faithful; the 
man of talent who, born poor, would have been rich; who, rich, 
would have attained the highest social position. Without being in- 
censed with him for his words, alike condemnatory to husband and 
lover, she raised her ape to the vicomte, and pressing her hand on 
her heart, involuntarily uttered a long sigh. 

“IT have been cruelly deceived. Yes, my life has been thrown 
away,” she said, sadly, leaning toward the window and gazing at the 
starry heavens, as if imploring happiness from there—happiness 
for which she no longer dared to hope. 

“Thrown away!” said Germagny, taking her hand. “ You are 
young, you are beautiful, and you are surrounded by three men ready 
to pour out their heart’s blood at your feet.” . 

Athenais was oppressed by the earnestness of this man’s voice, by 
the steadiness of ts gaze; she drew her hand away, and retreated 
from the window with one glance at her consoler, ful of grace and 
sweetness. ‘Go,’ she said, “and join the other gentlemen.” 

‘* Who has won ?” he asked, entering the billiard-room. 

‘We are even,” said Gaston. 

* Will you not join us?” inquired M. d’Aubarede. 

“With pleasure,” said Germagny, laughing, “and will carry off 
the honors !” 

THE END. 
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Secession Eprrarus.—On Island ‘No. 10, the ‘“ Southern 
Thermopyle,” is a burial ground, in which a considerable number of rebel 
soldiers, dying of disease or kilfed in battle, are buried. Many of the 
graves have rude headboards, with names and dates, and a few have 
attempts at epitaphs. Some of these are subjoined: 

No. 1—“ Hear lies a fteor braiv, 

who dide while fitin the Suthern Confederacy to save. 

peice to his Dust.” 

No, 2—“ braive Suthern frend 
from iland 10 
you reeched a Gloryus end.” 
No. 3-e"' we plase these flowrs aboy the strainger’s hed 
In honor of the shiverlus ded.” 
No, 4—‘‘ Swet spirit rest in heven 
Ther’! be no Yankis there.” 


Sarp a teacher to a playful child, ‘‘ What would you have 
been without your pious father and mother ?” . 
The little rogue iéd, “I suppose I should have been an orphan.”§ 
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Now Publishing, in Numbers, 25 Cents eacli, the most Important, Interesting and Authentic Work ever issued in America. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR OF. 1861-2. 


Twenty Numbers have already been published, containing SIX HUNDRED original Engravings, Portraits and Maps illustrative of the 


War. 


These Engravings alone have cost upwards of $30,000! 


The printed text equals 6,000 octavo pages, and contains full accounts 


of all Battles and other important events ofthe War, Descriptive and Documentary, besides Biographical Sketches, Scenes and Incidents, 
and a complete Chronological Record—a full and careful Epitome of the War, from the Attack on Fort Sumter to the present time. 


Edited by Hon. EH. G. SQUIER, formerly Minister of the United States in Central America. 








This work is of large folio size, admitting of the Mammoth Engravings, such as the Capture of Fort Sumter, Battle of Bull Run, 
Bombardment of Port Royal, Capture of lort Donelson, Battle of Newberne, Battle of Pittsburg Landing, and the Taking of Fort 
Pulaski, all of which are unequalled as works of art, and as faithful representations of these great events. 

In a word, there is not an event of importance connected with the present war which does not find in this work a complete Pic- 


torial and Letterpress Illustration. 


Its value and superiority over every similar work has been recognized by the American Press with singular unanimity. 


SYN 


No. 1 
Has a Mammoth Illustration of the Bombardment of Fort 
Sumter, with 23 other Illustratiofis of great interest. 
No. 2. 
Destruction of the Norfolk Navy Yard, Firing on the United 
States Troops in Baltimore, and 80 other Illustrations. 
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Has a splendid Illustration of the Rebel Defences of 
Harper's Ferry, and 25 Illustrations. 
No. 4 
Contains a large Illustration of Cairo, and 36 other Illus- 
trations. 
No. 5 
Contains large Pictures of the Battles of Romney and Big 
Bethel, with 32 other Illustrations. 
No. 6 
Has fine Pictures of the Batties of Rich Mountain, Carrick’s 
Ford and the Naval Engagement off Mathias Point, with 26 
other Llustrations of important events. 
No. 7 
Contaips a large Dlustration of the memorable Battle of 
Bull Run, with 27 other Lilustrations. 





Tur numerous Maps issued in this beautiful Work are the | 
completest ever published, among which are the following: | 

1. Large colored Map of the Southern, Western, Border | 
and Middle States, with the Battles marked, and the positions 
of the National and Rebel Troops defined. 


2. The Seat of War in Eastern Virginia. | 


3. Official Map of the Battle of Bull Run. 
4. Washington, and its surroundings. 

5. Manassas Junction, and its approaches, 
6. Seat of War in Missouri. 
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“It is a complete pictorial, descriptive, documentary and statistical Histor; 











OPSIS OF 
No. 8 
Haus a Mammoth Picture of the great Battle at Wilson's 
Creck, with 32 other important Illustrations. 
No. 9 
Ilas a large Illustration of the Bombardment of Forts 
Hatteras and Clarke, with 32 other Engravings. 
No. 10 
Contains an immense Engraving of the Grand Review at 
Washington, the Naval Battle between the Yorktown and 
United States Gunboats, with 32 other Illustrations. 


No. 11 
Contains a fine Picture ofthe Landing of the National 
Forces in Kentucky, with 26 other Illustrations of great 
interest. 
No. 12 


Contains a large Picture of. the Battle of Chicamacomico, 
and 27 other Illustrations. 


Has large Illustrations of the Battles of Springficld and 
Belmont, besides 29 other Illustrations. 


LieTt. Gr: MA?SsS: 
7. Atlantic Coast, from Fortress Monroe to Fort Macen. 
8. Plan of Hatteras Island. 
9. Jgnction of the Ohio and Mississippi. 
10. Pamlico Sound. 
11. Grand Map of the Potomac. 
12. Map of Ball’s Bluff 
13. Southern Atlantic Coast. 
14. Hilton Head Island, and its adjacencies. 
15. Savannah River, 
16. The States of Virginia, Maryland and Delaware. 
17. Western Missouri. 


is a sufficient guarantee for its being all that a work of such importance demands.”"—New York Herald. 


** At once entertaining to the home circle and uscful to the historian and the soldi: 


r’—New York Daily World. 





ILLUSTRATIONS: 


No. 14 
Has a large Picture of the Bombardment of Port Royal, 
with 25 other [ustrations. 
No. 15 
Contains a large Picture of the Stone Blockade off 
Savannah, with 22 other Illustrations. 
No. 16 
IIas a large Picture of the Battle of Munfordsville, with 
| 27 other Illustrations. 


No. 17 
Contains a large Picture of the Battle of Port Royal 
Landing, besides 30 other Illustrations. 


No. 18 
Contains large Pictures of the Battle of Logan's Cross 
Roads and the Capture of Fort Henry, with 24 other Illus- 
trations. 
No. 19 
Contains a Mammoth Picture of the Storming of Fort 
Donelson, also of the Battle of Roanoke, with 25 other 
Illustrations. 
No. 20, 
A Superb Picture of the Battle of Pea Ridge, and nearly 
30 other Magnificent Ijlustrations. 





18. West Indies. 

19. Southern Coast, from Pensacola to New Orleans. 

20). Columbus, and its Fortifications. 

1. Western Kentucky. 

2. Roanoke Island. 

3. Mill Spring. 

. Fort Henry. 

. Missouri, Arkansas, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

6. Albemarle Sound and North Carolina; besides diagrams 
of every important battle and fort. 
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of the War, in a compact form for present use and future reference, edited by a gentleman whose nai 
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THK WAR IN THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY—MOUNT JACK!O/, THE IN EAD.UARTER; OF GEN. FREMONT, ON HIS ADVANCE TO HABRISONBUK —FROM A SKE'CIL BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR, KDWIN FORBEF, 
SEE PAGE 225, 
One of the captured rebel Generals refuses to give his 
name. The Providence Journal says there is always hope of a man 
whe has not lost his sense of shame. 


| seve 4 sch 8S, seve averns, { is bles it 
VIEW OF HARRISONBURG, WESTERN VIRGINIA. several common schools, A ral taverns, and is b a ren, 


one weekly newspaper. town was laid out in 

HARRISONBURG, Which has now become so painfully | and named after Thomas Harrison, who apportioned 50 
famous for the recent deadly struggles in its vicinity, is a | acres of his Jand into streets and lots. It is handsomely Tux falschoods of the rebel authorities are in many cases 
post village, and seat of justice in Rockingham county, ' built, and was progressing at the usual rate of Southern | infernal machines planted to blow np their own friends, 





THE WAR IN THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY—BURNING THE BRIDGR NEAK MOUNT JACKSON, BY ORDER OF THE REBEL GENERAL.—-FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. EDWIN FORBES.—SEE PAGE 225. 


Shenandoah Valley, 122 miles from Richmond, and 144 from , prosperity when the present rebellion has paralyzed its A Goop many of the rebel organs venture to intimate that 
Washington. Itis 24 miles N. N. E. of Staunton, and 40 | industry, and thrown it back for years. In the public | Jeff. Davis had better devote himself more to fighting and less to fasting 
miles N. N. W. of Charlottesville. It is charmingly situa- | square is a most valuable spring of water, which is much | 4nd prayer. 

ted, and contains, besides the ordinary county buildings, | prized, and guarded by a neat enclosure. Its population is Tux rebellion will very soon go under, unless armies will 
about 150 houses, a handsome market-house, two churches, | about 1,200. fight, not only without money, but without food, 





THE WAR IN THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY-—-VIEW OF HARRISONBURG, 6 MILES FROM THE BATTLEFIELD OF CROSS KEYS.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPRCIAL ARTIST, MR. EDWIN FORBES: 











